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Foreword 


I N writing a foreword to Dr. H. M. Ammar’s study of growing up in an 
Egyptian village, I am expressing in particular terms the general 
satisfaction which every university teacher feels when a field of research 
which he has been advocating for some time, is adopted, investigated and 
m^ade the subject of an original study. Dr. Ammar’s book was the result 
of an mt^ensive period of field work in Egypt, preceded by systematic study 
m London where he formulated his theories, argued his premises in 
seminars, ^d examined the main approaches to his problems. He has 
done me the honour of referring to several of my published papers, and it 

his and from the way in which he h^ handled 

field directed towards the almost unexplored 

fidd ofthe social and psychological aspects of the training of children in 

a com®^ comm^ily. The village of Silwa which he chose L his study was 

Lte^h ‘" 4 ? structure and economic life was, to a brge 

extent, homogeneous. Though it was relatively isolated geograohicallv ^ 

^■srok'd'I *’"• rt' “ ™Po«ars^,fon of d" 

.hoo«Uooka„da«!vi"hcXl^'‘‘ “‘'-''ooling on 

book was the first landmark^fn^^^ ** ^ u*" Raum’s 

formerly been caUed ‘Sw/ va ‘o ‘he study of what had 

proce^l^ftTarning ChagaS^ff“?r“^ 'he 

and activities of ClmL®tribal im?tf ^ ‘o the nature 

field work of social V ‘he teaching and 

for his theoretical guidance*^ chiefly those of the functional school, 

P“hHcaUon of 

primitive-. Subsequen? Beld stuS^ hetlT '‘«‘g"a"d as 

exclusively confined to tribal societiL almost 

~ons. distincUve to. and domSUtC^ritrr 
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FORE\VORD 

limited to that tribal group and tribal area. The notable exceptions to the 
limitation to tribal societies were the American field studies in Indian 
communities in North, Central, and South America, and in Negro com¬ 
munities in the southern states. Only one piece of research, and that hardly 
an intensive village study, had been undertaken in the cultural areas 
dominated by the Islamic tradition, and none in the cultural areas of the 
Far East and South-East Asia. 

Dr. Ammar’s book is therefore a landmark in two respects. He has 
carried out research in child training in a village community dominated by 
the Islamic cultural pattern, and has established the validity of these studies 
in a society v^’hich shows many contrasts with tribal societies. He has also 
demonstrated an original line of research. His dominant interest lay in the 
problems of personality and culture. In his exploratory research he ranged 
widely in the modern anthropological studies of culture, and also in the 
inter-disciplinary approach to the study of personality. In his theoretical 
examination of his problems, and in the organization and analysis of his 
field work, he has brought together the contributions of social anthropo¬ 
logists and of psychologists, both British and American. In his capacity as 
a trained educationist he has focused these contributions on the dual 
aspect of education of the children in Silwa village, in its traditional and 
modern forms. It is this correlation of the study of traditional child train¬ 
ing, in its setting of the village culture of Upper Egypt, with the examina¬ 
tion of the impact of modern schooling on that village culture, which 
distinguishes Dr. Ammar’s contribution to the progress of research in 
this field. 

There have been relatively few intensive and localized studies of the part 
played by modern education in social change in Western Europe. There 
have been fewer still in tropical areas, and in those parts of the Middle and 
Far East where the form and content and methods of modern schooling 
have been to a large extent exported from Western Europe, or at least 
have received their initial impetus and imprint from that source. Dr. 
Ammar has also accepted the challenge of the need for research in this 
second unexplored field, which is necessarily correlated with the problems 
of cultural continuity in societies where a traditional form of social and 
economic life still persists. There is often a time-lag between the intro¬ 
duction of educational reforms and their full implementation, due to the 
reluctance to accept reforms by those elements in the population which 
regard imposed cultural changes of any kind as a threat to their security. 
Here Dr. Ammar has indicated further lines of research which are signi¬ 
ficant in all plans for educational advance. 


Margaret Read 

Institute of Education, 

University of London. 

February, 1954. 
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Preface 

THE VILLAGE SETTING 


S iLWA, the village community chosen for this study, is an Egyptian 
village in the province of Aswan, the southern border province in 
Upper Egypt.^ It lies at a distance of about 850 kilometres from 
Cairo and approximately 80 kilometres to the north of the town of Aswan 
itself. With a population of nearly 3 » 500 » Silwa is an administrative head¬ 
quarters with a Police Centre responsible for ten villages, five of which, 
including Silwa itself, are officially referred to as Northern Silwa (Silwa 
Bahari), while the other five are called Southern Silwa (Silwa Kibli). 

^ The total area of this administrative unit covers more than 17 square 
kilometres along the eastern bank of the Nile, with a total population of 
more than 11,000. The density of population in these villages is about 700 
persons per square kilometre, whereas it is slighUy less than 600 for the 
whole country.* The sex distribution in the village of Northern Silwa, 
according to the official statistics of 1947, shows almost even number of 
males and females, a distribution which is similar to that in the whole 
country. The table overleaf shows the relation between age distribution 
m Siiwa Bahari and that of the whole country. 

nrri'w *?‘^^*I* ^ ^ Silwa follow 

K national figure, and that slighdy less than 40 per cent 

less tJia popttlation both m Silwa and in the country as a whole arc 

cietiesS years old, a population trend characteristic of peasant so- 

in SU^a and iHl n^^’^ria epidemic which spread 

has aZ?". r the Provmce of Aswan between 1942 and 1945 

acwum distribution in Silwa and might partly 

account for the slight discrepancies shown in the table. 


* cliS^oppf^r " *5n*'”" adminisirative provinces. 

Vince of W- Vol- I. pamphlet ,-The Pro- 

from 1947 had not been nuhUshL li*^*^**^ J. Census for the whole country 

joworkomfigor^forthew^j^^^^^ the writer's stay in Egypt (,95.) and he had 

into account the increase of populatio?^ from General Census of 1937, taking 

*Ojcar Lewis Lifting *937 19,000,000 in IQ47, 

* 95 L p. 30. * y^lhgt: Ttpo^tlan Rtsiudud^ University of Illinois Press, 
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THE VILLAGE SETTING 

TABLE 1 

Comparison of age-group distribution of Silwa Bahari and Egypt 

as a whole.^ 


Age group 

Percentage of Total Population 

Silwa 

Egypt 

under 5 

15*0 

13-3 

5-9 

11‘9 

13-9 

10-14 

I 1-2 

12-0 

« 5 -i 9 

I I*I 

8-5 

20-29 

14-5 

15-2 

30-39 

139 

14*6 

40-49 

10-5 

lo-r 

50-59 

6*1 

59 

60 and over 

5*7 

6-3 

unidentified ages 

0-2 

1 

0-2 


Like many other villages in Upper Egypt, Silwa lies at the foot of the 
Eastern Plateau. This physical setting divides the villagers’ world in Silwa 
into three distinct parts: the ‘hills’, the villages, and the fields. The barren 
‘hills’, with their rugged dark rocks, though a source of fear and apprehen¬ 
sion to the children, are not so inhospitable for the adults who rely on the 
salty clay (nitrous soil) found in these hills for use as land fertilizer. The 
village itself is composed of compact houses built of sandstone, which is 
available in the environment. There is hardly any planning in the village 
scheme, except for three main streets cutting across the village from east 
to west and another main street leading from north to south; the first three 
forming the main routes from the village to the fields. The rest of the by¬ 
ways between the houses are narrow' and twisted and are occasionally 
interrupted by heaps of stones and rubble. After 1936, owing to the increase 
of village population, a new space between the old village and the railway 
line was allotted free by the government for building purposes. Most of 
this space has been built upon and inhabited mainly by those married sons 
whose parental homes have not sufficient room for their accommodation. 
However, the finest buildings in the village are the two mosques. With 
whitewashed walls, elegant and dignified minarets, and a floor covered 
with mats, these mosques represent one of the most cohesive forces in the 

* Here ihe percentages in Silwa arc worked out from the figures given for 1947, but 
those of Egy pt from the figures of 1937. Thus one could assume that the percentages of 
age groups have not radically changed. On the other hand, there are no detaik about 
age groups in Silwa in the 1937 Census. 
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THE VILLAGE SETTING 

life of the villagers—religiorr. Next to the mosques in appearance and 
cleanliness are some of the shops and stores. These must have a minimum 
standard of building requirements, according to ofheial regulations. On 
the north side of the village stand the police station, the post office and the 
elementary school. As to the fields, they extend to the west of the railway 
road up to the Nile bank, where the water-pumping works, established in 
1932, stands with its modern buildings and garden and electric light. 

It is worth mentioning here that each of the ten villages constituting the 
administrative unit of Silwa has its own name and is separated from its 
neighbours, however close these may be, by a recognized boundary, e.g. a 
high mound, a valley, or a stretch of gravel or sand. Each of these villages 
(or two villages combined, as in the case of four of the villages) has iu 
mosque and village saint tomb with a cemetery attached to it. In spite of 
the fact that all the villages attached to Silwa trace their origin to one 
ancestor, as will be discussed later, their spatial separation is associated 
with sub-divisions in their kinship relations. 

The physical characteristics of the inhabitants of these villages show a 
considerable degree of homogeneity. With their dark skins and long heads, 
mey seem to conform to the ancient Southern Eg^yptian type.* All the 
inhabitants of Silwa, however, take great pride in describing themselves as 
descendants of Arab stock related to the Prophet. They refer to their 
traditions and customs and even their dress as ‘Arabian’. Whether their 
claim IS true or not, the belief is of central importance as one of the cohesive 
lorces in the village community, and it is the means by which the villagers, 
w^i^ly the older generaUon, distinguish their way of life from that of 


nJr. of daily life in Silwa hardly varies. The crack of dawn wit- 

oriheh ‘'^“‘"S/or morning prayers; youths and men, mounted 

fields whh tK "tost men and boys are heading towards the 

fields with their cattle and tools; and by broad daylight the village seems 

-nlhropology of Egypiians. maintains that 
« far as ihc i ! tJppcr and Lower Regions 

'wnower headland lonter 

that ihey confomf mn modern Egyptian population from all over Egypt suggests 

homogeneous and there are no ^ the population is very 

and the Copis^fhe RaS Hi differences in tin, respect between the Mosle,™ 

Modem Population of Eevm of the Ancient and 

^VI. .M6. pri3.4 0/Anthropolosical Vol. 

conqucrii^ race. with gieat caution. The notion of the Arabs as a 

-ni"ds ofX indigent of t!.fon the 
^dertd members of that race Man showed an earnest desire to be con- 

“Arab iriba. A. Anm.ar 5 ^ ft.al S'‘“'‘''‘8 ‘''"“''vaa 

PP- 13-ai. ’ V Sharqiya (Ph.D. thesis, Manchester Univenity), 
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THE VILLAGE SETTING 

almost deserted, except for women going on visits or on business and young 
children noisily engaged in their games. By sunset the roads leading to the 
village become busy and crowded with villagers and cattle returning home, 
who in their hurried endeavour to get their evening meal raise the dense 
cloud of dust that characterizes the agricultural roads and the village 
streets during this hour. Some time later, the village witnesses the general 
exodus of women and girls from the village towards the Nile to fill their 
water jars, while the men sprawl outside the houses or cluster round a 
wood-fire in the guest house on cold nights to exchange news, smoke their 
tobacco and engage in gossip. 

In portraying some of the features of the rustic setting and life in Silwa, 
a question emerges: to what extent is this village under study typical of 
the rural conditions in Eg>pt? To such a question an objective answer is 
almost impossible, considering the fact that there are five thousand large 
villages and twenty thousand hamlets (izbahs) in Eg>T>t. The writer can 
only claim with confidence that Silwa is typical of the majority of villages 
in the province of Aswan. There are certainly differences from one 
province to another, with regard to the degree of urbanization, the infiltra¬ 
tion of agencies of social change such as schools, means of communication, 
newspapers and radio. On the whole, Aswan, being the farthest province 
from the metropolis, could be considered relatively the least affected by 
such factors. It is abo known as one of the poorest provinces, as the Nile 
Valley reaches its narrowest stretch in the south (with the exception of the 
district of Kom Ombo). Moreover, Silwa, as will be seen later, is com¬ 
posed mainly of small landowners. There are many other villages through¬ 
out Eg)pt where the inhabitants are mainly tenants or part-owners and 
part-tenants, while many others work as hired labour.* With the exception 
of Kom Ombo, the majority of the land in Aswan produces subsbtcnce 
crops, while in other provinces cash crops such as cotton and sugar-cane 
may be the main agricultural crop. 

At thbjuncture it is important to point out one of the striking differences 
between most of the provinces of Upper Egypt down to Beni Suef and 
the other provinces, esj>ecially in the Delta. Thb is while women in the 
former provinces go about veiled and do not actually work on the fields, 
those in the latter are neither veiled nor debarred from active work on the 
farm. The writer cannot satbfactorily account for such a difference and 
knows of no source that has tackled this question. Is it merely a result of 
some historical or racial difference between the two parts of the country? 
Has it some connection with cotton culture and the perennial irrigation 
which are mainly predominant in the North?* Is it an expression of some 

^ See A. Ammar, op. cit. 

* The cultivation of cotton requires not only a dense population^ but one with a birth 
rate abot e the average. Charles Issawi, Eg^pt—An Economic and S^al Analysis, London, 
1947. In the light of this, female labour was perhaps essential for the economic activities 
in those provinces. 
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THE VILLAGE SETTING 

major cultural variation between these regions? Or is it a combination of 
these factors? At present the writer finds himself unable to settle such an 
issue. 

In conclusion, it is extremely difficult to show the extent to which Silwa 
is a typical Egyptian village. All that can be claimed is that Silwa at least 
represents one of the village types prevailing in Upper Egypt. It also 
reflects in its community life some of the national problems of population 
pressure, of agricultural economy, malnutrition, and slow rate of accepting 
government-sponsored programmes as evidenced by instances of resistance 
and evasion which will be discussed later. 

If, however, no single concrete statement about Silwa applies to other 
villages in Upper Egypt, the writer can tentatively assume that through 
the diversity of details there runs a common outlook and ethos of life 
and that very few differences obtain with regard to the cultural values and 
the aims and methods of socialization.* 


Silwa, however, was not primarily chosen for a field-work investigation 
for its ‘typicalness’ or otherwise, and the writer must admit that ‘the 
prime mover’ for this selection was his personal connection with the village. 
In it he was born and brought up till the age of seven, when he left to 
receive his primary-school education in Aswan, his secondary education in 
Sohaj, province of Jirja, and his university course in Cairo. Throughout 
his life he has never severed his contacts with his birthplace as he used to 
stay there during summer holidays and the short-term vacations. The 
writer lived in close emotional, spiritual and intellectual touch with the 
villagers, a position which has its merits and demerits for such a study. 

he choice of such a village was also appropriate as it presents a con¬ 
venient starling point for a first study of this kind, as the village is relatively 
j^lated and homogeneous where the traditional culture is presumably 

Detter prMerved than others in more contact witheity life. With fewer social 

complexity of social classes, of differential functions 
nd of division of labour, and with the dominance of universals and a 
minimum of alternatives and specialities in social behaviour, such a com- 
munity is more amenable to study for a single investigator.* 

mont‘l«offi?lH°^‘''"!I language or even the dialect, the six 

‘ ^ field work were fairly adequate to carry out such an investigation. 

has 10 ra^ficaiion of such a statement, research in other Provinces 

and Middle East can sho*^ has been felt by many scholars. ‘The Near 

Education and ^ contributions to these studies.’ Margaret Read, 

or modem times has m H ’ P’hloslem writer, in either medieval 

country.’^ A i organization of village life in his 

and are us^hereT^the I"*! ipccialilies’ have been introduced by R. Linton 

PP- 97 *- 4 -R. Firth refen m ilT* ^ 1946, 

» type of study for which r behaviour, 

Orianiiation, London 1951 *“ 88 C 3 is the term micro-sociology, in Elements oj Social 
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If there is not to be a wide gulf between the elite, and the ordinary run of 
people, then it is necessary that our cultural mentors should train them* 
selves in a sympathetic sensibility towards the tastes . . . and the day-to- 
day habits of common folk. . . . What is rather needed is much more study 
of the nature of the impulses which the supposedly vulgar mass is obeying, 
and of the reasons why the impulses take the direction they do. 

SIR FRED CLARKE, Freedom in (he Educative Society. 





Introduction 


THEORETICAL LEADS AND 
METHODS OF THE STUDY 


T his is a study of the social and psychological aspects of education 
in a village community in which an interdisciplinary approacit 
has been adopted. For the sociological part which forms tlie main 
body of the book, the writer has attempted to utilize many of the concep¬ 
tual categories and methods usually employed in studies of total culture 
which aims at creating out of the diverse pieces of human realities ‘a 
coherent representation of a society, in terms of the general principles of 
organization and motivation that regulate behaviour in it’.^ To achieve 
this purpose, many of the theoretical assumptions utilized in research in 
Anthropology and Sociology have been applied, for ‘there can be no 
valuable empirical observations without the lead of a theory’.® There is 
no claim of originality in the theoretical leads of this work, as the \vriter 
only attempted to examine ‘how finely some tools given by wiser men 
might cut. It is beconung increasingly important in any research to satisfy 
three main requirements; the first is to make explicit one’s own assump¬ 
tions that guided the work; the second is to describe the methods and 
techniques used; and the third is the extent to which one’s ideas and 
methods have undergone change during the actual work, for research is 
equally a learning process for the person conducting it.® 

Ihroughoutthe book the cultural approach has been the dominant one. 
^PP*'cc‘ation of‘culture’ as a phenomenon sui generis and its explana- 
or the understanding of human behaviour have been one of 
tne major achievements of modern anthropologyThere is no need here 


* Foreword, p. vii. 

Loadon, xi. ^ S,cUl^. 

‘941. p.G. "rhe Social Life of a Modem Community, New Haven, 

upon thrc^xiwcnce ofMv* na coniinuiiy of culture docs not depend 

•The Oincept of Cu^ mdtv.duals Clyde Kluckhohn and W.lUa.n Kelly, 

Ihcre need L no SnUadi’etS PP' 

o comradtetton between viewing culture as organic or personalistic a.id 
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THEORETICAL LEADS AND METHODS OF THE STUDY 

to discuss the development of this concept of culture; it is sufficient only 
to state the ways in which the term is to be used. Wherever possible, the 
writer hzis tried to perceive culture at its three levels, the functional, the 
historical and the psychological. 

What Malino^vski expressed as the functional point of view is concerned 
with the interrelatedness of the various institutions, social structures, 
artifacts, mental and moral disciplines in the life of the human group 
studied. The functional approach is basically ‘holistic’, and culture is con¬ 
ceived as an integral in which the various items are interdependent.* As 
the social system is not an aggregate, but an integrated whole, ‘the function 
of a particular usage is the contribution it makes to the total social life as 
the functioning of the total social system’.* 

The second level of‘culture’ is the historical; time being as important 
as space. Temporal factors and historical determinants have been taken 
into account by many of the present-day ‘functionalists’ for the under¬ 
standing of the social present and of the phenomena of social change.® 
It would have been of great value if there had been historical records 
about the village under study; there are even no past statistics that might 
indicate the historical development of such social items as population, 
resources, division of land and the like. For the villagers, history is mainly 
what is contained in the memories of the living generations through oral 
transmission, or what is communicated by the literate section of the com¬ 
munity, e.g. smatterings of the history of the Arabs, the Prophet and the 
Saints. It is obvious, however, that the village cannot be considered as a 
self-contained structural unit but has to be related to the forces of the 
national history and their repercussions, if any, on the village.* 

In dealing with the psychological level of culture, the trend is not so 
clear, since this approach is relatively recent. Moreover, the issue con¬ 
cerning the extent to which a sociological study of this kind should extend 
its inquiry into the psychological field has not been fully accepted.® Added 


as super-organic or impcrsonallslic, provided we are aware that they arc two different 
levels of abstraction, with the former being prior to the latter logically and genetically. 
David Bidiicy, 'Human Nature and the Cultural Process’, in Anurican AnlkropologUt, 
Vol. XLIX. t947. p. 380. 

* B. Malinowski, article ’Culture’ in Entyclopaedia of Socint Scittues and in Scunttftc Ihtory oj 
Culture, University of North Carolina Press, 1944. 

* Kadcliffc-Brown, quoted by E. Evans-Prilchard, Social Anthropology, London, 195*> 


^ E. Evans-Pritchard, op. cit , p. 60. For a criticism of the extreme functionalists who 
ignore the historical dimemion see A. Victor Murray, 'The Limili of Functional Antnro- 
polog>’\ in Overseas Educdiiortf Vol. X, 1938-9, pp. 4*“5» Max Gluckman, An Ana ysis 
of the Sociological Theories of Bronislovv Mali 110 w*ski*, RhcHes Lh ingstoru Papers^ No. I , 
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THEORETICAL LEADS AND METHODS OF THE STUDY 

to this, is the fact that there is no single system of psychology which one 
could apply with scientific assurance; and even experimental psychology 
contains an air of unreality and artificiality with regard to cultural and 
social behaviour.* Yet the increasing attempts for rapprochement be¬ 
tween the social sciences as an ideal to be achieved, as evidenced in the 
challenging literature already written, made the writer convinced of the 
value of an integrative approach in his study 

Nadel, for instance, maintains that both the functional and historical 
approaches to culture imply, to a greater or lesser degree, tlie influence of 
ps) chologicaI phenomena, but that in neither of them is the part pla) cd 
by psychology in human culture explicitly and openly recognized.^ More¬ 
over, many of the American anthropologists assert that ‘there is more to 
any culture than meets the eye’, and that the ‘functionalists’ have only 
confined themselves to the ‘overt’ or ‘explicit’ aspects of culture that lie 
open to observation. The data of culture, however, contain ‘feelings’, 
^thoughts’, and ‘motivations’ for which they suggested terms such as 
covert’ or ‘implicit’ culture which is not synonymous with ‘subjective’ * 
In this way society is likened to the individual, the understanding of whom 
does not only depend on what he can tell us, or what he knows about 
himself, but equally on what he is reticent about and what he docs not 
knw about himself, which is an important factor in his personality.® 

The recent interest in the psychological phenomena of culture has pro¬ 
duced a specific type of approach called the ‘typological or charactero- 
logical, expre^ed mainly in the writings of Mead, Benedict, and Bateson. 
Ihe three writers m their statements have attempted to establish an 
analogy between the variations between cultural selectivity and the 
mdividuals temperaments, thus bringing problems of psychology to the 
foreground m sociological research. According to Mea^ ‘each simple 
homogeneous cultme can give scope only to a few of the varied human 
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THEORETICAL LEADS AND METHODS OF THE STUDY 
the values dear to some human temperaments and alien to others, a culture 
embodies these values more and more firmly in its structure, in its political 
and religious systems, in its art and literature, and each new generation 
is shaped firmly and definitely to the dominant trends.’* For Benedict, 
cultural configurations are mere expressions of autonomous psychological 
trends, leading to the integration of culture and producing the ‘ideal type’ 
and the ‘deviant’. In this way, the typical personality amongst the Plains 
Indians is somewhat manic or Dionysian, while that of the Zuni Indians 
is self-effacing or Apollonian.* Bateson explains culture change as the 
appropriateness of such a given change to the properties and ‘genius’ of 
the culture concerned. The circularity between the individual and his 
society must mean that ‘the culture in some way affects the psychology 
of the individuals, causing whole groups of individuals to think and feel 
alike. A culture perpetuates itself through education, inducing and pro¬ 
moting certain types of psychological processes, or by selection, favouring 
those individuals who have an innate tendency to psychological processes 
of a certain kind.’* 

The exponents of the ‘culture pattern theory’ have been subjected to 
various criticisms. The type of integration they infer is ‘impressionistic’ and 
oversimplified. Other critics maintain that the patterns formulated are of 
an ‘aesthetic nature’ rather than scientific, and that pattern-consciousness 
is a product of the mind of these writers and not necessarily derived from 
the cultural data observed.* If this ‘pattern-formation’ is b<tsed on an 
analogy with the individual, psychologists, and especially clinical psycho¬ 
logists, categorically deny the fact that there is an individual who is ‘fully 
integrated’ or ‘inherently harmonious’.® As one of the most trenchant 
critics of the cultural pattern theory, Nadel finds it something of a miscel¬ 
lany made up of various cultural sectors and forces, e.g. unconscious 
choices, tacit impulses and diffuse emotional motives, rational purposes, 
and moral values and judgments.® If some kind of integration is necessary 
for the survival of society, it does not necessarily have to be focused on one 
idee fixe, a single attitude or value about which the rest of cultural content 
is organized. ‘Many cultures seem to include a considerable number of 
attitudes and values all of which are significant, and each of which serves 
as a focal point for the integration of a different sector of the total culture.’’ 

* Margaret Mead, Stx and Temptramtnt in Thru Primitive Societies^ London, i 935 » 
Introduction. 

* Ruth Benedict, Patterns of Culture^ London, 1949. 

® Gregory Bateson, Naven^ Cambridge, 1936, p. 113. 

* Petri m Sorokin, Society, Culture and Personality, New York, I 947 i PP- 337 “ 4 L reviews 
the various concepts of integrations and attempts to establish the criteria of causal- 
functional and meaningful logico^aestheiic integration. See also S. F. Nadel, op. cil. 

^ Ceiz Roheim, Psycho-Analysis and Anthropology (Culture, Personality and the Unconsaous), 
New York, 1950. 

* Foundations of Social Anthropology, London, I 95 *» PP- 

t Ralph Linton in Abraham Kardincr, The Individual and His Society, New York, I 939 > 
Foreword, p. ix, 
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THEORETICAL LEADS AND METHODS OF THE STUDY 
While the ‘typologists’ have carried their concept of integration to that 
length, the critics of their approach however have not abandoned the 
concept of‘the unitary character of society’, not on a single value or affect, 
but in a threefold frame of reference, including the integration of pur¬ 
poses, a pattern of psychological nature and a pattern of logical consis¬ 
tency. With the alignment, coincidence, and interrelation of these facets 
of culture, its possible unity and consistency emerge as an outcome of 
analysis and social understanding. In this way, certain constellations of 
cultural behaviour could be solely and intelligibly understood in terms 
of either logical consistency or rational purposes, implying some measure 
of fitness between this type of behaviour and its psychological functions. 
However, certain actions cannot be explained in the light of these two 
categories, being irrational or non-logical, and in such cases psychological 
explanations arc required and appropriate.^ 

With this frame of reference, it would be possible to conceive different 
expressions in cultural contents as well as selected biases and ‘preferred 
persistent tendences’ as put foi^vard by Bartlett.* From Nadel and Linton, 
the writer finds his most satisfactory theoretical explanations for the 
selectivity of culture and for the interlocking of its contents, and he turns 
now to search for his leads with regard to the various methods used by a 
society for its cultural continuity. This leads to the vast field of culture, 
personality, and national character studies which has been extending so 
rapidly during the last ten years. The purpose of these studies is to ascer¬ 
tain how various cultures affect the personality of their individuals, pro¬ 
ducing different personality structures. What is meant here by the 
I^rsonality is neither the autonomous nor the purely biological or universal 
c aractcristics of the individual. Personality must be viewed primarily as 
^f^.^^S'tration of responses which an individual has developed as a result 
o his experience.* With Linton’s masterly analysis of the relation between 
culture and personality, it is only important here to note that by the 
explanatory concept of personality we mean the ‘typical individual’ or, 
according to Bartlett, ‘the Social Personality’.* It is impossible to give 
nere any adequate review of such studies, but it could be stated that they 
wing out the impact of culture, the ways it conditions individual behaviour, 

attitudes, and portray the cultural forces 
* D °P- Chapter xiii. 

*R London, 193a, p. *55. 

‘The oj Pasomliiy, London, ,947. P- 83. G. Bateson, 

Z)u«>r*„ Vol Pcrsonalily*. in McV. Hunt (cd.). PtJionalHy and Bthaviour 
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producing a t\pe of personality with ‘predictable behaviour’.^ \Iany of 
these studies, under the influence of the Freudian psychology', lay their 
emphasis on child-rearing practices, such as sphincter control, the weaning 
situation or manner of swaddling, as the basic determinant of adult 
personality or national character, or as ultimate causes of Japan’s or 
Germany’s going to war.2 Moreover, many of these studies ignore or 
attribute little importance to social institutions, value systems, and forces 
of history, economics, and politics. One of the most sober and balanced 
approaches to this question is that of Kluckhohn and Leighton in their 
writings on the N'avaho.® 

This approach of Culture-Personality brought to the forefront the 
problems involved in the individual’s development and his adaptation to 
the cultural situation in the process of growing up. Some social anthro¬ 
pologists, such as Firth and Richards, have described ‘what’ is transmitted 
to the growing child during his life cycle, but ‘how’ the transmission of 
the cultural heritage takes place has received less attention.'* According to 
Kardiner, the ‘minutiae’ of the cultural procedures arc as important as 
the end-product to the understanding of both culture and personality 
formation.® It is only recently that anthropology, enriched by personality 
psychology' and psycho-analytical concepts, has concerned itself with the 
genetic development of cultural norms, attitudes, and skills in the growing 
individual. This type of approach, with its varying emphases, is sometimes 
called ‘diachronic’, explaining ho\v an antecedent condition of society is 
converted into some subsequent condition and thus includes the study of 
individuals.® In the ‘synchronic’ approach, however, culture is regarded as 
something ‘given’ and as a matter of adult transmission from one group 
to another and from one generation to another. ‘The supposed “givenness” 
of culture is the most serious obstacle to our real understanding of culture 
and culture change and their relationship to individual personality. . . . 
From the culture-acquiring child point of view, we find that culture is 

* For a valuable collcciion of articles on this theme of‘Culture-Personality’ sec Clyde 
Kluckhohn and Henry .\. Murray (ed.). Personality m A'aft/re, Society and Culture, Nc'V York, 
194H. For a good bibliography and survey of studies on national character see Julian 
H. Stc%vard, ibid., pp. 75-B3, and G. Bateson, ‘Morale and National Character’, in God¬ 
win Watson, Chilian Morale. 

*An extreme example of this approach is Geoffrey Gorcr's The Ameriean People, New 
York, 1948, and in collaboration with J. Rickman, The People of Great Russia, London, 

1950. For a specific l>pc of approach to national character see Raymond B. Cattell, ‘The 
Dimensions of Culture Patterns by Factorization of National Characteristics', in Journal 
of Abnonnal and Social Psychology, October >949. 

* A. and D, Leighton, The Savaho Door, Harvard University Press, J945. A. Leighton 
and C. Kluckhohn, The Children of the People, Harvard, 1948. 

* See Meyer Fortes, Social and Psychological Aspects of Education in Taleland, London, 1938, 
p. 6. 

* Kardiner, The Psychological Frontiers of Society, New York, 1945, p. 4 - 

* M. Mead, ‘Character Fonnation and the Diachronic Theory’, in M. Fortes (ed.). 
Social Structure, Oxford, 1949, p. 18. 
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something to be gradually and gropingly explored and discovered. 

This approach has resulted in a number of studies on the ‘socialization’ 
and the ‘growing up’ of the individual in his or her cultural context, 
showing how the child in its development gradually approximates to the 
general orientations of the social personality of the mature adult. In this 
manner, these studies directly touch the educational issues involved in 
social and cultural adaptation. They bring to the forefront the ways in 
which the individual becomes a culture-carrier and a culture-modifier. 
The details of the learning process, ‘the cultural shaping of appetites’, the 
social disciplines, and the system of reward and punishment, all find their 
place in the study of socialization, through which cultural transmission is 
made possible by replacing ‘outer force’ by ‘inner compulsion’. In this 
manner the link between ‘culture’ and ‘education’ becomes obvious, and 
the approaches of cultural anthropology and sociology can be greatly 
relevant to educational questions. 

This process of replacing the social force by individual acceptance of a 
basic minimum of conformity has led to the adoption of certain theoretical 
concepts and findings of psychology by some social anthropologists. In this 
particular field of child development, the work of psycho-analysts and 
clinical psychologists has been the most relevant to anthropologists. Some 
of their findings, believed to be universal with regard to characteristics of 
adolescence or the absolute connection between toilet training, early infan¬ 
tile experience, and character traits, have been checked and modified by an¬ 
thropologists working in cultures different from the European background.® 

However, the orthodox psycho-analytical emphasis on childhood cx- 
pcriences to the minimization of later possibilities of re-education has been 
criticized by many psychologists and psycho-analysts of the so-called 
Neo-Freudian’ school, with its sociological orientation.® Whatever the 
criticism of clinical psychology may be, the writer accepts their assump¬ 
tion that childhood training and disciplines form one of the resources of 
wcicty for channelling human energy into the preferred cultural responses. 
1 He position of psycho-analysts sophisticated with the findings of social 
anthropology is made clear in Erikson’s recent work on Childhood and 

from which the following statement has been taken in connection 
with education amongst the Sioux Indians: 

A first impression suggests that the cultural demand for generosity 
ment «nH ^ foundation from the privilege of enjoying the nourish- 

emanating from the unlimited breast-feeding; while 
«ady f^ocUy contributed to the tribe’s always 

Ab’rrrKLtaT^' Horn.,, E.ich Fro,„„, .„d 
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‘We are not saying here that their treatment in babyhood causes a 
group of adults to have certain traits—as if you turned a few knobs in 
your child-training system and you fabricated this or tliat kind of tribal 
or national character. In fact we are not discussing traits in the sense of 
irreversible aspects of character. We are speaking of goals and values and 
of the energy put at their disposal by child-training systems. Such values 
persist because public opinion continues to consider them “natural” and 
does not admit of alternatives. . . . But values do not persist unless they 
work, economically, psychologically and spiritually, and I argue that to 
this end they must continue to be anchored, generation after generation, 
in early child-training; to remain consistent, must be embedded in a 
system of continued economic and cultural syntheses. For it is the synthesis 
operating within a culture which increasingly tends to bring into close- 
knit thematic relationship and mutual amplification such matters as 
climate and anatomy, economy and psychology, society and child- 
training.’^ 

Kardiner, in collaboration with Linton, is perhaps one of the most 
important clinical psychologists who have applied psycho-analysis to the 
study of culture. He developed the concept of basic personality structure, 
an abstraction which can be deduced from the content and organization 
of a culture, with a kind of dialectic between it and the cultural institutions. 
Kardiner maintains that, in this way, his scheme is interactional and 
dynamic, as ‘changes in certain institutions result in changes in basic 
personality structure, while such basic personality changes, in turn, lead 
to the modification and reinterpretation of existing institutions’.* Kardiner 
and Linton themselves are aware of the difficulties in their concept of the 
basic personality structure and especially that of equating it with the 
personality of the individuals of that society. Its advantage, however, over 
the framework of the culture pattern exponents, is that it groups together 
certain interrelated items of behaviour and treats them as units. A number of 
institutions and constellations of institutional behaviour may be orientated 
towards food, another towards sex, and a third towards attitudes arising 
out of childhood training. This concept of the ‘basic personality structure’ 
takes into account the varied range of cultural institutions with such values 
as rank, prestige, and status. Such an approach renders it possible to make 
certain predictions about the institutions which such a personality struc¬ 
ture is likely to invent, accept, or reject.* Unlike the orthodox psycho¬ 
analysts, Kardiner includes in his scheme the boon of culture as well as 
its discontents, as evidenced in his emphasis on the term ‘ego structure 
rather than ‘the libidinal ties’.* He places adequate emphasis on the social 

* Erik H. Erikson, Childhood and Society London, I 95 ^> PP* *21—2. 

* R. Linton in Kardiner, TTu Indhidual and His Societj'y p. vii. 

^ A. Kardiner, Psychological Frontiers of Society y p. 29. 

* In this way he accepts the functionalist approach, in which culture is viewed as 
increasing the individual power of achievement, an 'initial insialincni* of freedom as well 
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forces, although here the interaction of the basic personality structure on 
the cultural institutions has not been worked out satisfactorily. His 
methodology of culture analysis on the criteria of security systems, sexual 
controls, points of tension, satisfaction of dependency cravings, social 
dbciplines, fantasy gratification provides possible and feasible ‘pegs’ for 
constellations of human behaviour. It also provides a scope for a better 
understanding of certain universal features of culture, such as dreams and 
folklore, in a functional way, by establishing their linkage with other 
cultural constellations.^ Thus, in this work, many of Kardiner’s constructs 
have been utilized for the explanation of certain aspects of our data, 
especially in connection with folk and children’s tales, dreams, food 
anxieties, and sexual behaviour. 

The field methods used in this study are those of the current anthropo¬ 
logical repertory depending mainly on hearing and seeing through partici¬ 
pant observation, informants, and asking questions of many adults and 
children on certain problems and to check data given by informants.^ 
For information about children, the Kuttabs and the elementary school 
were available centres together with a ‘children’s hour’ organized in the 
writer s house to which children between seven and twelve years old came 
on three occasions. It was impossible to stimulate adolescent interest in 
such a gathering, partly because of their economic responsibilities, and 
partly because of their excessive shyness and reserve, and this perhaps 
accounts for the thinness of our observations concerning this age group, 
ntelligence tests, Stewart Emotional Response, Moral Ideology, Story 
Completion and Rorschach tests, were administered to children, with the 
exception of the last test which included adults as well. 

A preliminary statement about the choice of certain psychological tests 

indicate the extent of their relevance to our study 
Ihe Moral Ide^ology, the Emotional Response, and the Story Completion 
arc intended to reveal some of the norms and the attitudes which 
cmidren acquire at various stages of development and some of their 
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reactions and sentiments for different situations. These tests are also 
expected to draw the attention of the field worker to data which otherwise 
might escape his notice. 

The Projective Test of the Rorschach Ink Blots is growing in popularity 
as a teclinique in field work especially amongst those anthropologists 
who are concerned with the relations beUv'een culture and personality. 
The test is intended to reveal ‘the basic organization of the personality 
structure, including the fundamental affective and cognitive features of 
mental life’.* In spite of many difficulties and limitations in applying such a 
test, some Rorschach researchers, working with anthropologists, have 
noted that the principles of the test could be applied with some validity 
in cross-cultural situations.* 

Our purpose in administering Intelligence tests was not primarily for 
inter-group comparisons, but mainly to elicit information regarding the 
mental ‘orientation’ characteristic of the group. Three types of tests were 
selected, verbal (Kabbani’s test for primary school children), a paper and 
pencil test (Porteus Maze), and a practical performance test (Alexander’s 
pass-along). The assumption is that the significant differences in the score 
of these tests would be considered as different adjustment to different test 
material and situations. This could be legitimately regarded as reflection 
of specific qualitative factors of culture, and culturally determined forms 
of intelligence. In a study of the effects of culture upon children’s thoughts 
and actions, these data arc deemed relevant to our purposes.* 

Our methods lack the sociological depth afforded by the gathering of 
life histories, and intensive case studies of families and individuals supple¬ 
menting a more diffused and general study of a greater number of indi¬ 
viduals. Resistance was expected and encountered in such attempts, even 
with my informants as shown in Appendix I. X’arious reasons can be given 
for such resistance. They were ill at case at doing things for research, 
reluctant to engage in an activity which might be considered as dangerous 
gossip, especially when recorded on paper, and might reach official circles. 
Their attitude is that personal problems should be ‘covered and not 
‘exposed’ to others. Perhaps their interest was not sufficiently stimulated, 
for they would ask me, ‘And what is the use of all this to us?’ It became 
obvious to me during my field work that in order to get the full co¬ 
operation of the people for such research, it was necessary to be able to 
help them in their everyday problems. One villager expressed this m a 
candid way; ‘You must now be useful to us as we have been help u to 
you.’ A similar observation has been made by Oscar Lewis, who advocates, 
on the basis of his experience in Tcpoztlan, the combination of research 

‘ B. KlopfiT atjd D. Kcllcv, The Rorsehaeh Technique. New York, 1946 edition, p. ix. 

* Cor.i du Bois, The People of Alor, University of Minnesota Press, 1944, P- 5 » 9 - 

35. Nadcl. ‘The Application of Intelligence Tests in the .Anthropological 1 icid , 
The Study 0/Society, pp. 184-97. For a full account of these tests and their application an 

findings, see Appendices. 
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and service programmes as an excellent way of integrating the fields of 
both applied and theoretical Anthropology.* This constraint and fear of 
divulging personal information could be also attributed to the vulnerability 
of the villagers’ ego-structure, to which we shall refer later.* 

What relevance have such assumptions and approach to a study in 
education? A great part of the answer to such a question must be obvious 
by now. If education, in its broadest sense, is the process of transmitting 
the cultural contents, values, attitudes, and the body of technical and 
social experience from one generation to another, surely the sociological 
approach is of the greatest value in educational research and educational 
policies. As Sir Fred Clarke expressed it, culture is the whole life-medium, 
and not the background with which education is concerned.* Formal 
educational institutions, from schools to universities, are only one transmis¬ 
sive agent of any nation’s ‘way of life’. Our approach docs not preclude 
the assumption that they are amongst the most efficient means of such 
transmission or that they are also a potent force in effecting social change. 
Here we are mainly concerned with education as the means of cultural 
continuity, of building social solidarity and cohesion. It is probably be¬ 
cause of uncritical faith in schools and other formal educational institutions 
that this transmissive role of education has been ignored. This is vaguely 
felt when some educationists go to the extreme and advocate leaving 
absolutely free for the development of their peculiarities of interest 
and behaviour. Such are rightly designated as cranks. Apart from those 
w 10 entertain the ideas of Rousseau’s Emile, ‘we are well aware that 
children learn their patterns of social behaviour, their ideas on family 
1 c and earning a living, their value systems in relation to social and 
economic life, far more extensively and intensively outside school than 
Society thus keeps itself as a going concern by educating its 
individuals to its established and time-tested w’ays of believing, feeling, 
thinking, and reacting for purposes of social action.* 

at education from this viewpoint may perhaps be disheartening 
to those educational planners and administrators who are anxious to go 
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ahead with the job, but, as Karl Mannheim repeatedly emphasized, ‘no 
educational activity or research is adequate in the present stage of con¬ 
sciousness unless it is conceived in terms of sociology of education’. ‘Society 
blindness’ or lack of‘social awareness’ may lead to totalitarianism, or at 
least to educational malaise and wishful thinking.* 

This sociological approach to education has stimulated few studies for 
the evaluation of educational systems and policies as a function of a certain 
social order. In his Education and Social Change Sir Fred Clarke has shown 
that, in England, although many formulations about educational policy 
are consistently adopted in practice, they are yet less explicitly recognized 
in theory. Such policies and practices taken for granted are nonetheless 
potent in shaping the trends of English education, and his book consists 
of an analysis of the social and historical determinants of the educational 
system. He also made a plea for examining the various types of educational 
institutions and for analysing the extent to which they have reflected 
certain characteristics of English life.^ 

For the United States, the book entitled Who Shall be Educated? is an ex¬ 
ample of a sociological approach to the function of the public school system 
in the American society. It shows how only partly true is the Americans 
faith that their education system provides everybody with an equal chance 
to the realization of the ‘American dream’. The authors, on the basis o 
their sociological findings, maintain that the American educational institu¬ 
tions cannot be satisfactorily explained by such labels as the democratic 
spirit, the American Constitution, or equality of educational opportuni 
tics, but must be examined in the light of the status system which operates 
in the lives of American children. The freedom of educators and adminis 
trators who conceive of the educational system as serving democratic 
purposes is hedged about by certain irreducible stubborn facts a ou 
human beings, social institutions and the spheres of valuations within 
thcm .3 After describing some case studies of children, the authors observe 
that ‘even at the early age of ten or twelve, these children all were trave mg 
dilTerent paths of life. The school, with its common life, brought most oi 
them together and gave them a common experience and a commo 
literacy. But, as Miss Crane (their teacher) knew, the prescribe socia 
lines of the community fell upon them and even influenced their learning 
in school. Wliat a given child learned was not in Miss Crane s power 
determine. She could try to teach them all the same things, but t ey wou 

not learn the same things.’* . j • ki tr* 

In the light of such facts, the authors conclude that it is desirable 

gear the selecting machinery of educational institutions to the , 

and capacity of the social structure. If too few people are selecte 

^ K. Mannlicim, Diagnosis of Our Tims^ London, 1943 * _ . ^ 

* Sir Fred Clarke, Education and Social Change—An English InUrprelation, U>T\don, 

3 By W. Lloyd Warner, Robcri Havighurst and Martin B. Locb, London, i 94 ^* 

♦ W. Lloyd Warner et al.f op cii., p. 
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promoted through the educational system, the upper levels will be filled 
through other agencies and perhaps filled with people not properly trained. 
If too many are selected and pushed up, competition will become fierce for 
the higher jobs; some people will have to accept jobs below the level for 
which they are trained, and will consequently become frustrated and 
cynical. The authors assert: ‘We need to see more clearly that various sub¬ 
groups in our society can aim at difierenl goals and that it is not necessary 
for everyone to shoot for the top.’ A certain amount of social mobility 
seems necessary to maintain cohesion; a large measure of it would spell 
social instability and too little would give rise to dissatisfaction.* 

A more functional approach has been adopted in a project carried out 
by the American Youth Council in connection with the Negroes in the 
United States. The project has centred around the question ‘How does the 
fact of being born a Negro affect the developing personality of a boy or a 
girl?’ In this manner the writers attempted to show the relation between 
the home environment and the school. We cannot review the findings of 
these studies here.* It is only relevant to refer to them as another example 
of the increasing awareness to the importance of sociological research for 
programmes of educational reconstruction. 

With these assumptions of theory and methods of research, this study 
has been written with the transmissive function of education as the centre 
around which the village institutions, value-systems, attitudes and aims 
and methods of growing up’ are arranged. Education here is considered 
Ini'! aspects The first, the technical, consists in acquiring the skills 
nd techniques which enable the individual to become socially useful and 

Thl'l.T contributing to the group wealth and strength. 

societv’'i°m KJuckhohn calls the regulatory training, is the 

vake’w:?h- n as much as possible the individual’s ‘nuisance 

Moreover ' «fP^o"*oting to the maximum social cohesion.3 

viewin^r ’ " evaluating or at least 

tion onhe national policy in education. What is the func- 

T^wha^exTent L" Th universities in Egyptian society? 

What extent are these institutions functionally related to the needs of 

society. The same apprLch his American dass-siruciured 

the Yankee City seria. ^ ^ adopted by Warner and others in their studies in 

‘:«»ntains five volumes: 

vShing!onr,94o.*^ Dollard, CAiUren of Bondage (American Council of Education), 

Minor/or of education is made by Clyde Kluckhohu, 

ioiuol Aspects ‘’y W P^chc: 
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cultural continuity and social change? How can modern schooling be 
organized to promote economic productivity? Does the national system of 
education operate within the traditional value system and social sanctions, 
and if not what does it offer instead? Of course, these issues cannot be 
answered in this book, for we are mainly concerned with the educative 
process of the traditional pattern in a community which is hardly influenced 
by modern schooling. 

In summary we may say that this is an attempt to study childhood in an 
Egyptian village community. Children are not only observed in school or 
classroom, but also in their everyday life within the social group in which 
they live, work, play, and move. As far as is known to the writer there 
have been no studies of this kind, except a few autobiographies written by 
some eminent writers.^ Such autobiographies, however, must be regarded, 
if to be made use of in sociological studies, in the light of two main reserva¬ 
tions. The first is the therapeutic manipulation of the writer’s memory for 
certain experiences, and the second is the requirements of literary style.® 

‘Sec. for example, Taha Hussain, al Ayyam (in Arabic), translated into English by 
E. H. Paxton, An Egyptian Childhood, London, 1932. Ahmad Amcen, Hayati {My Ltjc), 
Cairo, 1950 (in Arabic). Edward Aliyah, An Arab Tells His Stcfy, London, * 946 * 

* See Margaret Mead, ‘Research on Primitive Children^ in L. Carmichael, Manual oj 

Child Psychology, New York, 1946, pp. 694-5. 
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Chapter One 

LIVELIHOOD IN SILWA 


T he natural resources, methods of production, means of livelihood 
and property-system of anycommunity provide a tangible mechan¬ 
ism which regulates and gives stability to the relations betv/een 
its members in accordance with the value system governing that culture.* 
In Silwa, the village conununity under study, agriculture is the basic 
activity of the great majority of the population. 

According to the 1947 Census the distribution of occupations in Silwa 
is as followsi^ 


Occupation 

Male 

Female 

Farmers 

Industrial workers 

Masons 

Transport 

Trade 

Personal servants 

Servants in Govt, offices and 
other social services 
Unproductive and undefined 
jobs 

Unemployed 

1288 

47 

47 

36 

60 

10 

78 

272 

292 

« 45 i 

84 

0 

0 

I 

387 

I 

86 

317 

Total: 4457 

2130 

2327 


morfthan ^ a cnterion for village occupations, it is clear that 

Yet the offi f population are engaged in agriculture. 

Yet the official census does not define its categories of occupation, and is 

^ P^opuiouon ansus. (Book I. Provi.ee of Aswan) fSovernmcm l^r«,, Cairo. .95.. 
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an unsatisfactory basis, and even misleading in some ways as it docs not 
agree with the facts observed in the field study. When I faced my informant, 
AH, with the census, he rejected it as unrepresentative of the occupations 
of the people of Silwa. He quickly asserted that they were all farmers and 
that all their women were housewives, and that ‘there were no other jobs 
for them’. After some computing, he added that there were about 6o shop¬ 
keepers and pedlars, all males.* Men (but not women) industrial workers 
might be those who are working at the water-pumping station, and those 
engaged in the sugar-factory in Kom Ombo, a town to the south of Silwa. 
The number of 47 masons, Ali said, was excessive, for he could count only 
twenty. The 36 persons working in transport could be those who were 
employed in the railway stations and the making of roads. He went on to 
say that the categories of servants, unproductive workers, and unemployed 
might be those who arc working in towns. He emphatically reiterated that 
he did not know how or from where the census authorities obtained the 
distribution of female occupations. 

Yet whatever the census may mean by this distribution of occupations, 
the obvious fact is that much more than 60 per cent of the population are 
farmers. Some of the people who could even be classified as shop and 
stall keepers and industrial workers or any other occupation are normally 
cither owners of a plot of land or partly engaged in agricultural activities.* 

Moreover, in the village there are four families of strangers. The one 
living on the western edge of the village is mainly engaged in carpentry 
such as making of doors, chests, benches, beds, and water-wheels (which 
was their main work before the introduction of j^erennial irrigation), and 
some farm implements. The iron implements such as the sickle and the hoe 
are usually made by the itinerant blacksmith who visits the village once 
or twice a year. The carpenter’s family is known to have originally come 
from the Province of Kena almost fifty years ago and have settled in Silwa 
ever since. They have no workshop but usually work in the homes of their 
customers. 

The main occupation of the second family, living at a distance of half 
a mile from the village on the northern edge, is pottery. Its members 
provide the village with most of the pots, pans, jars, water-pots and other 
utensils required for everyday life. The reason for their settlement on the 
northern side is to be nearer to the hills and the Nile from where they can 
procure clay, a whitish variety, needed for their job. 

The carpenter and the potter, as well as the barber and the blacksmith, 
do not usually receive their fees on the spot, but go for their round during 
the harvest to collect their ‘customs’. Every farmer is supposed to give 
them some of his crops, varying, of course, according to the services ren- 

* Very few women pedlars come from other provinces during harvest times to sell goods 
to women villagers and arc called gipsies. 

* For a general survey of agricultural problems in the Middle East, see B. A. Keen, 
TIu AgrUuhural Dei elopimrU of the AliddU Ecut, London, 1946. 
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dcred; but everyone must give them something, even ‘ten or eleven cobs 
of millet’. The same procedure of payment applies to the village under¬ 
taker and the man who calls the prayer-times (muazzin) and the postman. 
In the case of the man who leads the prayers (imam), villagers send his 
‘custom’ to his home, besides the small amount of money he receives from 
the ‘Ministry of Religious Endowments’. In other words, the artisans as a 
group are maintained by the community they serve, and are not paid by 
a fixed price for their results. There is an observable change in this 
‘maintenance basis’ especially in the case of the carpenter on his making 
of furniture and doors. 


The members of the third family of strangers are Christians (Coptic 
Church) who mainly derive their livelihood from the income of their corn- 
mill and who live on the other side of the railway track. They had mono¬ 
polized milling for twenty years. Then four persons from the village in 
competition started another corn-mill. Both these undertakings later co¬ 
operated and raised the charges, and it was this that gave an impetus to 
the whole village last year to establish a communal corn-mill. 


The fourth family which has a specialized job is that of the water- 
carriers who are also alien to the village. They live on its western border 
nearer to the Nile from which they draw water to distribute in water-skins 
to the homes of government officials, shopkeepers, childless couples and 
others, when extra water is required. They are paid either in bread, corn, 
or money, according to what they bring, and not on a ‘maintenance basis’ 
as their comparatively late arrival in the village has been welcomed by 
government officials, policemen, or childless people. 

Sixty years ago the first shop was opened in the village by a family 
called al Hudoor from Esna, in the Province of Kena.» Ten years later the 
first man from the village itself opened the second shop. At present, there 
are about thirty shops of varying size which have mostly started up during 

^ for goods sold has been, more often than not, 

» ^ of the harvest period. The shopkeepers keep an account of what 

customers buy, to be presented to them at this time. The same applies at 

government officials or wage-earners, who 
pay their bdU for purchased goods at the end of the month. 

is the Saturday (i.e. at the beginning of the week), 

Lial ^^onomic as well a 

takes place, and it is said, ‘Even to get the market’s dust 

Hirers bmcherif ’ ‘- ^ »>'oe- 

Cmkeir “d coffee-makers come ia to sell the vil- 

■Sa. Shtce then Jhe ' dealers buy crops, sheep, chickens and 

aXabr as t "i,Lt n?r “i^ni^hed con- 

‘ Plural ^ ^ ^ ^ increase in the number of village traders. 
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An oil-press was also started twenty years ago by a stranger from Kous, 
and he is still referred to as Koussy. At the beginning of every summer, 
the shop used to press oil from the locally grown sesame (simsim). Five 
years later the Omda (headman of the village) started another oil-press 
in competition, and this for some time gave rise to gossip concerning the 
Omda’s prestige in competing with the stranger. But during the last war, 
as a result of rationing the oil, the flourishing undertakings closed, being 
unable to come up to the hygienic requirements of the regulations and 
the government controls. 

Besides these specialized occupations there are two other occupations 
undertaken by families from the village, namely weaving and hair-cutting. 
The two families of weavers, with their old-fashioned looms, supply all the 
village women with their woollen cover (worn on going outside and also 
used as a blanket at night). They also weave the outer garments of the 
older generation of men (zabut), which they wear in winter, while the 
younger generation is gradually abandoning the homespun and woven 
wool for the factory-made cloth.^ 

For the last three generations these families of weavers and barbers have 
been carrying on with their occupations, as they possess no land. The same 
applies to two families of fishermen; one of these relies entirely on fishing, 
while the other follows it as a supplementary occupation to farming. 

Midwifery, and undertaking, are also specialized pursuits which have 
been carried on in the same families for a long time. The same is true of 
the offices of the priest and of the Sheikh of the village school (Kuttab). 

From such a survey it can be seen that the specialized occupations such 
as carpentry, milling, pottery, and shopkeeping have been introduced by 
outsiders, who, though performing an important function in the village 
economic life, have not been entirely accepted by the villagers as fully- 
fledged members of the contmunity. Immediately one of the villagers 
themselves engages in any of these occupations, however, this particular 
occupation is brought into a more conscious level of evaluation. As long 
as strangers alone pursue a particular task or occupation, the villagers are 
indifferent to, or deprecate, the value-prestige of that job. Yet if another 
villager can show that the job is as paying and rewarding as farming, then 
other villagers may entertain the idea of competing with him. The reluc¬ 
tance to embark on anything but farming is partly due to the fact that 
the specialized jobs mentioned have been started by outsiders. Moreover, 
there is no scope for much specialization of occupations, as an appreciable 
amount of this is done by the various members of the household. Barter, 
milling, basket- and mat-making, and even a crude type of building is 
being carried on by every household. It is the landless people who can 
only gain their living by working as craftsmen or traders. It is true that, 
as the technical skill required for specialized occupations is transmitted 
through the kinship lines, it is not surprising to find that most of these jobs 
* Women do the spinning for ihe cloth from the sheep's fleece. 
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are almost hereditary, learnt by son from father or uncle. Parents who have 
land afford their children no other opportunity but of working on it, and 
they endeavour to keep them on the farm. 

AH maintained that ‘agriculture is the best occupation and the most 
dignified of all, an occupation which is worth while following. Apart from 
aliens, there is no man who is not a farmer, and no woman who is not a 
housekeeper and a cook. A man cooking or sewing or a woman ploughing 
or irrigating the land is something unheard of in our village. Indeed, one 
of the reasons for marriage is the fact that some of the tasks are performed 
only by a woman, and there must be a woman to do them as there always 
has been. Very few of our women have travelled by train, and if so, chiefly 
to visit relatives in town or shrines of saints, while a much greater number 
of men go to town on private or olfleial visits.’ This statement shows clearly 
the rigid sex-distribution in occupation. Furthermore, farming, especially 
one’s own land, is the most esteemed occupation for men, and it is only 
necessity that forces others to be engaged in any other occupation.^ This 
attitude of mind renders the possibility of establishing an industry or craft 
in the village very difficult. The prestige attached to the possession of land 
IS very great. A wealthy merchant is not socially on par with a farm-owner. 
Farm-earnings arc the most meritorious of all earnings; in other words, 
they are the surest of all ‘halal’ earnings—legitimately deserved and thus 
divinely approved. In farming, one is grappling directly with nature and 
getting the produce out of the soil’s depths, depending on or contacting no 
other human beings, whom one might oppress or be oppressed by. One has 
only to sow the seeds and attend to them and God will look after the rest 
The same attitude of‘halal’ earnings applies to fishing, breeding cows or 
raising sheep, where the results solely depend on one’s treatment and 
dealing with the object to be attended to. Thus, according to AH ‘the 
eviU of man are avoided’. This is certainly a fabricated religlus kistifica! 
tion or rationalization of the most secure source of livelihood in this rural 

anS ^hows, however, the psychological 

anxiety that is bound up with economic insecurity, especially in ventures 

U fi conta ts 

tingui herfrrh " ' inheritance as dis- 

Status in the village. ^ ^ ^ ^ood origin and good 

memlTar^no.'dtfficuU 

tions has been the tangible h i ^°^°^cally speaking, land for genera- 

proverb.. There is noi^TnnnX'TJrof ‘'«‘Wore or in 


loihing m ihe icxi of ihe Koran to that effect. 
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one a piece of land, and to the less favoured a large piece of gold. As the 
first son complained about his inheritance, his dying fatlier told him that 
every grain of earth he had left for him was mixed with a grain of gold, 
and that if he dug well enough he would be able to extract the gold from it. 
After a lapse of some time the less favoured one squandered his gold, while 
the other, by ‘digging’ harder and harder, added to the fertility of his 
land and thus prospered and was worthy of his father’s love. For this 
reason, the latter was taken as an ideal symbol of filial piety. 

As mentioned previously, to have origin in the village is also to have 
land, and this is reflected in the scheme of the village la =d. The cultivable 
land was divided between the descendants of ‘On and Musa, the two 
brothers, who were the heads of the village sections.* It is maintained that 
every ten kasabas (land-measure) of land owned by ‘On clansmen is 
followed by another ten kasabas owned by Musa clansmen. ‘If you have 
no sahm or kirat (land-measure) handed over to you from your ancestors, 
then you arc not a full member of your clan,’ AH stated, ‘and two families 
had to migrate from the village to another village because they had to 
sell their land. It is the worst lot that can befall any person. It brin^ 
disgrace to him to abandon his father’s trust, and it also means that he is 
sinning against his children. There are few people still in the village who 
have sold their land, and they are like those who have shed their clothes 
and remained stark naked; both arc the two great shame-bringing 
practices.’ 

Yet those who arc under considerable economic pressure resort to the 
device of ‘land-pawn’ which entails the owner’s handing over of his land 
to a man in return for a comparatively large sum of money. The latter 
tills the land as if it was his possession, to be returned to its original owner 
on his payment of the debt. Another way of relieving economic distress 
without actually selling the land is the so-called ‘conditional sale , where¬ 
upon the owner sells with option to repurchase at a given date. 

If selling land is one of the worst social practices, the acquisition of land 
is naturally the best one. To be able to add to one’s inheritance is a sign o 
parents’ approval and content with their son’s deeds as well as God s 
blessing. It is interesting to find children about the age of five or six singing 
a rhyme, telling how a chicken given to a child by his mother has enabled 
him in the long run to acquire a ‘kirat’—one twenty-fourth of a feddan. 
The rhyme goes on to say, 'My mother gave me a chicken, the chicken 
bought me a goose, the goose bought me a small goat, the goat bought me 
a sheep, the sheep bought me a small donkey, the donkey bought me a 
cow and the cow bought me a kirat’. There is another version of the same 
song, differing in what the cow bought for the child, and in the other 
version he got a ‘bride’ and the bride got him a ‘bridegroom—a son . 

From the point of view of land tenure, the village is a typical example o 

* See Chapier II for social structure. 

* The rhyme is occasionally associated with bouncing the ball on the wall. 
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small landholders. Three decades ago, the head of one family owned about 
thirty acres, but after his death the land was divided into smaller plots 
between his inheritors. At present, apart from two outside landowners 
who possess about sixty acres in the village, and ten other villagers who 
each own more than five feddans, all the rest own less than five feddans. 
If the total arable land, estimated at 1350 acres, were distributed among 
the total population of 4450 people approximately, the per capita share 
would be little less than third of an acre (seven kirats) or 0-58 crop area 
per capita, which is slightly higher than the crop area per capita for the whole 
country, i.c. 0*46.' Moreover, the soil of the cultivable land in the village 
represents the average soil in the country, judging by its taxable power, 
which ranges from eighty to a hundred piastres. 

At this juncture, it is relevant to mention that according to the Koranic 
law, at the death of man or woman, his or her property is shared by all 
the children of the deceased. We cannot go into the various details of the 
intricate Moslem law of inheritance, but shall refer to some of its significant 
principles, A female gets a share half that of the male. The inheritance 
should always be awarded to the ‘asaba, the patrilineal line, however 
distant its members may be (apart from the wife, if she lives after her 
husband). The law recognizes the equivalence of siblings of the same sex, 
and it gives no privileges to primogeniture. 

During the father’s life, his children, whatever their age or status, have 
no legal right to own any of his property.* Whether to divide the land each 
attending to his share independently, or to keep it intact and farm it 
co-operatively, depends on the relationship between the heirs.* Many 
factors are involved, such as the existence of half-siblings (brothers or 
sistere by the father only), where the possibility of division is very great, 
on the relations of wives and in-laws, on the father’s treatment of his 
children while alive, and so forth. If the land as the symbol of family unity 
IS tilled co-operatively, the married sisters then get their land produce 


of the two 

accuse ‘he country, and hence the crop area gives a more 

land Yields an a • ° * C cultivable land. For the whole country it is calculated that the 

« IQ 000 000 ^ half per acre. For the whole country the population 

1919,090.000. the cultivated area per acres, 5.585.300. and crop area 8.815.900 (Census 

»Thw Law, Undon, 1931. 
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lineal descent which couldj’ members of his family of the patri- 
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according to their share as if they were renting it to their brothers. In cases 
of friction, the land is parcelled between the heirs, and boundaries are 
fixed; yet in the tax bill (wird) they are not divided and each has to pay 
his share of the tax, all being considered ‘heirs of so and so’. This was 
originally a public demonstration of family unity. Lately, the separation 
of one’s own land through official registration has been made an expensive 
task because of the fees required. 

My informant, Mahmoud, told me that ‘in these days, more often than 
not, heirs insist on dividing the land, and this occasions the hottest disputes 
between brothers, sisters and relatives. Law-suits over land have some¬ 
times cost people the land itself, when they had to mortgage more and 
more parts of their land to establish their rights over another part. No one 
“yields a finger’’ in his share of his father’s land; and above all, obstinacy 
and “the assertion of one’s word’’ complicate the matter. Our life is 
mostly spent in setting my right and your right—hakki hakkak.’ 

The actual process of dividing the land is done lengthwise, from ‘the 
sea to the mountain’ as the villagers put it. The following diagram shows 
how it is done; 



Suppose the above plot of land is to be divided equally between three 
brothers; each would receive a narrow plot extending lengthwise, in the 
direction of the lined arrow, and not breadthwise in the direction of the 
dotted arrow. The land stretches normally from the Nile to the railway 
station for more than a mile. It would be understandable that the villagers 
division is better when the land varies in its fertility or ease of irrigation 
along that stretch. But this is always the practice, which involves more work 
in carrying fertilizer, and in irrigation. It also elongates the boundanes, 
thus providing more scope for breaking them and inviting trouble. The 
underlying notion behind this division, according to Mahmoud, is to 
share in every ‘foot and finger’ of the land that the father has bequeathed, 
irrespective of any other considerations, and hence there would be no 
difficulty in distributing the plots of land among the heirs. Such clinging 
to every bit of the father’s land renders the mutual transference of Ian , 
for the sake of convenience, very difficult to achieve. 

The main crops grow’n are wheat and barley in winter, and millet in 
summer. This applies practically to every farmer in the village, « these 
crops provide the basis of his subsistence. Before the perennial irrigation, 
one main crop in winter was the general produce, but now these two 
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crops have been adopted, besides vegetables and clover (berseem). During 
the last five years, persons who had sufficient land have started to grow 
sugar-cane and cotton with these two crops. This widened cropping has 
been due to the need for more cash crops, and to the increase in transport 
facilities for selling sugar-cane and cotton. On the whole, however, the 
village produces mainly subsistence crops, which form the basis of the 
villagers’ bread intake. 

The agricultural activities in the village arc regulated by the time- 
honoured Ancient Eg^'ptian calendar which is now known as the Coptic 
Calendar, and this co-exists with the two other calendars, the Moslem 
(Hijri) and the European (Miladi).‘ These three calendars arc used by 
the villager in different circumstances. The Coptic Calendar is the oldest 
in use, followed by the Hijri or lunar one, whilst the European has been 
adopted in Egypt since 1875. While the Coptic Calendar, based on the 
solar system, is mainly used to regulate and co-ordinate the agricultural 
activities, the Hijri Calendar, based on the lunar system, fixes the religious 
and ceremonial feasts; the European is mainly used for activities connected 
either with legal procedures or other official business. More often than not, 
especially with the older generation, the European dates are changed into 
cither the Coptic or lunar dates.* 

The methods and implements of work are more or less the same tradi¬ 
tional ones known to have been used by the Egyptian farmer for thousands 
of years. The ‘touriah’ or the ‘fass’ is the indispensable implement to any 
farmer. It is a kind of hoc which can be turned to many uses, such as 
breaking up clods of earth, digging furrows, scraping fertilizer clay from 
the hills, and so forth. For ploughing, he uses the Egyptian plough called 
inihrat’,^ dragged by one or two yoked cows. The water-wheel and the 
shadoof are used at present only for irrigating the small parcels of land 
which are higher than the water level in the canals. Such plots of land arc 
very few, compared with large areas which arc easily irrigated by merely 
opemng the runnel between the field and the canal, which is filled by the 
water raised by the pumping machine. The farmer also uses the ‘garraffa’, 
which IS a beam of wood or a trunk of a palm-tree, to level down land 
alter breaking up the clods with the hoe.® 

n these methods of work, farm labour is extensive rather than intensive, 
work IS spread over almost the whole year. Of course, every farmer knows 
that more effort and concentration arc called for in the two periods, that of 

sowing of the seeds, and that of harvesting. Again, 
tK of fertilizer and manure is an equally important and arduous 

asi^though more spread out during the period of two or four months for 
A.D. Calendar staru with the flight of the Prophet from Mecca to Medina in 


the and with 

» F^r and religious activities connected with them. 

1 ^‘llahea,, Chaptr^'v.‘cSroTn'!d^°”“"" Habib..\yrout, Th 
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the winter crop or summer crop respectively. The villagers depend mainly 
on a kind of clay (nitrous soil) brought from the eastern cliffs as fertilizer, 
called ‘marog’. On camel- or donkey-back it is brought to the fields after 
a journey of approximately six miles which takes about four hours there 
and back. The saline properties of ‘marog’ are recognized by colour and 
taste. In addition, pigeon and chicken droppings, soil impregnated with 
stable-dung, and oven-ashes are also used to supplement the ‘marog’. 
Chemical fertilizers are used by only very few people who have neither 
animals nor children to bring the ‘marog’, or by those who have so much 
land for which they could not possibly collect all the required ‘marog’, 
and hence have to supplement it by chemical fertilizer. Chemical fertilizer 
is usually preferred to nitrous clay for the cultivation of cash crops, sugar¬ 
cane and cotton, the area of which does not exceed thirty acres for the 
whole village. 

With the help of my informant, Ali, I have tried to calculate the amount 
of time needed for the entire process of cultivation of both the winter and 
summer crops. It is obvious that such a task is a somewhat complicated 
one. However, we took the feddan as the functional unit of measurement 
and had to assume certain criteria for the labour in the farm unit. We had 
to answer questions such as: How many hours does a farmer work in the 
field in a day or during different periods of work? To what extent^ is the 
difference in output affected by physical conditions? What tools, imple¬ 
ments and animals do we assume to be owned by the farmer for our 
calculations? How many children are assumed to be working on the farm, 
and what age groups are represented? However, we agreed to take a 
family, composed of a father, having two children, aged eight and thirteen, 
owning a camel, and working on an acre as the basis of our calculations. 
This unit was not entirely arbitrary, as the average size of the family unit 
is between five and six persons. To include two boys in such a fami y ts 
not beyond the law of probability. The age represents one child under 
compulsory schooling, helping his father in the afternoon, while the ot cr 
boy has just left school on reaching adolescence, when he can be relied upon 
to bring the fertilizer from the hill. The camel has been chosen ^ ® 

median unit for the animal contribution to the farm work. It is true t a 
not every farmer owns a camel, but alternatively he might 
donkey to bring fertilizer and a cow for ploughing. In this c^e, ® 
lend his cow for ploughing to a farmer having a camel, and as im in 
return for his camel to help him bringing extra fertilizer. One farmer 
possess a plough and a donkey, and thus he can get extra help in , 

fertilizer by lending his plough. If a farmer has a third boy he cou , 
him to help in working with another farmer in return for some nee e 
help. However, every farmer possesses a donkey or a carnel for . 

a necessary productive agent in agriculture. Thus the writer fee s t ^ 
unit chosen is a feasible productive unit, representing the average wor i 

conditions. 
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On this assumption we worked out the following periods of labour re¬ 
quired in farming the winter crop, and this was generally accepted by the 
persons to whom we showed it. 

Soil preparation and seed sowing: lo days. 

Collecting fertilizer: 2 months. 

Distributing the fertilizer on the land: 3 days. 

Irrigation (4 times, 2 days each time): 8 days. 

Harvesting: 15 days. 


As the farmer usually goes to his farm at sunrise (though unpunctuality, 
due to laziness, is not infrequent, specially in the case of men) and returns 
at sunset, he then works an average of 10 hours a day, less the inter¬ 
ruption of about two hours for the midday meal (sometimes taken in the 
field, other times at home). Thus the net amount of daily work can be 
estimated at 8 hours. 

In this way the assumed productive unit works the following hours. 
For the winter crop: 

Soil preparation and sowing: 80 hours adult male; 80 hours 13-year-old. 
Bringing fertilizer (a load a day, involving 4 hours’ work for 2 months): 

240 hours 13-year-old. 

Distributing fertilizer on the land: 16 hours. 

Mixed labour in irrigation involving the man and 2 boys: 64 hours. 
Harvesting: 120 hours adult male; 120 hours 13-year-old. 

Total: 720 hours or 3 months’ work. 


Here is computed the specific hours involved in distinctly farm activities 
to the exclusion of minor jobs, such as feeding the animals, bringing food 
home, etc., which we assume the boy of eight years old to undertake, and 
time for which cannot be reasonably computed. The following sum¬ 
marizes the basic work required with respect to the summer crop. 


Preparation and sowing: 7 days. 

Gathering fertilizer: 3 months. * 

3 days each time): 6 days, 
^rigation (8 times, 2 days each time): 16 days 

Harvesting: 15 days. 


The hours involved are as follows* 

Tourees h‘” 'S-ycar-old. 

total. »88 hours (approximately 4 months). 
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It is not claimed that these figures are anything but approximate, but 
they at least bring out the proportionate amount of work and show clearly 
the labour that can be undertaken by children in this agrarian community. 
They reveal that a 13-year-old boy can contribute to almost two-thirds of 
the actual labour in the cultivation of the land (his solo contribution for 
the winter crop being 440 hours out of 720; and 536 hours out of 888 hours 
for the summer crop). 

One can assess from the approximate figures the paramount importance 
of children as a non-salaried essential in the labour-force, especially in a 
community where hired labour is extremely difficult to get. Moreover, it 
is not difficult to appreciate the maxim that an early son is of great service. 
It is a part of filial piety for a son to be expected to perform all that is 
within his capacity to relieve his father.* Thus from the economic point 
of view, a child’s process of growing up connotes his father’s gradual 
relinquishing of all the farm tasks he has been carrying out hitherto. 
One of the ideals of family life is for the children to do the things their 
parents have been doing before, as he who resembles his father has com¬ 
mitted no injustice. This criterion is one of the elements involved in 
describing a boy or a girl as ‘muaddab’ or ‘muaddabah’—disciplined. If 
the father has grown-up children to rely upon for work, this would 
certainly enhance his social prestige, being able through more leisure to 
participate fully in the social events, mediations and informal gatherings 
as he can afford the time for them. 

Children arc thus considered to be leisure-giving to their parents; since 
a leisurely father is one who is not hard-pressed by work and usually 
designated as ‘sheikh arab’. Yet sons sometimes resent the excessive indul¬ 
gence of their fathers in this privilege, when they feel that they themselves 
are overworked, or when incited by their in-laws or ‘pals’ that they are 
working like a donkey while father is acting like ‘a great arab sheikh, 
enjoying the shade and the councils’. In some cases, this might lead to son 
and father friction, which might result in the former quitting the village. 

A few people in the village have land, but no sons. In connection with this, 
AH remarked that this is one of the ways in which God tested his creatures, 
by not letting them have both land and sons. Such people have to get 
permanent hired labour for the cultivation of their land; and these are 
euphemistically dubbed ‘participants’. The owner provides the animals, 
implements, and seeds for work, while the participants provide the labour, 
receiving in return a quarter of the crop. Sometimes a part of the land is 
let to a person, the owner having nothing to do with it, but receiving one- 
third, or sometimes one-half, of the total crop besides paying the tax. 

The economic contribution of boys applies equally to girls in connection 
with the household work. Girls are expected to co-operate with mothers 
in domestic tasks, and, as they grow older, to be increasingly ab e to 
relieve their mothers so that the latter can widen their social activities and 

» Sec in ihis connection children's statements in the Moral ldeologj> Test, Appendix IX. 
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enjoy the pleasure and prestige of‘mothers of children’. Thus in the same 
way, the girl, in relation to her mother, is not only considered as an 
economic asset but a means for getting more leisure and freedom from the 
pressure of w'ork. 

It is appropriate here to state the various activities which both boys and 
girls are expected to perform. Age and ph^-sical fitness determine the 
various tasks allotted to them. 


In the case of boys, farm work is divided into three main categories, 
according to their ability to perform those duties independently. In the 
first stage, from seven to ten years, the boy is called ‘hawwal’, meaning 
that he can direct the water into the farm sections and is able to regulate 
by himself the process of irrigation. Twenty years ago, when the village 
was under basin irrigation, boys who used to attend to the turning of the 
water-wheel were called ‘jaizar’, but as there arc very few water-wheels 
nowada>’s, this word is not commonly used in connection with this stage. 
Compulsory schooling for those who cannot evade it has made this job a 
part-time one. 


From the age of twelve or thirteen boys are expected to undertake the 
conveying of fertilizer from the hills, and they arc called at this stage 
marraga the bringers of‘marog’. They are trained by the age group that 
is imm^iatcly above them. A boy on his first ‘hill ascent’ to get the ‘maroc’ 
must give the older boys with whom he is to be associated a present of 
wheat, bread and dates. If he docs not fulfil this obligation, they usually 
on their arriva at the ‘marog’ spot, undo the camel’s reins and put them 
round the boy s face and neck, returning the camel empty to fhe Ws 
field. After fulfilling his obligation, they take him with thcm,^and help hL 

^f !mTog’.' -g the b:st kllid 


At this stage also a boy starts tackling the ‘shadoof’ or as more com- 
monly called in this district the ‘ood’. If he can manipulate this instrument 

Ta'n twtd’il tim: ^‘m "rag’ 

ofcategories 
adolescents or non-married men and fully fledL^*' of youngsters, 

K: youris°rabim; 
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With regard to girls, there are no definite stages for female domestic 
tasks, but it is well known that the last stage of learning in a girl’s home 
management skills is that connected with kneading and baking. The need 
for mothers to let their daughters take over their tasks is not so acute as 
with the fathers in relation to their sons. This is understandable, as the 
son is socially the s>’mbol of the family and his skills are to perpetuate the 
family pattern of life. 

The following is a detailed duty sheet of the farm and home tasks 
expected from both boys and girls at different ages: 

Boys Girls 

FRO.M THREE TO SEVEN 


No serious tasks are expected till 
the age of five, whereupon they arc 
required to work as messengers 
fetching goods from the shop, or 
running errands for their parents, 
uncles, etc. . . . fetching and taking 
things from and to other homes. 
Children (between five and seven) 
are considered to be the best mes¬ 
sengers, especially for invitations or 
for asking help from neighbours, 
and borrowing from them, being 
less embarrassed, less inquisitive, 
and only repeating faithfully what 
is told to them. 

In the absence of older sisters 
he takes care of his younger brother 
or sister. 

Towards the end of this period he 
goes to the field with his older 
siblings, or with his father, riding 
behind him on donkey back or bal¬ 
anced in one of the camel’s panniers. 

Helps in carrying grass to the 
animals, scaring birds from the field, 
filling water-pots from the canal; 
ties or unties the cow, donkey and 
camel for his father or older brother. 

On the whole for him this is a 
stage of observation without allot¬ 
ted specific responsibilities. As the 
villagers put it, this is the period for 

children‘to bemoistenedwithearth*. 


Care of infants is one of the girl’s 
main tasks at all ages, and starts as 
early as five, when she takes her 
younger sibling outside for play, or 
attends to him while mother is 
doing some domestic task. 

Runs errands like boys, especially 
for her mother or aunt, e.g. fetching 
fire, bringing food or other things 
that need to be hidden with the 
dangling parts of her head-cloth. 

Accompanies mother to the well 
or to the Nile with her small pot or 
tin, carried on her head and sup¬ 
ported by her lifted arms. 

Helps mother in bringing fuel to 
the oven or the fire, consisting of 
millet stems, tree branches, dry 
animal dung, etc. 

Makes her own loaf with the last 
bit of dough which she eats after 
it is baked. This is a means of her 
initiation to domestic tasks by being 
‘moistened with the dough’, and a 
reminder that ‘kneading and bak¬ 
ing’ are one of the most important 
jobs for a girl. 
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FROM SEVEN 

Before the introduction of com¬ 
pulsory schooling and perennial 
irrigation, the specific responsibility 
for this period was irrigation—he 
still helps with it in the afternoon. 

Collects leaves, clover, grass, and 
weeds for feeding the animals, takes 
animals to water, as tending animals 
is his main responsibility, whether 
at home or in the field. 

Fetchesdrinkingwateron donkey- 
back. 

Helps in harvesting. 

Helps in digging land, breaking 
up clods with the hoe as an intro¬ 
duction to his use of implements. 

Takes out and leads his blind or 
old father or grandfather. 

Takes corn on donkey-back to the 
mill to be ground. 

Tasks of previous period if no 
younger sibling in the family. 


TO TWELVE^ 

Establishment of tasks of preced¬ 
ing period, and helping mother in 
food preparation. 

Fetches water from the Nile in a 
larger jar, as towards end of this 
period she can balance the filled jar 
on head without support of hands. 

Takes midday meal to the field, 
and brings home dates and vege¬ 
tables. 

Helps mother in attending to 
poultry and sheep, searches for 
straying sheep or chicken outside. 

Daughters of widowed women, or 
men who are not actually engaged 
in farming, gather fuel from along 
the roads. 

Brings home ‘clay’ from the Nile 
or the field to help mother in build¬ 
ing or repairing the oven, the 
pigeon-cote, the fireplace and the 
earthen store for seeds. 

Carries corn on her head to the 
mill. 


Fertilizer-fetching is the main res¬ 
ponsibility. Father is responsible for 
the work on the land, while son is 
responsible for carrying fertilizer 
from the hill. 

Rears with special attention ani¬ 
mals allocated to him; calf, small 
camel ... as an investment for 
his marriage-payment. 

Makes ropes by twisting fibre of 
the palm trunk. 


^KUM TWELVE TO SIXTEEN 




Sea’ is one of her main responsi¬ 
bilities, which means water-fetching 
from Nile mainly at night. 

Occasionally takes women’s wash¬ 
ing as well as her own to be washed 
in the Nile. 

Sieves flour, sews and cooks. 
Heats the oven, kneads and bakes. 
Hair-dclousing. 

Wool spinning and yarning. 
Makes plate and dish covei-s out 
of palm leaves, and dolls to orna¬ 
ment her future house. 

Errand-going decreases to the 
minimum. 

May get married before sixteen. 

schooling has interfered with the traditional 
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FROM SIXTEEN ONWARDS 


Beginning of responsibility with 
use of implements, e.g. plough, 
jarrafa, hoe, etc. . . . 

Responsibility in sowing, thinning 
out plants, and fertilizer distribu¬ 
tion. 

Making ‘maktafs’, mats, panniers 
by plaiting palm leaves and sewing 
the plaits in the required shape. 


All kinds of previously mentioned 
domestic work. 

Complete seclusion, whether mar¬ 
ried or not. 


A concrete example of a sixteen-year-old boy’s day of work, who has no 
brothers, is given in the following account: 

‘I am overworked, because there arc no other “hands” to help me and 
my father in working on our land. I spend practically no time at home 
during the day as I am busy now fetching the fertilizer and have to rise 
at the crack of dawn, when the “muazzin” calls “Prayers are better than 
sleep”. My mother packs bread and dates, and sometimes eggs, in a 
handkerchief for my breakfast on the way to the hills. I am then ready 
with my camel, either to call on my neighbours or to be called on by them 
for the “fajiiah”—the dawn load. On our way to the hills we partake of 
our breakfast and sing songs on camelback. On our arrival at a good spot 
we make our camels kneel, and load the panniers, filling the “maktaf 
with clay first, lifting it on the knee and emptying it into the panniers. 
The test for a good ‘marrag’ is to be able to do the lifting and emptying 
in a steady way, maintaining a balance in the loads. Then we make our 
camels rise, and, following them, we go on to the fields. After the first 
load, we go back for a reload called “dihawiah”—the full beginning of the 
day (about ten o’clock). Meanwhile, my father prepares grass for the 
camel, or engages in irrigating the land. After the second load, 
midday meal at home, and go for a third load of fertilizer, called “asriah 
(about three o’clock in the afternoon). If I don’t go for the afternoon load, 
I help my father in distributing fertilizer for some time, then I would take 
the camel home, laden with grass, at sunset, whereas my father follows me 


later with the cow. 

‘Of course my work becomes easier v^hen the fertilizer-fetching season 
finishes. I then can enjoy my tea in the morning, go to the field at broad 
daybreak, and attend to the feeding of the cow and the camel, or irrigate 
the land. In the evenings I am not too tired to have a chat with my Iriends 
after the evening meal, or to pay visits to my relatives. 

It is quite obvious from the preceding discussion that the welfare of the 
family depends largely on the labour potential it has at its disposal, and 
the harmonious distribution of that labour. One of the mam features m 
the economic activities in the village is that immediately the younger chUd 
develops to the stage where he can take over the tasks carried on by an 
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older sibling, he is expected to do so, and take his turn. So practically every 
grown-up member of the family goes through almost the same farming 
stages and hence there is no specialization in any particular farm task. 
Friction sometimes occurs between brothers, because of gaps in this pro¬ 
cess of training, as in the case of a brother who has been working in town 
at an early age returning to the village to work with his family. He would 
resent, for instance, fetching the fertilizer from the hill, while his older 
brother might expect him to take over this task. In the same way, boys 
who had been sent by their fathers to the Kuttab to memorize the Koran 
till the age of fourteen or fifteen would find it difficult to adapt themselves 
to the cycles of agricultural work. In a few cases the performing of the 
appropriate tasks according to age and ability has led fathers to give each 
of their married sons a separate piece of land to cultivate for himself, as 
if they were leasing the land, the father getting one-third of the crop. ’ 

In spite of the fact that between the ages of five and twelve there is a 
certain amount of overlapping in the tasks of both boys and girls in the 
home, yet the sexual dichotomy in work is definitely established about the 
age of twelve. Even at an earlier stage, when the girl takes the food to the 
field or takes a basketful of grass to the sheep, she is only allowed to remain 
at the edge of it by the canal. If she ever entertains the idea of touching 
the implements or playing with the water, her father or brothers immedi- 
ately shout at her ‘Leave it! Get off the land or away from the water!' 
i^er the ap of thirteen, the girls’ errands are confined to the neighbour¬ 
hood and they work more inside the dwelling. They arc encouraged to go 

from work. The agricultural road leading from the village to the Nile is 
monopolized at night, specially on moonlit nights, by adolescent girls and 
women going to the Nile to fill their water-jars. ^ ^ 

In discussing the productive activities in the village, the incentives for 
work must be mentioned. It is hardly necessary to stre^ the ^ 

drive for food, and for sufficient supply of it is one of rl . V. • ^ 
for work. With the small landholdings there harZanv oth^ h 

ZZEralt"® -d™ out of seLs boZsZa" 

From where are you going to ea^’k a n subsistence. 

As « ts. the various crops have different security and prestige values 
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attached to them. Millet is the source of food for almost eight months, 
extending from September to April. The same applies to barley, which is 
the food crop during summer. Wheat bread is a delicacy enjoyed now and 
again, and usually connected with festival and religious occasions. It is 
also the crop that provides mainly the substance, with the addition of 
chicken or pigeoits, of mutual food gifts on events of marriage, birth and 
circumcision, as w’ell as the bread that is to be offered to guests. It is also 
wheat that is normally sold in the market, or exchanged for goods in the 
shop. Hence the season for weddings and circumcision ceremonies falls 
only after the harvest of wheat, when it is abundant in the village. More 
than in any other seed, the villagers are deeply interested in the price of 
wheat. The price of wheat is the first topic a villager returning from town 
will discuss with his people who will be all too eager to listen. In an often- 
heard argument between a cloth-merchant and a farmer, the latter, m 
attempting to reduce the price of the cloth, will retort to the merchant, 
‘Do you know how much wheat is worth?’ 

In connection with food, the writer recalls a tentative suggestion to one 
of the villagers that one could have a meal without bread, to which the 
horrified man immediately replied, ‘There is no Strength, nor Might save 
with Allah! May God preserve this bliss for us.’ He then enquired how 
one could get filled without bread. ‘Certainly, bulkiness is one of the main 
things in a satisfactory meal, and nothing is more filling than loaves of 
bread.’ 

Bread is not only filling, but also possesses an aura of sacredness, being 
believed to be the essence of life. The name given to bread is ‘aish’ which 
literally means life. It is profane to put bread on the ground, and every 
effort must be made to pick up any crumb that falls to the ground for 
fear of it being trodden on.* Bread, like written words on paper, which 
might contain something from the Koran, must be respected. Before 
mother sweeps the house, children go looking for pieces or crumbs of 
bread or bits of paper with writing on them, and cither give them to birds 
or goats in the former case or put them in the fire in the case of paper. 
Children are also enjoined to kiss bread if it falls from their hands on the 
ground, and if they find it lying in the street to remove it into a crevice 
in the wall. They are punished if they throw bread from their hands when 
angry or annoyed, as this might make the ‘baraka’ fly from the house. 

Another deep incentive for work is the desire to emulate and attract 
social approval. The belief of the villager that nobody, at least in ^ is 
village, is intrinsically better than any other person, gives him a feeling 
that all are equal. The strength of the impulse for emulation is / 
expressed in some of their often-repeated maxims: ‘Without emulation 
the world would not have been populated and developed , Even com 

* Somcihing sim iar to this has been mentioned by E. \V. Lane, which he describe ^ 
‘1 he excessive and unreasonable respect of the Egyptians for bread’, Manners and Customs, 
p. 290. 
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mitting adultery is motivated by emulation’, ‘Make your harvest look 
big, otherwise your enemies will rejoice’.* 

The pride in the family unity and name is associated with its labour on 
the land. One can see the effect of the driving motive of emulation in the 
appearance of the outer sections nearer to the road or to the canal. Special 
attention is always given to these sections, as they arc usually the most 
elevated and best cultivated sections of the land. The main ideal for which 
every family strives is to be ‘mastourah’, which literally means to be 
covered, or, in other words, to be balanced and publicly approved and 
not exposed to outside shaming. The special attention given to the outer 
sections of the field would at least rid the farmer of shame, if the rest of his 
field were not properly cultivated. Esteem and honour are accorded by the 
villagers to those who have made a success of their farming, and this is 
usually mixed up with a feeling of envy. To be an industrious farmer 
attending to his business is a good qualification for a youth about to get 
married, while slothfulness militates against his chances. Parents stimulate 
their sons of marriageable age to work hard as an incentive for their 
marriage as early as possible. 

In a discussion of livelihood in the village, an evaluation of the standard 
of living is a necessary step for the full appreciation of the villagers’ life. 
It has been made clear by anthropologists that the standard of living is 
not only a matter of production and consumption, but equally depends on 
the cultural values that govern these processes. ‘In no society do we find 
people consuming whatever comes to hand or producing the minimum 
necessary for existence with the least possible effort. Man is a rational 
being, and hence there are reasons to be discovered for his choice of food 
and clothing and for the efforts which he makes to produce the objects of 
his choice.’* These cultural premises are implicit in every society, determin¬ 
ing, to a great extent, the ways in which individuals handle their ‘material 
culture’.* 


In the previous pages reference has been made to some of the social 
incentives for work, but accumulation of wealth has not been included. 
Jor contentment with what one possesses, as predestined by God is the 
keynote of the villagers’ happiness. In some dwellings and guest houses 
this ideal is written on the wall, ‘Contentment is an inexhaustible treasure’ 

?rZ ""'ll ^ Otherwise! 

according to the Koran, as Ali recited, ‘With the gold and silver a mar! 

accumulates he would be seared on the forehead, on the side, and on the 

Margaret Read, Standards of Living and l/u African rk 

FO. a ,aa„.uauv. 
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back’. He added that the prophetic tradition runs that if people are con¬ 
tented, God will look after them as He looks after the birds that leave their 
nests on feeling hungry and return to them well satisfied. Another pro¬ 
phetic tradition maintains that there are two types of people whose hunger 
is never satisfied, the searcher for knowledge and the searcher for wealth, 
and while the first is praised the second is condemned. This docs not mean 
that the Koran or the prophetic tradition encourages apathy, as one can 
quote other statements conducive to hard work. But the mere fact that 
the statements, related by AH and uttered by a great number of the literate 
villagers, are those exalting contentment, asceticism and submission to 
fate, to the exclusion of any others, shows a kind of selectivity in values 
entertained by the villagers. The writer was struck, however, by the 
amount of frugality and economic calculations of the villagers, in spite 
of their being frequently dubbed as fatalists. Their fatalism is usually a 
justification for the misfortune that befalls them, as epitomized by their 
saying, ‘What is written on the forehead, must be seen by the eye’. On 
the other hand, they have another maxim saying that ‘If one’s back itches, 
there’s nothing like one’s finger to scratch it and give comfort’. Contentment 
thus actually means satisfaction with what one can get without the undue 
strain of striving to get ahead or the strenuous efforts for satisfying 
numerous material demands. It would be very difficult, with the fellah’s 
simple tools and the sweat involved in his work, to convince him that his 
lot could be improved by more work. ‘Both attitudes—contentment and 
acquisitiveness—have their own social context. Contentment is adopted 
in a close economy; acquisitiveness in an expanding economy. Without 
economic opportunities the striving for material gain is a disturbance to 
existing order, since it means the plunder of wealth from others. Whatever 
form this plunder may take, it is a curse to the common man. Therefore, 
to accept and be satisfied with the social role and material rewards given 
by the society is essential. But when economic opportunity develops 
through the development of technology, and when w'ealth can be acquired 
through exploitation of nature instead of through the exploitation of man, 
the doctrine of contentment becomes reactionary because it restricts 
individual initiative.’* 

The attitude of contentment manifests itself also in those villagers who 
work in towns, for immediately they feel that they have enough money 
to last them for some time, they return to the village to live amongst their 
people till they run short of money, whereupon they return to the town. 

Contentment as a value, however, docs not, of course, prevent the 
villagers from looking at things and acts in economic terms. Even the 
welter of their formal and informal social contacts has an economic sig¬ 
nificance. Help given to friends and relatives is a debt which is expected 
to be returned, in spite of the magnanimous phrases associated with its 
rendering, such as ‘There is no calculation between us’ or ‘It makes no 
‘ H. Fci and C. Chang, Earlhbourd China, London, I949> P- ®4- 
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difference between friends’. Moreover, economic pressure can be brought 
to produce social conformity and curb the heretic. In the case of a shop¬ 
keeper whose private life was oj>en to suspicion, he found that his customers 
had gradually deserted him, and he had to search for work in town. Part 
of the village efforts to establish a new mill were provoked not only by 
the raising of the charges by the owners, but also by the fact that one of 
them had been accused of fomenting intrigues between the villagers. This 
added fuel to the mill’s campaign ‘to ruin the house of such a man’. 

No study of the fellah’s nutrition and its connection with cultural values 
has been made. The following remarks about diet in Silwa are appropri¬ 
ate; they are, however, inadequate as such a question requires a special 
enquiry by itself. 

The villager has no concept of a balanced diet apart from a filling or a 
delicious meal. Meals, especially dinners, are often better provided after 
the reaping of the new harvest when food would be plentiful, and meat 
could be bought, while gradually the meals become poorer and meat is 
rarely served. It is said that ‘one good meal a year is a support like a stick’ 
in justifying one expensive meal whenever possible. Moreover, bread is 
always preferred to be hot, ‘just coming from the oven’, which means an 
arduous task to the housewives, as the provision of cooked food is an 
important part of their matrimonial duties. One of my female relatives 
told me that she knows of two cases where a husband had to divorce his 
wife because she seldom provided him with freshly-baked bread or hot 
giumoos’—a cooked vegetable in which he can dip the bread. 

The preparation and cooking of a meal is associated largely with certain 
kinship ^d neighbourly obligations. Relatives might help each other in 
picking the odd stones or foreign matter from the seeds before sending them 
to the miU, help m sieving the flour or in baking. If a woman bakes her 
oread in a hot oven of a neighbour (a device for saving fuel), she has to 

bLmw ^ loaf of bread. Neighbours and relatives might 

woman of bread from a woman who has just baked. After baking, a 
‘dwapa* a loafor loaves of bread to a widowed relative or send a 

awaga-bread to be tasted-from the newly-harvested crop. 

lun^h^phaHai*^*"!^*®^"* ^ day—breakfast (fatour), 

sionauilafl^t farmers occa- 

i.e.^e^food^rtT anything available, which they call ‘ijalla’, 

e. me lood that does not precipitate the next meal. 

of the ^ well-prepared one, is certainly the apex 

gathering^ round^h^VkY^*^^. efforts and toil.* The 

family unity itshi<-' ^ tabha’—for the evening meal, reflects the 
sit on the mat or o discipline. The father and the children 

there is meat itistT 

>harc, a larger 

* For such feeling a H ■ younger, and the 

g and atuiude towards food, see R. Firih, We, The Tikopia, p. 53 
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girls, on the whole, getting less than the boys. Young girls may eat at their 
father’s table, but after the age of twelve, sex dichotomy is established in 
food, and the female members of the family eat afteravards. 

The meal usually starts with the invocation, ‘In the name of God, the 
Beneficent, the Merciful’, and ends by every participant’s saying ‘Praise 
to God’. The father, as the disciplinarian, watches to see if any child shows 
signs of greed or wasting food by dropping it, whereupon he has to ask 
him to control himself, saying, ‘Oh boy! Why don’t you say in the name of 
God?’ If the child continues to be careless or rude, he might be hit or 
given less share of the meat or his share might be given to one of his more 
disciplined brothers. Generally speaking, children are expected to be silent 
and obedient at meals. A child’s complaint about food is not tolerated as 
such a complaint removes ‘baraka’. 

The end of more pretentious meals, especially on festival occasions, 
always witnesses the family’s remembrance of its deceased members, when 
the father asks all the members present to recite the ‘Fatiha’ from the 
Koran for the souls of the dead. The eve of the two religious feasts 
Ramadan and Adha is called Rahamat—mercy, where practically every 
family prepares a good meal at the end of which they ask God to have 
mercy on their deceased. On the morning of the feast-day-s, the women¬ 
folk make special wheat bread, which they lake to eat or distribute among 
children or whoever is present at the cemetery, asking them to read the 
Fatiha for their dead. 

Hospitality is shown by offering an excessive amount of food. In case 
of guests, the table or tray is arranged with loaves of bread all round, no 
gaps being left. The guests should be made to feel that there is an abun¬ 
dance of food and ‘ghamoos’, and should be encouraged all the lime to eat 
by saying, 'Go ahead; do your best; try more of this’, and so on. The 
etiquette of hospitality is that while the guest must show a kind of restraint, 
the host must be always persuading him to carry on. The host must also 
apologize for not being able to provide the right quantity and quality of 
food for the occasion, saying, ‘May our affection cover up the deficiency 
in the meal’. 

There is no doubt that the partaking of food is one of the main forces 
bringing about or reinforcing relationship between members of this com¬ 
munity and between them and other neighbouring villages. ‘There is 
bread and salt between us’ is a strong binding moral force between two 
people or two families, and to betray bread and salt is almost a sin, which 
is punishable cither in this world or in the next. The commensalism of the 
clan-meals in the breaking of the daily fast during the whole month of 
Ramadan, breakfast on the mornings of the two feasts and on funeral 
days is a reminder of, and contributor to, group solidarity. Boys who carry 
their fathers’ trays of food arc usually exchanged, and sent to eat at another 
man’s tray. 

At the beginning of the fresh harvest, a special meal is provided by 
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neighbours in the field, where a small lamb or goat is killed in the field 
and cooked, on this occasion, by the men, while the women send the 
children with bread to the farm fbr the meal. It must be noticed that on 
this occasion, as well as at most communal meals, meat is served in one 
dish and is divided by one member or two amongst the participants. Such 
a meal will be followed by somebody standing up to invoke God’s blessing 
—‘baraka’—in the new harvest, as well as mercy on the deceased ancestors. 
Indeed Robertson Smith’s remark is applicable to this community. ‘The 
act of eating and drinking together is the solemn and stated expression of 
the fact that all who share the meal arc brethren and that the duties of 
friendship and brotherhood are implicitly acknowledged in their common 
act.’* 

To sum up, the village is a community of small landowners, who, irres¬ 
pective of the size of their holdings, consider their land to be the basis of 
their livelihood and security and to be a possession for which they have 
great emotional attachment. There is no appreciable functional differen¬ 
tiation in occupations; hence, the amount of skill and knowledge required 
for livelihood is almost identical. In spite of a great deal of economic 
self-sufficiency in the peasant or rural community, and of reliance on 
subsistence crops, the inhabitants are still dependent on outside forces for 
the price of their crops and for the sale of manufactured goods and 
textiles. Moreover, with a population pressure, more and more of the 
village members have reluctantly left to seek livelihood in towns and 
cities and to take up work as caretakers and domestic servants. On their 
return to the village, such groups of people bring with them some of the 
town atmosphere, considering themselves ‘masrawia’ (been to the city). 
They sometimes consider themselves more refined, and are usually ele- 
pntly dressed, even adopting a different accent. Such mobility is definitely 

beginning to challenge in some measure the traditional stability and con¬ 
ventional behaviour. 

In spite of the increasingly impinging forces of city life and the admira¬ 
tion of the villagers for city ways, the small landowners still uphold and 
maintain the vested common interest in favour of the traditional ways of 
i e, symbolized in the dignity of farm-work compared to other occupations, 
in the importance of family unity and honour of ancestry, in the religious 
ethic based on contentment and abhorrence of pleasure-seeking, and in 
so^al sensitivity to shame-provoking situations. 

Furthe^ore, the feeling of equalitarianism is so striking in this com¬ 
munity that any schematic class-division is very difficult to apply to its 
cial structure Here again, irrespective of their landholdings, they all 
var;^t°"' produce consisting mainly of bread and the same 

of of home-^own vegetables, they live in similar dwellings, built 
»w n’w trunks, constructed by the village masons 

• Robertson Smith, Leetura on Uu Rfligion of the Stmitcj, London. 1894. p. 265. 
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and evidencing practically no difference in architecture, style or number of 
storeys, as there are no two-storey houses in the village. Members of each 
sex dress more or less alike, and the observing of this convention is a very 
important factor in social equality. Their maxim in this connection is 
‘Eat what you yourself like, but dress according to what others like’. Yet 
all this does not mean that they are entirely identical, and the differences 
are usually in quantity and not in kind. The headman of the village— 
‘Omda’—may have more clothes than others, but his clothes are the same 
type of clothes tailored in the same style; he may have a larger house than 
his neighbour but both are built in the same style with the same kind of 
furniture, the same sanitary arrangements and cooking facilities. The 
villagers do not divide themselves into ‘the rich’ and ‘the poor’. Strengthen¬ 
ing this sense ofequalitarianism are the kinship ties where all the members 
of the village are inextricably connected with each other by family ties 
and obligations, this being reinforced by the sense of brotherhood amongst 
Moslems as enjoined upon them by the Koran. 

With respect to the position of children in the village, they are certainly 
considered as an economic asset from the age of five. They constitute the 
labour-force in a community where hired labour is very difficult to procure. 
With not many expenses needed for their upbringing, and with the tangible 
labour they undertake, the burden of rearing children is offset; for 
although they are consumers, they are, even more so, contributors to the 
family resources. Children are also a means of providing parents with 
leisure and prestige, and every new child provides his or her older sibling 
with more opportunities for respite and leisure. Their economic contribu¬ 
tions are enlisted by a gradual process of training, first through actual 
help in the farm activities, this being followed by the assi^mcnt of specific 
tasks to them, according to their age and physical abilities. 

It must also be emphasized that these conditions and attitudes obtain 
in a village of small landholders. It is a matter for enquiry to find whether 
the same conditions prevail in villages where large-size ownership of the 
‘landed gentry’ is the basis of economic life. It must be remembered that 
distribution of land in Eg>T>t shows a great deal of unevenness. Out of 
5,857,258 feddans of cultivable land in 1942, 2,160,219 feddans were 
owned by 12,103 persons out of the total number of owners amounting to 
2,550,579. Of these owners 93 per cent held less than 5 feddans each and 
were in possession of only 31 per cent of the land. In i 939 > owners o 
plots over 20 feddans constituted but 1-5 per cent of the total number o 
landowners, and these possessed just over 50 per cent of the total land.^ 

This system of land ownership in Egypt has nothing to do with lega 
Islamic institutions, apart from the Islamic law of inheritance. Such rri 
distribution of land is mainly due to the Ottoman regime and the reign 
of Muhammad Ali. The Land Code of 1858 and Land Registration Lawo 

1 Sec Pocket Census of Eg^pi, 1948. \^’cndcll Cleland, ‘A Population Plan for Egypt» in 
L'Egypte Contemporaine, 1939. 
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1859 required that land in the villages be entered in the Government 
Land Register. This enforcement of registration resulted in many head 
clans, or village sheikhs (headmen) entering as much as they could of the 
village land as their prof>erty; in other cases, many owners had to abandon 
their land for fear of taxation.* 

Moreover the great stretches of land recovered by Muhammad Ali 
and his successors were given over tax free to some wealthy notables and 
foreigners, and this group constitutes part of the big landowners in Egypt 
at present.* 

* Alfred Bonne, StaU and Economics in the Middle East, London, 1948. 

* It must be noted here that after the completion of this work, the s>'stem of land owner¬ 
ship in Egypt has undergone radical change, a measure which was overdue for the estab¬ 
lishment of the foundations of social justice. The abdication of ex-Ring Farouk and 
the seizure of power by the Army in July 195a marked a new era in the life of the country. 
The new regime made land reform a central issue in its programme and passed the Law 
of Agrarian Reform. This law decreed that no landowner should possess more than 200 
acres. Large estates over this size are to be expropriated with reasonable compciuaiion 
for the ownen. The expropriated land is to be distributed over a period of five years to 
landless villagers, to agricultural workers and to farmers with holdings les-s than five acres. 
For the full text of the law, see R. el-Barrawy, The Mililaiy Coup in Eg^pt, Cairo, 1952- 
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Chapter Two 

THE SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 
OF THE COMMUNITY 

SOCIAL GROUPINGS 

B y ‘social organization’ here is meant the relations between social 
groups which have a certain ordered arrangement in the commu* 
nity. This is usually called by most anthropologists ‘social structure’. 
We shall deal not only with the expected or ideal pattern of relations 
between the groups or the individuals, but also with their realization in 
concrete social behaviour. As Malinowski has emphasized, one must not 
only consider the ‘charter’ of the institutions and their traditional norms 
governing human conduct; it is equally important to study the real activi¬ 
ties which may differ from the prescribed expectations owing to specific 
social pressure.* Moreover, ‘social organization’ will also include the ‘social 
controls’ that maintain ‘law and order in the community’ as well as the 
religious and magical sanctions which serve to validate social action. 

In Silwa, the family is the basic social unit around which the individual s 
life is centred. According to the official statistics, there are 1,223 families 
in Silwa Bahari, v^^ith an average of four persons to each family. In Arabic, 
the word family (aila) literally means the social unit that supports its 
members. In Silwa, the words for family and household (bait) are sorne- 
times interchangeably used. Ideally, the minimum personnel of the family 
comprises parents, unmarried children and married sons with their wives. 
There are, however, many other variations on this pattern, e.g. a conjugal 
family with a son-in-law, with the husband’s sister who is a widow, \vith 
the husband’s paternal nephew or niece who is an orphan, or with a 
paternal cousin. One can safely say that the composition of the mernbers 
of a household constituting a family is mainly determined by the patrilineal 
principle, an emphasis which lies at the root of the family in Silwa. The 
position of such a family depends on property and ownership of land, as it 
is the main factor that makes the family live in one household. A widowed 
sister lives with her married brother if she transfers to him her property of 
land or at least allows him to till it. As married boys can have no property 

^ B. Malinowski, A Scientific Theory of Culture^ pp. 5 ^' 3 “ 
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of their own as long as their father is alive, they have to live and work with 
him. Whether two married brothers with their families form one family 
living in one household, depends on whether they work co-operatively on 
the land after their father’s death or whether they divide it. The family as 
an economic unit is identified with its common entrance to the house. This 
entrance must be distinguished from many houses which have a single 
main gate behind which there are other entrances. The main gate could 
be identified with the extended family whose members no longer form 
an economic unit. 

The follow ing sketch illustrates a ty-pical example of a compound of an 
extended family. 



X, the father of A, M and F and the grandfather of H, was the owner of 

this house site. After his death the two brothers M and A, their sister F 

and their nephew H wanted to divide their inheritance. During their 

prolonged quarrel over the land, they divided the house amongst them. 

^ M was so annoyed with his brother A he decided not to enter the house 

rom the same door A used, and built a separate entrance for himself. 

A, n and h, although constituting separate economic family units, still 

Tk entrance and the compound is referred to as X’s house. 

1 ne lollowing household forms one 

economic unit in spite of the diflTer- 

ent members composing it* 

‘ the part of the head of 

the family with his unmarried chil¬ 
dren; a represents his mother and his 
widowed sister who have both trans- 
‘erred their land to the head of the 
laimly; 3 represents his half-sister. 

Who is also a widow and has a young 
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daughter; 4 his son and wife; 5 place reserved for animals. In this case, 
the half-sister has not transferred her share of land to her brother but rents 
it to him. 


There is no institutionalized economic co-operation between the mem¬ 
bers of an extended family, if they are not living in one house. If they are 
on good terms, economic mututal assistance in borrowing money, animals, 
or crops may take place. Indeed it is significant that the extended family 
is not resorted to as much for economic help as has been expected. The 
economic strength of the extended family and the harmonious relation¬ 
ships between its members arc not what is usually assumed by writers on 
social affairs in Egypt.^ 

However, the unity of the extended family is expected in questions 
related to public and formal occasions. The extended family is publicly 
responsible for the general conduct and certain disciplinary measures to 
redress the offences of its members against law and order, as we shall see 
later. Members of the extended family are also expected to render support 
to each other on occasions of offering hospitality, at circumcision, wedding 
or funeral ceremonies. On the whole, the extended family could be re¬ 
garded as an intermediate social unit between the conjugal economic 
family and the clan, shouldering the social responsibility for the smaller 
units and held accountable for their behaviour before the clan. It is only 
on the social level of public issues that public opinion in the village con¬ 
siders the family as a nucleus of blood relatives surrounded by a fringe of 
spouses.2 

The extended families merge into the clan, and the village is composed 
of nine clans (kabail), each tracing its descent in the patrilineal line to 
one common ancestor. Further, the nine clans are grouped in two mam 
sections (hissa), each section belonging to a common progenitor, the two 
progenitors being brothers. One section is called ‘Onab related to On, 
the brother of Mousa who is the progenitor of the Musiab section. The 
‘Onab section is divided into five clans, named: Diabab, HasabaUab, 
M'alliab, Waznab and Gharamab, whilst the Musiab is divided into four 
clans called; Marazik, ‘Atamni, ‘Amrab and Brahimab.’ _ 

It is locally accepted that each section represents half the population o 
the village, with the majority of the Musiab having their residence ^ ® 
northern part, while the majority of the ‘Onab reside mainly in the southern 
part. Between the two sections there is complete freedom of intermarriage 

* The v.-riler is under the impression, from his general observation, iliat the ***^.*'^ 
family seems to be stronger and more effective as an economic unit amonpt »g an 
ovvTiing families as distinct from what obtains in Silwa, a community of small Ian ownc 

* Ralph Linton, The Study of .Man, p. 159. j 

* Ab, the termination of the names of these clans, according to C. G. 

Brenda Seligman, cannot be the Arabic ab—father. TTic suffix is common ' g 

tribal names. ‘The Kababish, a Sudan Arab Tribe’, Hanard African Studies, Vo . » >9 » 

footnote, p. 113. 
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and social exchange. Each of the two sections is supposed to be character¬ 
ized by certain attributes; the Musiab being renowned for their boasting 
and self-pride, and heavy-built members, while the ‘Onab are reputed to 
be comparatively stingy and much inclined to gossip. 

There are no formal heads of clans but there are natural leaders who are 
spontaneously appointed on occasions from the oldest members. The dis¬ 
tinctive hallmark of every clan is its guest house, where the adult members 
of the clan have their communal meals during the fasting month of 
Ramadan, receive a common guest, settle disputes, meet for ordinary gos¬ 
sip and can celebrate their feasts, ceremonies and funerals. On one hand, 
the clans are aware of their integral identity; and on the other hand, they 
are aware that they are linked together by a common ancestor forming the 
unity of the village. 

Silwa Kibli (Southern Silwa) and its neighbouring villages are Inliabited 

by the descendant of‘Ayyash the third brother of‘On and Musa. This 

genealogical relationship is the explanation given to the similarities in 

customs and traditions between the two parts of Silwa Kibli and Silwa 
Bahari. 


The genealogical pattern goes on to repeat itself still further to include 
and explain the relations and similarities in the larger socio-geographic 
region extending throughout the whole province. Apart from the towns 
where people are mixed’, most of the villages of this region are inhabited 
by either the G af,a or ‘Ababda. While the G'afra are the descendants 
Pr^^K , great-grandfather was the grandson of the 

wkTk I ’ ^ j Ababda are the descendants of ‘Abdullah ibn al-Zubair 
who belonged to the Kuraish clan, the Prophet’s clan, but was not so close 

hosSr. rh favour to the Prophet. The G'afra consider themselves more 
w^ th^Ab;hH: distinguishable as farmers. 

lyiJm°al'onrthr*^ G‘afra region is divided into two parts; those villages 
wToi sl^wem^ descendants of Bahr (amongst 

western bank nf wu Ayyash), while those stretching along the 

Bahr The diaerl^ are the descendants of Buhair. the brother of 
the --^^cation of kinship in 

sents a ramifiS™^aJogicartr«\'^*^- repre- 

ficant that thisr!^^?.^f • f’ ^"^mk. It is aUo signi- 

were not in agreementoff of brothers who 
region, in the^divS^f^K ^ the whole 

spite of the hiehiv 5/U v ^ cultural expectation of brothers’ discord, in 
The gSieaioS^^^^^^ expectation of fraternal solidarity. 

g pattern, based on the unilateral descent, repeats itself 
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with diminishing range throughout the social structure of the village down 
to the smallest unit. The village is divided into two parts, each of which is 
subdivided into clans, and these in turn are composed of a number of 
extended families.^ The whole structure of the village, as well as that of the 
whole socio-geographic region of G’afra, could be likened to a centrifugal 
mechanism spreading out and out in ever-widening circles. Certain com¬ 
mon structural norms of behaviour permeate the various segments of the 
centrifugal structure, manifesting themselves in varying degrees and in 
different circumstances.* 


THE C AFRA DESCENT TREE 
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Conjugal families 



Pride of belonging to a particular family, especially more obvious in t e 
circle of the extended family, reflects itself in one’s pride in the ® 

section, the village, and in the holy descent of the G‘afra stock. In the case 
of extended families, pride manifests itself in possessing a common horse 
which runs in races held on the celebration of saintly occasions, m 
a name for hospitality, or for scholarship and piety. Pride of clan is i e 
with activities in the guest house, or co-operation in digging a well, n e 
in one’s section is revealed on communal celebrations especially during c 
celebration of the Prophet’s birthday; each section proclaiming that it as 
carried it out in a mor '•{.cutacular manner as each usually has its m^ 
quee’ for listening to th-- recital of Koran and mawals (popular ^on^)* 
the level of the G‘afra a> such, the sense of pride reveals itself m their tioiy 


1 See Nadcl, *Bcni-Amcr. Society’, Sud^n NoUs and Records, 

*Thc vvor^slructural’ here is used in the sense employed by Bateson to denote stan 
dardizcl details of behaviour. Naven, p. 25. 
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ancestry. Marriage outside the stock must be with those who can claim an 
equally holy descent. 

The second important norm that governs the whole social structure is 
the weight and respect given to, and the authority wielded by, the person 
who plays the role of the senior, normally chosen on age basis as well as 
on capacity to speak and argue well, besides other factors such as economic 
status and social prestige. This pattern which, in the smallest unit, is the 
authority of the father is extended to the oldest capable member of the 
extended family, to the head of the clan, and to the village councils that 
congregate spontaneously, having no formal composition. 

The third aspect which asserts itself in the various units of the social 
structure is the feeling of fellowship. The individual finds himself con¬ 
sciously or unconsciously merged into the group. Starting in this case with 
the largest unit of G‘afra as a whole, one is not surprised to find that no 
elaborate electioneering campaign is required to persuade the G'afra 
villages to vote for the candidate who belongs to their stock. In fact, the 
same candidate for Silwa constituency (including the town of Edfu) has 
won the last three elections with a sweeping majority, irrespective of the 
political views of his opponents. Throughout the whole of Silwa region, 
the opposing candidate had never secured more than a hundred votes out 
of at least three thousand. The rule is that the people of Silwa should vote 
for their paternal cousin’. Yet in the last elections another candidate from 
the G afra, the official holder of the ancestry register and a religious man 
whose grandfather was the leader in the mystic order of the village, stood 
for the elections to compete with the previous member.^ The reason for 
that, I was told, is that they once had a healed argument as to whose father 
was the more respected and honoured man amongst the G‘afra It was 

candidate was encouraged by the 
Ababda. The G afra split their votes between the two, neither thereby 
winning the elections. This is strong evidence that kinship relations and 
not party politics, decide the issue of the elections in this Lmmunhy. 

On the clan level, the sentiment of fellowship shows itself in all the 
activities connected with the guest house. Suppose a distinguished euest 

can .nowsKip .a. J p.ace - 
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during the month of Ramadan, when families co-operate in providing the 
‘Koran reciter’ as well as other guests with tea and food. 

Identification with the clan sentiment shows itself in cases of murder, 
where the clans of both the murderer and the murdered are involved. It is 
the obligation of the father, son, brother, uncle or paternal cousin to call 
for vengeance and for the clan to support him, either by claiming com¬ 
pensation (which, however, is seldom accepted if the claim is acknowledged) 
or by counter-murder, as the Koran ordains that murder should be 
punished with murder. The two clans through the mediation of another 
clan have to settle the dispute by deciding the compensation, called ‘dia’. 

This is no Durkheimian merging of the individual into the group. It is 
simply a statement of the compelling moral law that the individual, to be 
in line with the group, should express group-sympathy; if the group is 
angry, he should be angry, if it is insulted, he must feel that he is insulted. 

This pattern of social structure docs not apply merely to the Silwa com¬ 
munity and the G‘afra, but applies in varying degrees to the whole pro¬ 
vince of Aswan, and many other provinces that are known to the writer 
in Upper Egypt. In all this, the bond of common descent and family con¬ 
nections is one of the strongest factors as well as the most socially effective 
force in the social structure. 

The village could also be classified into social groups on the basis of age. 
From the standpoint of age there are three broad social groupings. The 
first is referred to as ‘youngsters’ (jahhal), including all boys and girls up 
to the age of twelve or thirteen years. The second is the unmarried group 
(fityan), and the third is represented by the married adults, referred to as 
‘men or women’. 

In public there is no free mixing between these three categories as it is 
considered ‘impolite’ for a youngster to sit with men, for example, and the 
converse would be shameful. Youngsters can only be seen in an adult 
gathering serving tea, or holding the ablution laver and ewer, or as 
messengers. In the case of young boys, they are marked by their head cap, 
while unmarried boys wear a turban, and the men besides a turban wear 
a ‘tob’ which is a black outer garment, and usually carry a stick or a stave. 

Apart from segregation and dress, the age criterion shows itself in out¬ 
ward behaviour, by considering the older people as equivalent to the 
paternal uncle, or as fathers, or grandfathers if they are very old. Often 
older people are addressed by the kinship term ‘Ammy’ (O my paternal 
uncle), especially if one wants to be ‘polite’. If one does not use the kinship 
term one has to address the older person by the title ‘Sheikh’ preceding 
his first name. 

Sex is another criterion for two definite social groups: the world of men, 
and the world of women. In this corrununily it is unthinkable to have free 
mixing between the two worlds, or that a thing done by one sex can ^so 
be done by a member of the other sex. Men have their scope of activities 
either in the fields or outside the compound, the women are mainly con- 
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fined to their homes. A man who does not frequently mix with his fellow 
men outside the house is branded as the ‘man of the oven’, while a woman 
who continually leaves her house is called ‘strayer’. Men meet for their 
spontaneous gathering and gossip outside the house, while women meet 
inside. While women are expected to adorn themselves with earrings, nose 
rings, kohl for the eyes, finger rings, anklets, henna for the palms (almost 
an ornament for every sense), men are supposed to refrain. Moreover while 
men shave or cut their hair, women leave it to grow as long as possible and 
never cut it.^ While men wear pants, women do not; while women’s 
speech is usually sprinkled with words in the diminutive, men are not 
expected to follow this habit; while women carry things on their heads, 
men never do so, and only carry things either in the hands, or on the back 
or shoulders. On walking along the village streets and alleyways, women 
keep near the wall, while men walk in the middle of the street. Although 
both men and women are fond of dramatizing their speech, yet they have 
different stylized ways of doing this. While men use their index fingers as 
a sign of threatening, women point out with their middle finger. Women 
grasp their chin or slap their face with open palms for surprise or regret or 
shame, while men slowly clap their hands. On being angry or hurt, the 
woman’s cry is ‘Abouh, abouh . . .’ and in joy her shrill cry is ‘Wri, ri, 
ri. . .. Men are not supposed to utter any cries of joy or anger. In threa¬ 
tening a man will threaten in default to cut off his moustache, while a 
woman threatens to cut off her head hair. Men and women use different 
invectives and imprecations as well as different greetings. Women in their 
speech draw out their words, whereas men end them abruptly. Women do 
not participate cither in individual or communal worship in the mosque 
as they are excluded altogether from it, but there is no Koranic support 
lor this. On the other hand, they are usually the performers of macico- 
rehgious rituals connected with averting the evil eye, bringing about 
pregnancy, or healing the sick; and men are less engaged in this sphere. 
It IS also interesting to note that, as in Classical Arabic, the dialect of the 
Village attached the feminine ‘n> at the end of the verb in the third person 

di.leTln’'St “ ' 

earh“Xrf?r?t^'?'^ complete avoidance in looking at 

each other f^e to face, except in the case of certain kinships specified by 

he Koran. On meeting men in the street, women have always to turn 

^cir heads to one side, and pull their head covering across their^face and 

men are expected to lower their heads and not stare at women The ^ 
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tions, and an old woman can pass by a group of men without covering her 
face, and can salute them, or talk to them on passing, but even then she 
cannot sit with men outside the house. 


INTER-FAMILY RELATIONS 

It is appropriate here to discuss the stylized norms of relationship and 
behaviour that should obtain beUveen the various members of the family 
as an index to the understanding of the social structure and its functioning. 

The husband-wife pattern is one where the husband is the superior 
partner and enjoys the highest position in the family. He is, as the saying 
goes, ‘the supporting pillar and the vantage of the house’, who is expected 
to make all the important decisions. The wife should tell her husband of 
the major events in the household, though he should not by convention 
betray any eagerness in enquiring about them. The husband is socially 
responsible for the acts and undertakings of his wife, immediately she 
moves from her matrilocal residence. He usually plans the work of his 
sons, while the wife does the same with the daughters; but he is not 
expected to interfere with his wife’s domestic work. On the other hand, 
the wife is supposed to be submissive, devoted, and respectful to her 
husband. Sexual fidelity is the hallmark of sustained marriage relation¬ 
ship, as infidelity entails at least divorce, if not attempting to kill the wife 
and the paramour. As a wife, she should also attend to her husband, offer¬ 
ing the best food to him rather than to the children or herself; the reason 
being that she can always have children but she cannot afford to have a 
substitute for her supporter (sanad). She should open the door for her 
husband when he knocks, pour out the water when he washes his hands 
after the meal, and give him priority in every respect. 

Although the wife seems subordinate in this pattern of relationship, she 
is almost the absolute manager of the house. She is the treasurer of the 
crops, money, legal documents, and the holder of the keys to the various 
chests in the house. If the man is expected to be generous and showy, the 
wife is expected to be frugal and industrious. The saying is that ‘the man 
is like an ov erflowing sea, while the woman is like a dyke, checking his 
undue extravagance’. It is also conceded that the building up of a man is 
due to his wife, but so is his downfall, which would be regarded as the 

result of his wife’s domestic policy. _ 

In spite of the fact that married women do not work in the field in Silwa 
and in most parts of Aswan Province, the wife certainly monopolizes cer¬ 
tain economic pursuits which are considered to be purely her domain. 
She raises chickens, geese, ducks, goats and sheep, and men recognize is 
as a purely female occupation. This is in contrast to the raising of cows, 
camels and donkeys by men. My informant, Mahmoud, told 
look after the “small change” while men look after the pounds. The wile 
raises poultry and tends to small change as these are directly concemea 
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with food consumption. There is no wife in the village who does not 
pursue this type of activity, as it is great disgrace not to be able to let 
blood flow even from a chicken if a guest comes to visit her husband, or 
at least provide her husband or children with a ‘meat dish’ on festival 
occasions. She should also raise goats and sheep, so that in case of death 
in the house an ‘agira’—slain animal—can be always available at the 
funeral. 

Between husband and wife no levity of behaviour is permissible, and 
no obvious physical intimacy of any sort in public or in front of the child¬ 
ren. In fact, the husband’s contacts with the house are very few. It is quite 
common to find a child who has been asked by his mother to call father 
from a meeting outside saying, ‘O father, they say come and speak’. This 
is usually a call indicating that food is ready but neither the word food 
nor the word mother are ever supposed to be uttered in public. The 
father normally quits the house immediately he finishes his meal. 

During the first year of marriage the wife does not eat with her husband, 
partly because he is in the matrilocal residence, and partly because the 
wife has not yet become the mother of the children. Only then can she eat 
with him, but she should never confess that she has eaten before he has, 
for her eating aftei^vards is the proper procedure. 

From the standpoint of sentiment, the in-law relationship is a strong and 
binding force, involving exchange of gifts, food and visits similar in many 
ways to the kinship (lineage) obligations. It is said that the wife’s mother 
is normally very affectionate, and always fussing over her son-in-law, 
especially when he is in his matrilocal residence, and this attitude is 
mually a source of complaint and jealousy on the part of the brothers and 
sisters of the bride. Yet the husband’s mother is traditionally harsh, diffi¬ 
cult and fault-finding. My informant, Ali, explains the difference of the 
sentiment of the two mothers-in-law by saying: ‘The wife’s mother is all 
too glad to procure a husband for her daughter, and she is grateful to him 
for marrying her daughter; thus she favours him. The husband’s mother 
is resentful of the fact that her son’s attachment, which was solely hers 
before marriage, is shared with his wife.’ 


It IS also significant that the wife never refers to, or addresses her hus- 
band by his first name, especially in public. She either refers to him as 
Son of so and so’ (his father), or ‘my man’, or less commonly ‘my husband’. 
She addresses him by saying ‘O man’; and the same applies to her hus- 

band who refers to his wife as ‘my woman’ or ‘people of the house’ and 
addresses her by saying ‘O girl’.» 


hmSiTw "f absence of any demonstration of lender feeling between wife and 
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On the whole, the structural attitude of husband to wife is one of pos¬ 
session and protection. While the husband assumes the major role in all 
the activities outside the house, the woman rules almost supreme in matters 
connected with the household organization. 

The second pattern of relationship is that between father and children. 
With his children, as with his wife, the father avoids excessive intimacy in 
order to be respected and obeyed. By keeping social distance, he can be 
regarded as the most powerful agent in administering the moral and social 
code of conduct. Through his curt and abrupt admonitions he controls 
both his sons and daughters. In practice he has more to do with his sons, 
while the mother has more to do with her-daughters, but of course there 
is a great degree of overlapping. There are no serious clashes between 
parents as to their respective rights of rearing the children. The mother 
always tries to keep her children quiet while their father is in the house. 

The absolute authority of the father over children is due to the fact that 
they belong to him and his family or orientation. Yet it is also recognized 
that only the mother and the mother’s people can provide the immature 
children with affection and tenderness. According to Moslem law, imma¬ 
ture cliildren, in case of divorce, can be kept with the mother till the age of 
seven for a boy, and the age of nine for a girl, while the father sends the 
expenses of upbringing to the mother. If the mother dies the care and 
upbringing of children is usually entrusted to their maternal aunt or 
maternal grandmother. 

The authority of the parents is sanctioned by the Koran. Obedience of 
children to their parents comes next to the Moslem’s major obligations 
to God and the Prophet. Disobedience to parents (‘okouk al walidain) is 
one of the major sins which is harshly punished in the next world, and, 
according to Ali, even in this world. A disobedient son or daughter will 
never live a successful or happy life on earth, and the parents’ curse might 
even affect the son’s or daughter’s children. To obtain the parental bless¬ 
ing, he continued, is more important than to inherit land or wealth from 
them, as having their blessing is a prerequisite for both piety and success. 
Thus, if the father is to wield authority and provide protection, the son or 
daughter must show ‘filial piety’ and submission to him as well as to the 
mother. 

One can cite many avoidances that a son must observe in connection 
with his father, especially in public. A mature son is not expected to sit 
beside his father in the same gathering; and if his presence is required he 
should play a very subordinate role, usually evidenced by the fact that he 
speaks as little as possible, and withdraws at the earliest possible oppor¬ 
tunity. If it happens that the father is sitting on a bench at a funeral, 
for example, the son should sit on the ground; and if he has to sit on a 
bench, he should not sit on the same bench as his father, or on one opposite 
to him in order to avoid the face to face position. If the son is lying on the 
ground, he should sit upon seeing his father passing by; and he should never 
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be sitting while his father is standing. Of course, he cannot smoke in his 
father’s presence, or do anything that might imply that he is not giving 
full attention to his father. 

Amongst the children, the eldest son is favoured by his parents as he is 
the first to relieve his father of some of his tasks. The importance of age and 
sex in parents’ treatment of their children shows itself, for instance, in the 
distribution of meat. Boys, on the whole, receive more than girls, and the 
older gets more than the younger. To vary this order is regarded as one of 
the means of reward or punishment for the children. An elder son is not 
expected to argue ‘face to face’ with his father if the latter refuses any of the 
former’s demands. In this case he has to send a messenger to negotiate 
with hb father. Complete identification with the father is reflected in the 
saying, ‘Your father’s enemy is your enemy and your father’s friend is 
your friend’, which is also a further evidence of the importance of family 
and clan solidarity. The observance of the proper rules of conduct with 
parents as well as with other relatives is the tangible attribute of children 
described as ‘muaddabeen’ meaning disciplined (often wrongly translated 
literally as ‘polite’). In his role, the father has to combine discipline backed 
by moral sanctions.^ 

The relations of children to the mother are certainly warmer, intimate and 

more affectionate. The mother’s tenderness and affection for her children 

should be repaid in obedience, service and respect. AU told me that a 

mother’s prayers for her children are the most effective appeal to God. 

Respect and regard for her is enjoined upon her sons and daughters by the 

Koran and the Prophetic tradition that says ‘Paradise is at the feet of 
mothers’. 


The relationship between brothers is expected to be one of complete 
solidarity. The common saying goes: ‘Support your brother whether he is 
the oppressor or the oppressed.’ If a mother sees her sons squabbling over 
anything, she admonishes, asking them to deal with each other ‘like 
Drothers The admonition is also exercised when a boy stranger comes to 
wsit the farmly, and the boys are asked to go out and play ‘like brothers’. 

a prominent position among his brothers and 
vounerVr K representative. He gives orders to the 

somefmi? m"' at least threatens them with punishment, 

evrn ^ * ‘"i? lather. Other members of the family acknowledge and 

ivc of the first-born son. But, on the whole, 
o^e ca^ -P«ted to form a united front and act as ‘two heads unde; 

cie ofresponsible for the 
cam of their younger brothers and sisters after the death of the father 

thr^ursrnd'rh*"'* o,her 

gethcr esn;H.r^r^‘"k ^''couraged to walk, sit or play to- 

g ^ cr, especially after the age of eleven or twelve. If two or three broLrs 

Vol. Primilive Soci«y’ (nummary of a lecture given in Man. 
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have to go to the fields they should not accompany each other, but should 
follow one after the other to avoid the effects of the evil eye. It is not con¬ 
sidered ‘polite’ for married brothers to sit together at one meeting. More¬ 
over, there is no joking relationship or greeting terms between brothers. 

The relationship between sisters is mainly based on affection and mutual 
co-operation, but not necessarily that of solidarity as they are destined to 
live in separate homes after marriage. The same pattern of relation¬ 
ship obtains between brothers and sisters although married brothers are 
socially responsible for their unmarried sisters. In the case of the sister’s 
divorce, her brother is the guardian in the absence of the father. More often 
than not, a widowed woman who has no sons, goes to live with her brother, 
and hands over to him her property that she inherited from their father. 

The relation between consanguine brothers and sisters is supposed to 
be bristling with friction and jealousy. Though they are from the same 
father and carry his name, their mothers are called ‘darra’-rivals; and 
hence they identify themselves with their mothers from the emotional 
point of view. Solidarity between consanguine brothers is not structurally 
expected as they are not nursed from the same breast. Uterine brothers are 
expected to be more affable and less quarrelsome with each other. This 
difference is partly intelligible when it is known that consanguine brothers 
inherit land and property from their father, while uterine brothers are 
‘screened’ and do not inherit anything from the stepfather. However, 
whether between half-brothers or full brothers, the expectation of friction 
between siblings is widely held, and docs actually occur, and is usually 
explained as an expression of their jealousy and rivalry. Apart from the 
motive of sibling rivalry to which reference will be made later, this friction 
between siblings could also be attributed to the absolute authority of the 
father. Jealousy of, and rivalry for the father’s power, is suppressed and 
made acceptable by the possibility of gaining rewards of good behaviour 
both on social and religious grounds. Hence the father-son conflict is 
displaced to the brothers and sisters, who are in open rivalry for the 
father’s favour and his sanctions and rewards. Moreover the methods of 
their early training, as will be discussed later, do not contribute to the 
suppression of rivalry; on the contrary, they stimulate and emphasize the 
value of rivalry in social behaviour.^ 

The relation between a boy and a girl and his or her paternal or mater¬ 
nal uncle reflects almost the same relationship pattern that obtains be¬ 
tween children and their father and mother. The paternal uncle and aunt 
are expected to support the father in enforcing discipline and social sanc¬ 
tions. It is even said that the main responsibility in this respect lies on the 
uncle’s shoulders, as the father might be inclined to be less firm, having 
particular love for his children. On the other hand, the maternal uncle an 
aunt are also the source of affection and pampering. Grown-ups can sit 

* This explanation is based on a similar situation in the Tanala culture of Madagascar. 
Cf. Abram Kardiner, Tht Individual and his Socieljr, pp. 315-16. 
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with ease in the same gathering with their maternal uncles, but not with 
their paternal uncles. The relations between paternal and maternal cousins 
fall in the same line with that of the father’s or mother’s side. 

One of the most salient features that underlies the structural relation¬ 
ships is that although the fabric forming the ideological basis for the social 
structure is entirely patrilineal as far as descent, inheritance, and prestige 
are concerned, yet it is dyed in a sentimental and emotional colouring 
which b preponderantly matrilineal. Towards the close matrilineal kin, 
the relations are certainly not weaker than towards the close patrilineal 
kin; they are of a different kind. If the relation of the ‘ego’ towards the 
patrilineal side is one of apprehension and alertness, and businesslike, as it 
were, the relation to the affinal side is one of affection, ease and jesting. 
It is not unusual for a sister who asks her brother for help to address him 
as ‘Son of my mother’ as a means of enlisting his s^Tupathy; or for a 
brother, on going to visit his sister, to say ‘I am going to see “my mother’s 
daughter” Some men, whose mothers are of forceful character or whose 
fathers were married to other wives, are publicly called by their first names 
followed by their mother’s first names. A man or a woman relates himself 
or herself always to the mother in situations of charm-writing, of incanta¬ 
tions to ward off the evil eye or in similar magic rituals. In invoking God’s 
help, women relate the person for whom they are praying to his mother, 
as this is considered the most genuine and moving way of appealing to 
God. This could be regarded as further evidence for the emphasis on the 
matrilineal sentiment in the social structure. In the case of a man or a 
woman referred directly to his or her mother, this could also be regarded 
as a functionally convenient way of distinguishing between him or her and 
the paternal half-brothers or half-sisters. The reference to the matrilineal 
ori^n in a polygamous patrilineal society seems to be a device used to 
distinguish between agnates.* Moreover, what Firth has written about the 
role of the rnother’s brother in a segmentary s>'stcm of patrilineal type, 
applies to Silwa community. In this village, the khal or khala, or the 
maternal side in general, provides certain compensatory social functions 
to those provided by the father and the paternal side. Tlte former side 
provides, as Firth put it, ‘a locus of attachment and refuge for the children 
ol the women by contrast with the demands laid upon them by tlicir 
at ers group . Again, the recognition of the mother’s brother’s group as 
one o special interest provides a channel for large-scale social communica¬ 
tion and reciprocity between it and the father’s group.* The same applies 
o the recognition of in-law relationship.* 

Such relations and norms governing the relationship between the family 


in I" Granqvist. •Quid Problems among the 

in Alan, \ol. LI. September 1951. p. ,26. 

* For kimlUp .errm in Silwa. «rc Appendix IV. ’A Note on Kinslup Terms’. 
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members reflect and imply certain ways of behaviour which the child 
imbibes within the family circle. They also reflect some of the necessary 
requirements for the harmonious functioning of the various social units. 
The family in Silwa is one of the fields of teaching, and here more perhaps 
of learning, some of the standardized social relations and their moral 
significance. 

SOCIAL ORGANIZATION IN ACTION 

Here some of the functions of the social structure have been examined. 
It is doubtless true that structural norms provide the articulating force in the 
village society, acting as traffic lights for individual behaviour. They define 
personal and corporate rights and duties with individuals, families and 
clans; indicate the extent of emotional involvement, which is expected to 
be very strong with close relatives, and joint family, fading somewhat in 
intensity as the kin spreads in the clan. They also specify the kind of rela¬ 
tionship with the patrilineal and the matrilineal sides. Differentiation in 
kinship relations carries with it differentiation of behaviour, rights and 
obligations, and affective attachments. 

Moreover, the individual faces each of life’s rejoicings or crises not only 
by himself but with the support and co-operation of all those related to him 
either by patrilineal (‘asaba), matrilineal (lahma) and in-law (nasab) 
relationship, or any other intimate ties. The extent and frequency of such 
a support, and the hierarchical unit that undertakes the help, varies 
according to the situation envisaged, to the number of close relatives, and 
to the prestige of the person. 

In sickness, for instance, it is worth noting how kinsmen and kinswomen 
flock to visit a sick person, talk to him, attempt to alleviate his pain, pray 
for his safety, and give advice and medicine. 

There is a popular song which indicates the amount of security and 
pride that a sick man derives from being surrounded by his family and 
people. The song imagines a conversation between a doctor and a sick 
person, where the doctor asks who is going to pay for the medicine. The 
sick person is shocked by such a question and instantly replies that he has 
so many people who will see to it. The song goes on to show how each 
member of the family offers the doctor something in turn. But in the end 
the patient dies, because he is so aggravated and embittered by the doctor’s 
question, which implied that he had no people to attend him in such a 
matter as paying the doctor’s fees and medicine charges. ‘To have no 
people’ is one of the greatest insults that could be directed to any person. 
The song goes; 

A sick person asked the doctor to treat him. 

The doctor agreed, but enquired as to who was re¬ 
sponsible for paying the expenses of treatment. 

The sick person replied: ‘O doctor, don’t think that I am 
without support. 
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I have a thousand people besides my paternal and 
maternal uncles.’ 

When the patient’s mother heard the conversation, she 
offered the doctor her necklace and bracelets. 

When the father heard about this, he offered his land 
and property. 

When the sister heard about this, she offered her anklets 
and earrings. 

When his people (i.e. joint family) heard about this, 
they said ‘We shall all pay it with no fuss or difficulty’. 


This support shows itself not only when the relatives and friends go to 
visit the sick person in the village, irrespective as to whether the disease is 
infectious or not, but also when they visit him in hospital in town. If the 
person recovers from a serious illness, or comes back home after being away 
for some time, the people go to congratulate him for his recovery or for 
his return home by saying ‘Let us thank God for your safety’. 

To take another example, if a cow or a camel has been seriously injured 
in an accident, it is killed, and the owner’s relatives, neighbours, and 
friends are morally compelled to buy a portion of the meat to part-com- 
pensatc for the loss. If a person’s animal dies he is consoled by others with 
the invocation ‘May God compensate you’. 

Death is another major event in which the family finds itself supported 
y condolences and sympathies of kinsfolk. If the deceased belongs to the 
cate^ry of youngsters, condolence is compulsory on the clan and intimate 
nen s only. If he belongs to the second and third categories of age groups 
(unmarried or adults) the whole village has to condole with the sufferers, 
in death, more than in any other event, kinship ties are the most impor- 
an ^ctor m deciding one’s social obligations. It is incumbent on the close 
c a ives oth paternal and maternal, as well as in-laws, to stay away 

rcniain in the guest house for ten or fifteen days, and 
rHaKv!! ni in ifie case of women, in the house of the deceased 

have to assist in conveying the funeral bier to the 
the niourn the deceased more than others, and to send food to 

morl ^ deceased, normally an obligation 

upon any otheV '^'' house-heads and the close maternal relatives than 

themselves mutual family and clan obligations manifest 

dings by sendintr*!^!*^'^ of r^oicing such as birth, circumcision and wed- 
or at least by mfrdy kttrnd'^^ helping in the preparation of the ceremony, 
in the case of women. sending out a joy-cry 

the sectional structure functions also as a means of mediation in 

T I" ‘he following example, 

essed, the head members of a clan mediated between 
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two joint families to ‘level all the misunderstandings’ between them. The 
dispute had arisen between the two joint families of ‘Amareen and 
Karamsha, both belonging to the ‘Amrab clan, Musiab section. Hag 
Ahmad ‘Imran, the head of the first family, asked the Karamsha to lend 
him one of their camels to carry some maize straw from the field, but his 
request was refused because they alleged that they had no camels to spare 
as they were engaged in building a house. On another occasion, Hag 
Ahmad ‘Imran insisted on taking the camel from one of the Karamsha 
while he was bringing water to be used in the building; people interfered 
and the matter was settled for the time being. After threu days, he made 
another attempt and slapped the camel-driver, ‘Othman, on the face, 
cursing his people. ‘Othman, the offended man, could not retaliate as Hag 
Ahmad was the senior man of his family and older than he, and it is 
‘impolite’ according to Arab traditions to slap such a man. People im¬ 
mediately gathered to settle this affair temporarily and prevent any further 
complications. Then Hag Ahmad’s son came on the spot and started to 
insult ‘Othman (who was his brother-in-law) and ‘Othman, finding his 
equal, stood up to the challenge, but people intervened. The dispute, in 
spite of its temporary ending, had left ‘something in the souls of the two 
houses’. 

The ‘residue in the souls’ came up to the surface when the pilgrims 
from the clan came back from Mecca and had to be invited by the heads 
of the clan. The ‘Amareen invited the Karamsha to co-operate, but the 
latter declined. In the meantime, it happened that a member of the 
Karamsha offered his help for the occasion but was refused by the 
‘Amareen. This added fuel to the fire and the situation between the two 
families became tense. 

Deputations and mediators went between the two families to fix an 
‘Arab council’ for arbitration. A respected and pious man suggested the 
family of Badawab for the purpose, but the Karamsha objected on the 
grounds that the former house was closely related to the ‘Amareen. Then 
the arbitration was raised to the clan level and the Hasaballab clan frorn 
‘Onab section (to which neither side belonged) was suggested and this 
was accepted by both sides. On the appointed evening, the adult members 
of the two houses came to the Hasaballab guest house, where they were 

received and tea was served. . . 

The meeting started by the Hasaballab head clansman reciting 
‘Wahhidouh ya Gamaa—Say that God is one, O gathering’. Everybody 
present answered, ‘There is no God but Allah, and Muhammad is is 
Prophet’. Then the chosen head of the Hasaballab asked the KaramsM, 
‘What is your story?’ ‘Abd-el-Gid, the head of the Karamsha, stated. We 
are claiming duties from the ‘Amareen’. Then the head of the Hasaba a 
proposed that after sitting together in their guest house, the two si es 
should reconcile ‘on the white and the reading of Fatiha’, meaning t a 
they should root out the past misunderstandings, and should forget a 
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about them without going into any argument. The Karamsha, however, 
who were the accusers, opposed the suggestion and insisted on their case 
being heard, and consequently their rights being acknowledged. The argu¬ 
ment was stated by the head of the Karamsha speaking and being inter¬ 
rupted by members of the disputing house here and there, as w'ell as by 
members of his house. Then Hag Ahmad Tmran began to defend his 
case, and then free argument took place. 

One of the most effective devices in the Arab councils is the so-called 


‘mulakah’ (a getting together), where on any dilemma in the course of 
argument, one or two persons from the mediators take one person or more 
from the disputing sides for a ‘mulakah’ to persuade him in a corner, or 
another room away from the general meeting, through personal and more 
intimate hearing to follow what the mediators proposed. Their usual form 
of pressure is to appeal to the person to ‘consider the Arabs, or the people, 
or his kinsfolk’. The idea behind this device is to avoid any personal 
embarrassment or retreat in public, as this brings shame {‘ar). If the 
retreat is accepted on a more intimate level, then the person has retreated 
owing to the pressure brought upon him because of personal ties or to his 
considerations to the ‘Arabs’, yet such a formulation of retreat is only 
implicit. 

However, the ‘mulakah’ which occurred three times during the meeting 
did not produce the required effects. The Hasaballab, the arbitrating 
clan, had then to go outside by themselves to agree on ‘the rights of the 
Arabs which no one now should fear to declare’. 

The formulation of the verdict is very interesting as an index of the 
functioning elements of the social structure. The Hasaballab declared two 
decisions; the first was that Hag Ahmad ‘Imran committed a double 
wrong by slapping ‘Othman the camel-driver, and by not preventing, 
even by slapping, his son from getting entangled with ‘Othman. The second 
decision was that the clan of ‘Amrab, to which the two disputing families 

e ong’ had committed a mistake by not mediating between the two 
lamihes in due time. 


As the disputants are morally compelled to accept the arbitration of 
wnoever they agree upon to take this part, the ‘Amareen had to shake 

Karamsha, followed by all present reading the Fatiha. 

everything in this Arab council. Hag 
Ahmad Inu-an, feeling that injustice had been done to him, immediately 

wan^n'^r Hasaballab’, meaning that he 

th^^v h arbitrating clan before another clan, a charge which 

between the ‘Amareen and the 
SSL 1, both agreed to appoint the ‘Awadallab clan in the 

SbSh"® “P arbitration between them.^ If the 

Hasaballab s verdict is considered unjust, they have to pay the ‘Amareen 

rcfiacrac'r "" panics for arbUraiion, i. cannot 
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ten pounds; otherwise the ‘Amareen have to pay the sum of ten pounds. 
The payment of money actually takes place, but it is always given back 
to the payer as ‘Arab-coffee’ and there is no appeal beyond this stage. 

The Arab council is the traditional agent for maintaining law and 
order in the village, and its composition and functioning reflect the tradi¬ 
tional concept of authority. Prestige derived from age, experience, and 
sobriety combined with power attached to landowners and heads of large 
families who are well known for their hospitality, are the main qualifica¬ 
tions for selection in these councils. Although these principles are not 
rigidly adhered to in the village itself, they are more observed in composing 
a council to arbitrate in a dispute in another village. Like Chan Kom, 
Silwa conceives of a hierarchy of power and responsibility. As in Tepoztlan, 
government is ideally a fatherly discharge of responsibility by the powerful 
and able to give benefit to all, but with lesser men taking lesser places.^ 
These Arab councils vary in their composition according to the gravity 
of the issue. They are formed frequently and spontaneously to settle dis¬ 
putes, but their proceedings are almost uniform. 

Women have similar gatherings for settling feminine disputes, but they 
are less formal and lack that atmosphere of solemnity that prevails in 
men’s councils. Men’s councils, however, could be convoked to settle 
women’s conflicts creating disruption between two houses, and men are 
expected to plead the case of the women concerned and undertake the 
responsibility of making them abide by the council’s decision. 

In the arguments that take place in these councils, one can hardly fail 
to notice the importance of the mediators appealing to the kinship idioms 
to minimize the insult or the loss, or the accusers to exaggerate the offence. 
Tf my cousins, or brothers do so and so, how would others treat me. . . . 

It is also worth noticing that these Arab councils are held irrespective o 
civil law procedures. In the case of attack on somebody, or damage to fields 
or animals, the Arab council has to be formed to smooth the relations 
between the disputants. The norms and procedures of Arab councils are 
accepted by common consent as the basis of law and order as distir^t rom 
legalistic ways. To appeal to a remote and impersonal power vested in the 
local or national government is not a socially acceptable proce ure, as 
any dispute should first be discussed by the people involved as well as 
those who mediate between them. My informant, AH, regrette t e ac 
that people do not nowadays accept reconciliation according to ra 
council verdict, as they used to do; and much recourse is ma e to eg 
courts by ‘brother against brother’ and even father against son. 

It is also evident that these Arab councils perform a very useful psy 
logical function. By airing disputes, and transferring the . 

circle to another in the Arab council, aggression is dissipated and diffused^ 

In settling damages in Arab councils, the amount has to be ^ich 

gathering, but it is shameful not to return the compensation (a ) 

» Robert Redfield, A Village that chose Progress, p. 165. 
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should be declined by saying, ‘God compensates me in a better way’. 

The following three instances are concrete situations showing the work¬ 
ing of the social structure. The first is the installation of a new corn mill 
by all the clans in the village to bring to an end the monopoly of the 
already existing privately owned mill. The' rpugh estimates were divided 
into 24 kirats (parts), each section responsible for collecting the money 
equivalent to its 12 kirats.* In the second process of distribution, each 
section divides its share amongst the clans, and the head of each clan 
is responsible for collecting his share from family heads; by dividing his 
kirats into sahms, the people of his clan could buy a minimum of one- 
tenth of a sahm. No section or clan could be helped or its shares be taken 
by another. It was interesting to listen to the village crier calling out the 
names of the clans and the two sections, to induce haste in collecting the 
money. 

Such procedure was followed for repairing the village mosque. In this 
case the question was not so much that of collecting money, as of recruiting 
the men to bring stone, water, straw, etc., for the repairs; and this was also 
dealt with on the same structural basis. 


The third instance was the allocation of new building land to the 
village, which was also first divided into two sections; then each section 
was divided into equal parts amongst its clans, which in turn had to divide 
its share among the families. 

The system of village government reflects a combination of central 


authority agents and the village social organization. The village head is 

an official called ‘Omda’ who used to be elected from a list of five people 

who own not less than 10 feddans. Two years ago, the law was changed 

and the Omda is now elected from amongst thirteen people who own 

enough land to make them eligible. The job is unpaid, and it is reckoned 

as a privilege to be elected. The Omda’s seniority is something like the 

primus inter pares. He represents the village on official occasions. 

One of his traditional and honorary functions is to receive guests, travel** 

lere, and government officials in his guest house. Silwa has also two unpaid 

Sheikhs each representing one of the two sections of the village and thus 

commonly referred to as ‘Sheikh hissa’; these are also elected from amongst 

those who we eligible (minimum requirement was 5 feddans, now being 

relaxed). The Omda and the two sheikhs settle the disputes that arise in 

the village, usuaUy with the aid of Arab councils, or with the help of 

different occasions. Each sheikh is primwily 
coiwrned with the problems of his section (hissa). ^ 

a t by the police headquarters with 

WhUeTh. ^1- m charge and policemen and ghafeers. 

While the policemen are always from outside the village, the ghafeers are 

villagers, put up usually from different clans, acting as tlie Omda’s 

messengers, as^^U as local agenu between ie vUlfge and 

The feddan has 24 Jurats, and each kirat 12 sahrm. 
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headquarters. From the point of view of central government, the province 
of Aswan is divided into three centres (Markaz) with a ‘Mamour’ in 
charge of each. Aswan is the capital of the province where the ‘Mudeeriah’ 
lies with a ‘Mudeer’ at the top. 

Another incident which occurred during the writer’s field work reflects 
the villagers’ pride in their ancestry, working as a cohesive force. Clan 
heads and other representatives from the village paid a visit to a town 
called Bardis in Girga Province. The visit was in return for a visit paid by 
a group of people from Bardis who came to invite the Silwanians to Bardis 
to establish and confirm their holy descent as being related to the G‘afra. 
This idea had started when some pilgrims from Silwa met others from the 
same stock coming from Bardis. Immediately they tried to find out whether 
they were related; genealogies were cited; and they discovered that they 
were connected in lineage. The group in Bardis seized upon this chance 
as their status amongst the other families in Bardis had not hitherto been 
accepted as equivalent; they thus wished to confirm their status as of‘holy 
origin’. The group that visited Bardis for this purpose was, of course, 
composed of the clan heads, or their eldest sons, ‘people who could con¬ 
verse’, a learned religious man, and two elderly men well conversant in 
genealogies. On their arrival at Bardis they were generously entertained 
for four days. After the visit, the group from Bardis wrote in al-Ahram, 
one of the widely circulated newspapers, thanking their ‘paternal cousins’ 
for the honour they had done them by their visit. 

The desire for kinship relationship arises, if not in such a spectacular 
manner, on occasions of everyday life. It is not imusual to find village folk 
eager to establish some kinship relation with a stranger in the train, or 
with a casual guest in the guest house. To address people politely is to call 
them by kinship idioms. Villagers, as well as town and city dwellers, on 
enquiring about the way, begin, for example, by saying, ‘O brother , or 
‘O paternal uncle, could you tell me the way to so and so’. In letter writing 
it is very common for friends to address each other by saying, ‘My dear 
brother’, and to write the appropriate kinship term on the envelope. 

Yet the kinship structure carries within itself the defects and weaknesses 
of its strength. It not only functions as a cohesive and articulating force, 
but equally as a source of friction and sectional bias. Because the village is 
so mixed up in blood relationships, it suffers from all the intrigues and ma - 
adjustment that emanate from so much impinging of social relationships. 

The disharmony occurs not only between families.or clans, but a so 
between very close kin. If it is claimed that every culture is charactenze 
by a major type conflict, upon which the minor and atypical con icts 
of the individual are patterned, then Silwa community suffers ^ 

from the stresses and strains that obtain between relatives.^ Whether t e 
cause is division of land, marriage problems, or reputation and prestige, 

> G. Devereux, ‘Mohave Beliefs concerning Twins’, in American AnthropologisI, 1940. 
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endless friction, disputes, and uneasy relations occur. Brother is pitted 
against brother, father against son, mother against daughter, and so on 
bet^veen the various other categories of relatives. In fact, some of the 
popular sayings indicate that the relation between kin is pregnant with 
friction and discord. It is said that ‘relatives are like scorpions’, ‘the rela¬ 
tive’s p>ot never reaches the boiling point’ and ‘who brings disasters but 
relatives?’. It is also indicative of the uneasy side of connections bet\veen 
relatives to hear that it is from the relatives more than others that one 
should guard against the effects of the evil eye. 

The ‘in-law’ relationship also plays an important part in the harmony 
or discord that pervades a family atmosphere. Whether brothers live 
together as one economic unit, or whether a father ‘repulses’ his married 
son, depends to a great extent on the congeniality of the brother’s wives, 
or the son’s wife and her people. In this particular context, the conflict 
is usually one between the structurally sanctioned behaviour between the 
brothers and the new situation created by marriage and children to two 
different women. Thus ideally brothers should marry sisters to minimize 
disputes over the children or domestic affairs, and this is probably one of 
the reasons for the preferential marriage of cousins. In the case of a 
married son, the parents have priority over the wife and her people, as 
descent is the structural keynote to behaviour in this situation. 

Indeed a great deal of friction and uneasiness in relationship is due to 
the fact that the individual in some sitviations is unable to strike a balance 
between the structural behaviour on one hand, and the exigencies of life 
and personal feelings on the other hand. A great deal of the diffused and 
overt aggression that is prevalent in this community is partly due to the 
‘bottling up’ of personal and spontaneous feeling, or at least to the very 
limited scope for its outlet or for its direct expression in action. 

A few examples of disputes, illustrating this point can be given. Two 
brokers were married to two sUters, and were living in one compound 
worHng together, and forming an economic unit. The wife of the younger 
brother died, and he remarried a girl who was unrelated to the brother’s 
wife. Immediately intrigues and friction arose, and the two brothers had 
to separate. The friction cropped up again when the older brother got 
his daughter married to a cousin of theirs, while his brother had a boy who 
was co^idered ^cially more eligible because he was the girl’s cousin 
through both father and mother. This event brought the brothers to non- 

reconcile them, but met with no 

success* 


trvtnT '“‘"S his son before the court and 

n g to denounce him as his son. The cause was the rage of the father 

^cging that his son had made himself a nuisance in thf village by hi 

go«.p. his writing of complains against people to the official aSioritt 
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Another dispute between two brothers was where the younger accused 
the older of being a spendthrift, and in his extravagance, mainly due to his 
wife, he ‘spoilt’ the reputation of the family by borrowing from other 
people though he earned more than his younger brother. In spite of the 
often repeated admonition of the younger, the older brother persisted in 
his ways. The misunderstanding became acute when both agreed to build 
a new house, the younger undertaking the expenses of the building, to be 
paid by his brother for his share, which he had not done. The dispute 
flared up again when the older brother got his daughter married without 
consulting the younger brother. 

Another dispute which has been dragging on for a considerable time is 
that over the office of ‘Omda’. For the last fifty years the office had been 
in one family. The death of the previous Omda started the strife between 
his sons from different mothers. He had six children from one wife and 
five from another. During his lifetime, the two houses united in service and 
respect for the father in spite of the seamy side of relationship. Immedi¬ 
ately he died ten years ago, the suppressed rivalries and jealousies flared up. 
The sons disagreed as to who was to be elected for the office. An Arab 
council met and decided to put up the second son from the first wife (as 
the first son was illiterate).^ The other house had to submit to the decisions 
of the council; yet the rivalry never died down, and the brothers from the 
other house still waited their chance. After devious intrigues, the Omda 
was suspended for corrupt conduct related to the system of rationing. 
After the lengthy court procedures which took almost a whole year, he 
was found not guilty. The time for filling the vacant post of Omda came, 
and the deposed Omda as well as the eldest brother of the other house 
entered their names officially as candidates. It is interesting to note that 
the three surviving uncles of the two candidates were with the new one. 
One of the main reasons for their not supporting the deposed Omda was 
that he did not treat them as paternal uncles as they expected him to do. 
Moreover, on certain occasions he insisted that they should stand for him, 
as they used to do for his father—an attitude they resented. On the election 
day both the candidates went to the ‘Mudeeriah’ in Aswan, followed y 
dozens of their supporters. The new candidate gained the office this time, 
thereupon, the other house started their intrigues to depose him. 

A mother quarrelled with her son because he did not give her as rnuc 
attention and economic support as he did his wife. The son ha to 
leave the village and took a domestic job in Cairo. The mother 
son in the court because he did not support her in old age while he w^ 
earning money. Indeed a great deal of discord occurs as a res^t ® ® 

conflicts between the loyalties and obligations towards the fanny o 
orientation’ and ‘the conjugal family’ and the in-law relatives, t 
often said that the newly married person has two minds, to denote e 

1 After ihe death of an Omda his sons are usually considered for succession, in fact, 
the Omda’s sons, even during his lifetime, are addressed as Omdas. 
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potential friction in the new situation; and to the extent they are in har¬ 
mony he can be secure in his new status. Many marriages actually break 
down because of the friction between parents, sisters or brothers, and wife 
or mother-in-law. This seems to be a common feature of patriarchal 
societies where the main emphasis is not on marriage as such, but on its 
wider social implications, being an institution relating two families and 
whose foundation is not ‘romantic love’ but having children.* 

Such instances, and many others, show the delicacy of the relations in the 
kinship pattern. It is worth noticing that such delicacy is more on the pater¬ 
nal than the maternal side where the scope or the manifestations of tension 
are not so wide or numerous. Although such friction amongst kin is a 
valid element in their behaviour towards each other, it cannot obviate 
certain corporate structural symbols of social behaviour. If, for instance, a 
man is attacked or publicly insulted, his brother or cousin must stand with 
him in spite of whatever conflicts are hitherto outstanding. If an uncle 
dies, his cousins must attend the burial ceremony and ‘passionately’ 
mourn him. Gifts and money must be exchanged on occasions such as 
circumcision and wedding irrespective of the nature of personal relation¬ 
ship. Absence from the village is not an excuse for not performing one’s 
obligations. Villagers in towns or cities have to mourn publicly their 
deceased in cafes or other places where others from Silwa, residing there, 
come to condole with them. On their return to the village they must per¬ 
form the mourning rituals for close kin by weeping on their way from the 
station to the house, or if the deceased is a distant relative, by visiting 
his people, in spite of the lapse of time. On the whole, severing personal 
relationship for any reason does not necessarily mean ignoring one’s 
corporate relationships by forfeiting any of the rights or shirking any of 
the duties. 


Cutting across these bilateral kinship ties is a flow of inter-personal 
relationships which are not caught up in corporate bonds. This is what 
Professor Fortes designates as ties of ‘cognatic kinship’. Cognatic ties are 
m contradistinction to agnatic ties, which primarily stress the corporate 
dutiu and rights and the solidarity of the social groupings, at the expense 
of the individual’s private interests. Cognatic ties both within and across 
me kimhip system differ from the agnatic in one important respect. In 
Fortes v^rds: ‘T^ey are ties of amity and mutual interest between indi¬ 
viduals. Private rights and duties and personal loyalties prevail as against 
corporate righ^ They represent the recognition that the direct social 
bonds of individual with individual are as vital for the wellbeing of the 
society as the fixed framework of corporate groupings. This sense of inter- 
dependence of men as individuals in the hard struggle of ordinary living, 
not only transcends the more rigid solidarities of the family, lineage 


■'>' Co„,.„porary S.a.c’, 
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but also counteracts the friction and disturbances that constantly spring 
up in the relations of individuals with one another.’* 

The adoption of Fortes’ distinction and its implication is not arbitrary 
in this context, as it coincides almost completely with the two categories 
of relationship in the village. The agnatic kinship ties correspond to the 
‘Karaib’category while cognate kinship ties correspond to the‘Habaib’ cate¬ 
gory. As one co-operates, for example, with relatives, one also selects a 
distantly related person or group, calling them ‘Habaib’, to co-operate 
with, and in this case a kinship term might be given to him or them as 
‘cousins’. The two categories are clearly distinguished in the sphere of 
mutual obligations, for in the case of cognatic ties, misunderstanding and 
friction would stop that form of social duties between the two sides. 

‘ M. Fortes, The Wtb oj Kinship, pp. 343-4. 
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Chapter Three 

FOLK LIFE AND SOCIAL CHANGE 

IN THE VILLAGE 


A STUDY of the village community cannot ignore an analysis of the pro¬ 
cess of social change and its by-products. Unlike a primitive tribe, 
Lihe village community is an integral part of a larger whole—the 
nation. One of the contributions of modern sociology is the distinction 
between community and state or society as constituting ‘distinct categories 
of integrative forces’. The integrative forces of the community are based on 
more spontaneous, natural, and direct relations binding people who are 
of the same kin; whereas society is more artificial, more indirect, and more 
deliberate in its relations, maintaining its unity and cohesion with more 
conscious effort. The social heritage of the community is mainly local, 
tied up with its habitat; thus, usually, community and locality arc almost 
synonymous.^ 


Such distinction has also been made between genuine and spurious 
culti^c, or between folk culture and modern civilization. In the analysis 
of Silwa community and social change, the concept of folk society is to 
be adopted as a useful one. Robert Redfield has successfully introduced 
this term to suggest the inclusion of ‘peasant and rustic peoples who are 
not wholly independent of cities’.* Hence, it is necessary to project folk 
hie in Silwa, and the processes of social change, against the larger frame- 
wwk of culture change in the Egyptian society. 

Smee the beginning of the nineteenth century, the state has envisaged 
the modcmuation of Egypt mainly in terms of Western civilization, the 
impact of which has been steadily increasing since the French e.xpedition 
0U798. It w^ through the efforts of the French scholars and Napoleon’s 

civilization. The 

Wwtern way of life w^ greaUy admired by Mohammad Ali, who ascended 

lcd*hir'iambitious plans to build up a modern state 
led him to imitate Europe as widely as possible. 

S.aic and Comn^unLly-. i„ 
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Ever since then, certain aspects of European civilization have been 
influencing the Egyptian folk life to varying degrees. However, the 
Westernization of Egypt, with its differential rate mainly between urban 
and rural districts, could be summarized in the increasing industrializa¬ 
tion, in the spread of schools, in the establishment of a parliamentary 
system wii h its concomitant political parties, in the awakening of national 
feeling, in the expansion of medical facilities and the decline of folk medi¬ 
cine, in the growth of an intellectual middle class and a working class, and 
in the expanding of the press and other means of communication. Upon the 
degree of the penetration of such social forces depend the transformations 
that the folk structure have undergone.^ 

The phrase ‘modernization’ and not ‘Westernization* of Egypt is in fact 
a happier term, which is more acceptable to the Egyptians. The educated 
Egyptians take a special pride in the approximation of their country’s 
institutions and reforms to those of the West, together with an emphasis on 
their national colouring. Some of them have a romantic way of exalting the 
glories of the past mixed with various aspirations towards religious revival. 

The impact of Western civilization on Egypt could be described in the 
two responses designated by Toynbee as ‘Zealotism’ and ‘Herodianism’. 
The former response describes a state of mind and a pattern of behaviour 
which adheres to the traditional way of life with great scrupulousness and 
rigidity in the face of the pressures of the Western challenge. The Zealot’s 
behaviour is essentially irrational and instinctive; he says in his heart that 
he will go thus far and no further. Herodianism is the other response based 
on the principle that the most effective way to guard against the danger 
of the new challenge is to master its secrets and to learn to fight the enemy 
with his own weapons and tactics.* 

The ‘ulema of al-Azhar, particularly during the nineteenth century and 
the beginnings of the twentieth century, have been amongst the strongest 
opponents of Western life and the general trends of secularization. The 
attitude of the ‘ulema in the nineteenth century towards the Western 
civilization is revealed in a conversation between Michaud, a French 
traveller who came to Egypt during the reign of Mohammad Ali, and the 
Mufti of al-Mansourah. The latter maintained that although Europeans 
accuse Easterners of rigidity and lack of purpose, they themselv« do not 
know where and when to stop. Therefore, they always exceed their limits, 
and to the Mufti, going beyond the limit is worse than not being able to 
reach it. The result of European civilization, he believed, was chaos and 
dissatisfaction. He likened it to a fermenting drink which breaks the vessel 
that holds it.* 

* For a study of the impact of Western civilization on Egyptian life a generation ag®» 
see Hans Kohn, /^alionalism and Imperialism in the Hither East, London, I 93 *> iVtsUm 
Chilizalion in ike AVer East, London, 1936. 

•Arnold Toynbee, Civilization on Trial, pp. 192-4. 

* S. Chorbal, Mohammad Ali al-fCabir, p. 76. 
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The attitude of the ‘ulema and the interpretation of Islam in a narrow¬ 
minded way have led some of the progressive ‘ulema to a new way of 
thinking for the rejuvenation of the Moslem way of life. This need was 
voiced by al-Sayyid Jamal-al-Din Al-Afghani and Mohammad Abduh, 
whose ideas met with opposition from the ‘ulema of their day. Al-Afghani, 
on his visit to Cairo in 1871, urged the need for adapting Islam to modern 
conditions and of instituting radical educational reforms in al-Azhar. He 
believed that Moslem countries should work for their freedom from foreign 
domination and reformulate their religion which, he thought, by reason 
of its inner spiritual force could be reinterpreted to suit the demands of 
modern life.* Mohammad Abduh, like his teacheral-Afghani,wasa vigorous 
critic of the narrow content and method of teaching in al-Azhar. He ad¬ 
vocated the broadening of the basis of learning by studying not only the 
works of classical Arabic and theology for the defence of the Faith, but by 
studying also the modern sciences, history, and comparative religion to 
catch up with Western progress.* 

However, secularization of life in Egypt and divorce from religious 
principles and justifications have rarely been more than skin deep. In the 
constitution of the country, Islam is the religion of the state. Moreover, 
Islamic forces have always provided the basic guidance in life for individual 
as well as for corporate life. 

Indications of a religious revival are witnessed in movements like that 
of the Moslem Brotherhood and in the considerable flow of literature 
dealing with the life of the Prophet, the Companions, and the four Caliphs, 
Witten by enunent authors. Indeed, many of the Arab thinkers assert 
that without the inspiration and guidance of Islam, the future holds 
barren prospects for the Moslem world whose spiritual and intellectual 
greatne« depends essentially upon its faith. They also claim that a purifica- 
tion of Islam is also necessary to rid it of the superstitions which have led 
to the backwardness of the masses. This purification, combined with 
subsequent intensification of Islamic principles, can alone enable religion 
to become as creative a force as it once used to be.® 

One of the main forces that is inextricably connected with the process 
ot social change since the beginning of the twentieth century is the 

IXSr . Egypt’s economic and 

val dominated by a class of warriors similar to the medie- 

Ayyubides (a.d. i 171-1250) 
rdied almost entirely on a class of 

its^rShii^ M This class received 

for th^ Mohammad Ali in .8 .and this paved the way 

begit^na “f Ih" rr ‘I P“«"- Since thi 

gmmng of the mneteenth century, the middle class of government 

* paries Adams. Islam and Modernism in EgybL p. is 
J H. R Gibb, Modem Trends in Islam, p. ^ ^ 

A. J. Arbcrry and Rom Landau (ed.). Islam Tod<^, pp. ,4-16. 
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officials, lawyers, doctors, teachers, and those engaged in commerce, has 
begun to exert an increasing influence on Egyptian life. This class sees 
itself not only standing against external political pressure, but also against 
big landowners, thus championing the feelings and aspirations of the 
whole nation. 

Another important factor in Eg>TJtian society is the relatively recent 
feeling of nationhood and state sovereignty. Since the Arab conquest of 
Egypt in A.D. 642, the country has been a part of the Moslem world. In 
Islam, political and religious matters are indivisible, and their conduct is 
vested in the ruler who is the instrument of both canon and civil law. 
But to say that Islam does not distinguish social life and civic status from 
religious principles of the Faith does not mean that it has established a new 
pattern of life in the Near East. The religious foundations of society were 
existent in the ancient Egyptian times, when the Pharaoh was the supreme 
ruler as well as the representative of the gods on earth. 

The Ottoman Empire, however, witnessed in its latter days the gradual 
moving away from Islamic theocracy. With this, the religious colouring of 
the Caliphate gradually paled until that institution was eventually 
abolished in modern Turkey in 1924. The breakdown of the Ottoman 
Empire after the First World War left the way open for the rise of Arab 
nationalism in the modern sense of the word. 

It has been the deliberate policy of the Egyptian rulers, since the days 
of Mohammad Ali, to modernize Egypt. More often than not, the pursuit 
of such a policy has led to aping of Western institutions, regardless of the 
different social, economic and political background. It is one of the recent 
contributions of sociology that ‘the end products of culture fusion resemble 
a chemical rather than a mechanical mixture. The resulting culture will 
not be a simple aggregation of elements, all of which can be traced to one 
or the other of the parent cultures, but a new thing many of whose pattenw 
cannot be directly referred to either.’ In the light of such a remark one is 
not surprised to find that many Western institutions have not yielded the 
results intended and expected from them in Egyptian society. An interesting 
line of research would be to compare the products of the Eg^tian parlia¬ 
mentary system, Europeanized system of schools, co-education, industrial¬ 
ization, and so forth, with similar institutions and processes in the West. A 
critical evaluation and adaptation of borrowings must be always faced, 
and importations of institutions can only be justified in so far as they coul 
be digested and assimilated by local conditions. 

It is appropriate here to mention that, in spite of the political and socia 
vicissitudes that have overtaken Egyptian society, the folk-life has mam y 
held its own within, and even sometimes against, the trends in the larger 
society. Various political struggles have occurred throughout the history 
of Egypt, but the common people, tied down to their land, submitte to 
any social order enforced upon them. They rarely took part in any resis 
tance and left the battles to the military and ruling classes. To them a 
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military defeat meant the ousting of one ruling power by another.* Al¬ 
though it is these rulers who have engaged the main interest of historians, 
it is the habits and traditions of the common folk that have, in fact, been 
the ultimate forces determining the general run of Egyptian life. What 
Gruening wrote of Mexico, quoted by RedBcld, is equally applicable to 
the situation in Eg^ypt. ‘In few countries is political history less significant 
than in Mexico, yet its historiographies are pre-eminently political.’ Red- 
field continues; ‘The formal institutions, the explicit statement of pro¬ 
gramme or policy, the bulk of contemporary documents, lie remote from 
the ways of the masses and record their history almost not at all. The world 
of the cultivated classes who alone are articulate and alone communicate 
freely with us, is a world apart from that of the folk.’* 

Only to a very small extent has Silwa been affected by the forces men¬ 
tioned earlier. It still preserves its folk culture as the basis of its community 
life. The village is a homogeneous community in the threefold implication 
of the term. It is homogeneous to the extent that the villagers belong, or at 
least consider themselves to belong, to one blood group, engaging in the 

same kind of work, and, moreover, characterized by slow rate of social 
change.® 

The question of social change exists, however, in terms of ‘setting and 
background , and not by itself. ‘This is why a discussion of change in 
culture has meaning only as part of the problem of cultural stability. 
Both terms are relative and dependent on one another.’* 

In the process of social change examined in Yucatan, Redfield maintains 
that the life of primitive peoples can be contrasted with the way of life 
characterizing civilization in modern urban centres. He maintains that the 
change is one from a relatively immobile, homogeneous society in which 
relationships are personal, controk familial, sanctions sacred, with a well- 
integrated culture, to one tending to have opposite characteristics. In 
Short, organization’ individualization, and secularization are causally inter¬ 
related with isolation, integration, and homogeneity. In Yucatan, the 


Ottoman rule of the Arab Provinces, and even 

follnd fnTeTrvT ‘'Th- «pianation S 

may visualize “ complex, ^I-embracing political organization_We 

whkb were for the “ composed of two coHjxisting groups, the relations between 

claL of sofdien Id offi/r ^roup formed the governing 

cultivlnl‘'‘S^h 'S' merchants. artLns and 

interfercdwiihiheftr»> ^r V mdependent lines and neither group 
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community marked with the lowest degree of isolation and homogeneity 
was characterized by the highest degree of individualization, seculariza¬ 
tion, and disorganization, and conversely.^ 

This hypothesis of the historical phases of culture change has stimulated 
other anthropologists to test it. Sol Tax, examining the hypothesis in the 
light of his Guatemalan data, was led to make a distinction between two 
aspects of culture that would cut across Redfield’s framework. With regard 
to the world view and the beliefs about nature and man, the Guatemalan 
Indians are of the primitive type, while in their kind of social relations 
they are of the civilized t>'pe. He maintains that the interrelationships of 
the folk-life characteristics as found in Yucatan do not necessarily repeat 
themselves in every folk society. The Guatemalan Indians, unsophisti¬ 
cated, homogeneous in beliefs and practices, arc mobile, having relation¬ 
ships of the impersonal type, with formal institutions dictating the acts of 
individuals, with farrtilial organization weak, and with life secularized.* ^ 

It was also pointed out that Max Weber has shown how capitalistic 
commercialism could, and did, go hand in hand with piety in the case 
of the Protestants and the Puritans. Under certain conditions of literate, 
and at least partly urbanized, society, a culture may be both highly com¬ 
mercial and sacred as in the case of the Jewish history.® 

In the light of these findings, Silwa community fits rather with Re^ 
field’s characteristics of the folk society. Silwa is a comparatively isolate 
community, as it lies at a distance of about thirty miles from both Edfu 
and Kom Ombo, the nearest urban centres to the north and south re¬ 
spectively, while more than seven hundred miles separates it Cairo. 
On the other hand, it is less isolated than other village communities in the 
sense that there is a Post Office, a Railway Station (at which ex^^ 
trains do not stop), as well as a Police Station. It is also less isolate m 
that it has a weekly market, to which people from surrounding villages 
and traders from nearby towns come to buy and sell their goods. 

The villagers are, on the whole, relatively immobile, a phenomenon t at 
makes face to face relationships loom large in the folk society. The attac 
ment to their locality is also associated with a sectional pride m t eir 
origin, which embraces the various villages ofG'afra, and explains to t em 
the differences between their customs and traditions and those of o cr 
regions. The villagers refer to themselves as well as to other Moslems by 
the term ‘nation of Moslems’ (ummat-al-muslimeen), and feel that ey 
are Arabs first and foremost. One occasionally sees pictures of Imam i 
and his sons, Hassan and Hussein, Abu-zeid-al-Hil^i, decorating some 
houses, especially of newly married couples. For the villagers, the wor 

* Robert Redfield, The Folk Culture of Yiuatan, pp. 360, 362. t^innst 

* Sol Tax, ‘World View and Social Relations in Guatemala’, in Amenean AnUiropo . 
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> Robert Rcdfield, ‘The Folk Society’, in American Journal of Sociology, Vol. uii, irt/* 
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classified into believers and non-believers, on the basis of the Moslem 
faith, and they are hardly aware of concepts like race or class. 

Silwa is to be considered basically as a folk community to the extent 
that human relations are not only of the personal, face to face type, but 
also familial. Social behaviour and mutual obligations are built upon the 
family relationship pattern, with regard to age, sex and statm. Family 
relations are extended outwards to include the whole range of the com¬ 
munity, and kinship bonds are the moral force behind village cohesion 
and group solidarity. Marriage, for instance, has its preferential bias to¬ 
wards cousins and relatives, and is an undertaking that implies the bring¬ 
ing together of two families. 

Together with the emphasis on the family, one adds, to specify the 
degree of folkhood in Silwa community, such items of behaviour as the 
observation of patriarchal authority and respect relationship between the 
old and the young, and the reciprocal rights and duties between kinsfolk. 

Moreover, sanctity and sacred sanctions lie at the foundation of a great 
deal of human activities and behaviour in the village; and ideally the 
sacred not only prevails over the profane, but sanctions and to some extent 
directs it. According to the villagers’ view, ‘life on this earth is like a farm, 
the harvest of which will be reaped in the next world’. Social acts and 
yr grouped into two main religious categories: haram 

and halal (allowed), two words which have a distinctively 
religious flavour. Alongside the sanction of‘ar (social shaming) the notion 
ol haram is another strong sanction for condemning a person who violates 
prescriptions of the Koran or any moral or sociad norm, 
o introduce acts of piety or holy symbols into everyday life is the best 
means of producing ‘baraka’, to mention God’s name at the beginning of 

travelling, to 

wimt by saying God is one, second to none, three, the Caliphs are four’— 
reaS holiness-'baraka’. To engage in Koran 

Koran® th/lvLTr® and to be able to quote the sacred language of the 
iid ennoWiTr^ the sayings of the pious ancestors, is a sublime 

always ® occupation. It is not surprising that the villagers’ spirit is 

anTmatS- X -^'---ver^asked'^bout 

CleanH^r^^- ^ gave an answer by quoting from the Koran.i 
th^r!^ of absence of dirt but as 

in a sUtT^ff vL^'^W ^ of things that bring about religious impurity. To be 
‘nagasa’ Attend^ ablutions is cleanliness, whUe the opposite is filthiness— 
dirfy in thl 5001113^^^° "tatters is more important than being clean or 

to Jash one’s private Myr*" ft “ prescribed by the Koran, 

for saying one 1 °tie clean and ready 

joined to take niilffn 1 ‘ntcrcourse, husband and wife are en- 
take a b^h m a prescribed way. otherwUe they are unclean. 

Appendix V for the full text of the story 
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Notions connected with life and death are, on the whole, mixed up with 
religion. To die on holy days, such as Fridays or in the month of Ramadan, 
is a sign of God’s blessing. 

Sanctity shows itself also in status and rank and their role in the com¬ 
munity. According to the villagers, the ‘ashraf’ (people of distinguished 
descent being related to the Prophet) have a better chance of salvation 
than others, a notion which, of course, satisfies the villagers’ ego as they 
consider themselves descendants of the Prophet. The persistence of the 
religious prerogatives of the ‘ashraf’ goes to show that the central concep¬ 
tion of Islam in the equality of all believers has not entirely supplanted the 
Arab reverence for distinguished genealogy. 

The villagers’ attitude of respect for religious men is based on two prin¬ 
ciples. The first is that of knowledge of Koranic studies, combined with 
observation of religious duties; the second is derived from hereditary piety, 
as recognized piety is believed to be handed from father to son. The 
example of the two pious men acknowledged and venerated as such by the 
villagers is perhaps the best illustration. One of these two pious sheikhs 
is the son of the villagers’ deceased saint around whose shrine the tombs 
of the villagers’ cemetery is spread. As this sheikh does not live in t e 
village, he frequently comes to it either for an ordinary visit, for taking 
part in settling serious disputes between individuals or families, or to 
collect his annual custom of crops offered to him by the villagers during 
harvest time. During his stay he moves from one guest house to anot er 
as the guest of a clan or a family which endeavours to provide hospita ity 
for him and thus win his approval. In return, the sheikh is requeste to 
write charms, or to bless water, or to read over a sick person, an t us 

secure his ‘baraka’.‘ u * h ;« 

The piety of the other religious man is based also on the fact t a c 
the grandson of a man who was one of the favourite disciples ® ^ ^ 

founder of the Nakshbadia mystic sect. His grandfather is repute to av 
done miraculous deeds and had composed mystic verses usua y reci 
amongst the members of the sect. His piety is also based ^ 
that he studied at al-Azhar Mosque and thus he is considered to e 
versed in Koranic studies. It was because of his piety that he game m 
of the votes in Silwa, when he stood as a candidate for the Par lamcn 

mentioned earlier. . v 

It is also recognized that people who know the sacred boo y 
should be venerated as the carriers of knowledge, and many peop e reg 
them as possessed of ‘baraka’. In Arab councils, religious men are a 
included, and their decisions are usually respected. ^ _ •ffnifi- 

Moreover, the main events of life and death have their religious si^ 
cance or at least their sanction. It is in the Prophet’s traditi^ to ce ^ , 

the naming ceremony, to circumcise children, and to get them ma 

» This sheikh died during my field work and a delegation from the village went to 
village in condolence. 
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It is not without significance that in ceremonies of circumcision and 
marriage, the boy and the man have to visit the mosque in a ceremonial 
way where dates and food are distributed. In praise of marriage, a villager 
would quote the Prophet’s saying, ‘He who marries has perfected half his 
religious requirements, and he has only to fear God in the other half’. 
It is also worth stating that the majority of the personal names of both 
sexes have some religious meaning or are the names of some religious 
personalities. 

The importance of sacredness not only permeates those levels, justify¬ 
ing acts and deeds, but also reaches the substance of living, namely, 
foodstuffs and bread, usually referred to as the ‘sustenance of Islam’ and 
which are considered to be sacred. A good harvest is a sign of God’s 
approval; a torrent of rain which destroys the villagers’ crops is a sign of 
His disapproval. To impart holiness to the land before sowing, or to the 
harvest before threshing, a sacrifice of an animal and the partaking of a 
communal meal are desirable acts. According to the enlightened religious 
view, the villagers do not distinguish between pagan and the proper 
Islamic concepts. The village schoolmaster said that the belief in the power 
of saints, sorcery, and magic, and the appeal to divination and ritual for 
healing the sick as practised in the village, arc complexly interwoven with 
Islamic beliefs, but they are not in fact a part of the pure Faith.* It is 
believed that sickness might be inflicted by a saint for not fulfilling a vow 
taken in his name, or for not offering him his due customary gift and 
sacrifice. A great deal of treatment of disease and of acquiring of good luck 
^uld be achicv^ by prayers, sacred charms, and propitiation of saints, 
ihe strength of the religious force could be also ascertained from the 

1, f binding guarantee for a promise is to swear by the name 

o Allah or to read the Fatiha. It is also customary for the villagers to take 
an oath sacrifice for God or a saint, which is a kind of conditional oath 
nvolvmg the slaying of an animal on the fulfilment of a certain task and 
the attendant danger that may ensue in the event of perjury. 

note?ir.K^'"K mity in religious beliefs and rituals specially 

^oun ^ religious 

funn^ vlUagers belong to the Maliki school of the 

pXrs a H attend the Friday noon 

thar^ ■ ^ well-known Islamic tradition believed by the villagers 

*at poup prayers are more efficacious and rewarding than thc«elS 

meated”bv'relil-"““'”' '''' “f 'he village is per- 
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beliefsofan oldertrai ron “■'d 

, . , adition. It is not difficult to assert that there is hardly 
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any difference or separation between religion and the rest of life. Tt is 
most true that, in the more remote communities, the behaviour expected 
of kinsmen rests under the warrant of ritual and religion. ... In the 
villages, one behaves toward an older male cousin in accordance with that 
pattern of respect for elders and kinsmen, compliance with which people 
believe to be essential to virtue. ... In the remoter villages, the uncon¬ 
trovertible gravity of the relationship is announced to the individual again 
and again in the rituals of “paying respects” and of hand-washing. The 
plan for conduct ... is a sacred plan, well documented with ritual and 
belief.’^ 

The folk life of Silwa as previously outlined provides the background 
and setting for a study of culture change in the Egyptian society as a 
whole. One can see that many of the trends of historical change follow to a 
considerable extent Redfield’s hypothesis of the transformation of folk life 
into civilization. In reading Lane’s description of Cairo life of over a 
century ago, before the full impact of Western techniques and civilization, 
one can identify more or less the same design of living in Cairo as exists at 
present in Silwa.^ Throughout the book the reader notices in the mid 
nineteenth century Cairo society, the all-pervading religious frame of 
reference mingled with magical rites; the importance of such institutions 
as the family, the abundance of folk medicine, attitudes towards authority, 
age and sex, similar to those held and observed at present in isolated com¬ 
munities such as Silwa. 

However, this does not mean that Silwa has not been itself changing, 
as evidenced by statements from the older generation and observed y t e 
writer himself. The trend on the whole is towards imitating the city pat 
tern of life, especially in its material aspects. A common saying, ^ 

amongst the youth, is Tf you want wealth and elevation, go and live in e 
cities, for poverty is the heritage of rural life’. Yet what the vi agers o 
Silwa want and have started to imitate is not the Europeanize type o 
city dwellers but the Arab section of city dwcUers. No one m SUwa n^ 
ever entertained the idea of wearing a European dress. Some o 
generation and those who have been to town might wear a smaller 
manufactured shoes instead of the hand-made markoob, a m^ 
woollen galabia, or tob instead of the zabout woven on the ^ age mkies 
On special occasions they imitate the city way of cooking j 

and meat, using tomato juice instead of the traditional way o g 

^The^imitation of city wa>'s is to a large extent connected t 

values. Two clans have, for instance, incorporated a latrme in 
houses, imitating the Omda of the village, while there ^ none m ^ 

houses. On festival and religious occasions, it is always d«ira ^ 

or a family to invite a Koran reciter from town even if his voice 

1 Robert Redfteld, The Folk Culture of TucaUm, p. 229- 
* Edward WUliam Lane, Customs and Marwers of Modem 
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good as the village reciter, this being justified on the grounds that the 
‘village girl is always one-eyed*. Introduction of cash crops like sugar-cane 
and cotton has caught on for the same reasons as landlords who can 
afford to live in the city grow such crops. Emulation of city standards for 
social prestige is obvious in the example of those few people who white¬ 
washed their houses mainly on the outside but seldom inside, in 
contrast to the dark grey colour of mud, the ordinary house coating. The 
same whitewash with inscriptions from the Koran concerning pilgrimage, 
crude paintings of camels, and mahmal procession also form the outside 
decoration of the homes of pilgrims made immediately after their return 
from Mecca. 


While some articles of men’s wear or some parts of their speech have 
been affected by city ways, women’s dress and language have hardly been 
affected at all. This is partly due to their relative restriction of movement 
and travel compared with men. On some occasion, there was a commotion 
in ^e village concerning the spread of city headgear among the women. 
This led to their nightly itinerary to fill their jars from the Nile being 
stopped for a while, as the men complained that women made it an occa¬ 
sion for displaying their colourful headgear. 

The villagers appreciate the fact that city dwellers are much more 
inclined to mind their own business and engage in no gossip. Their attitude 
towards gossip is, however, paradoxical. It is considered sinful to talk 
about somebody behind his back; the Koran condemns it, and the 
Prophetic Tradition warns against it as ‘gossip cats up the good deeds as 
the fire eats up wood*. Much of the vUlage preacher’s advice in the Friday 
sermon is on the avoidance of gossip and the use of the human tongue 
which could be like the scorpion’s tail. Yet on the other hand, the villagers 
in their formal and informal gatherings occupy themselves with talking 
about the dom^, the problems, the quarrels, and the general business of 

engaged in just having a 
mouAful of words, or jmt chewing the cud. It is well known that goSip 

s almost an institution in rural areas, partly informative, partly intcrore- 

for f function « a means of social control and a medfum 

Sid me In this connection, my informant Ali 

told me Aat townspeople have more scope for piety, as the occasions for 
goMip do not arise as among Ac people of Silwa. 

Unc of Ac main things Aat a smaU number of enlightened villagers are 
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customs like the people in Silwa. The visiting priest who comes yearly to 
the village is certainly welcome on his arrival, and people flock to him for 
advice on religious matters. On attending one of these meetings, the writer 
was struck by the number of questions that those present put to him con¬ 
cerning the details of prayers, e.g. whether one lifts his hand up to his 
shoulder or up to his ears, how one sits on after prostration, what one 
might say before and after prayers. Other questions that arose were queries 
about whether certain sayings or deeds were considered to be religiously 
approved or disapproved, how and to whom one would make a sacrifice 
oath, whether visiting saints’ tombs is a good thing or not, and so forth. 

Village life, on the whole, whether in religious or social spheres, is very 
ritually and ceremonially conscious, and almost invulnerable on this level. 
Greeting, hospitality, eating, praying, exchange of social obligations, cir¬ 
cumcision, marriage, and dozens of items of life are shrouded with ritual 
and traditional prescriptions. My informant, Mahmoud, told me that 
after a sermon given by a preacher coming from the city, who told the 
villagers that their customs practised on the death of a person were non- 
Islamic, they took a vow' not to practise them any more. Vet the adherence 
to the oath was made for some six months, after which people gradually 
relapsed to their traditional wa>’s, with the only exception that women 
were allowed to follow the deceased as far as the southern end of the village 
instead of going on to the cemetery as had been the practice hitherto. 

The extent of social change on the folkhood of the village could be also 
examined in the villagers’ ideas about sickness and disease which are 
mixed with ritual and religious beliefs. Disease, it is supposed, can be 
caused either by failure to fulfil some religious ritual or ceremony, such as 
a financially able man not performing his pilgrimage, or the failure to give 
the promised offerings to a saint, or providing a naming ceremony for a 
new-born baby. If saints are suspected as the cause of the disease, usually 
a woman known to be the guardian of that particular saint, or upon whom 
saints descend, would be consulted to tell whether the family has brokw 
or forgotten a sacrificial custom. If no special saint has been offended, 
then bread could be specially baked and distributed as a ‘karama amongst 
people after the Friday prayer, asking God to relieve the sick. 

Sickness can also be caused by the evil eye, and in such cases a learne 
man is asked to recite verses from the Koran or write a charm (higa ) to 
be worn by the sick person as a prophylactic safegu^d as weU as a i^am 
of treatment. Certain diseases like paralysis are believed to be caused by 
the evil red wind emanating from the touch of jinn; an epileptic ^ ^ j 
person who is mounted and obsessed by jinn who usually haunt 
places, wells, and high spots in the mountains. Curiously enough, tubercu¬ 
losis is believed to be caused by pretence and social conceit. 

Moreover, a sickness is considered as God’s test for the endurance and 
patience of the faithful. As the faithful are always exposed to affliction, 
their faith in God should never be shaken, and hence their endurance 
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sickness is a pious deed. It is often told to a sick person that holy people 
have suffered from one ailment or another and have endured it willingly 
for God. 

All this shows how the villagers’ traditional notions about health and 
sickness are mixed with magical and religious beliefs; God is the afflictcr as 
well as the healer; it is He who has fixed the life span of every person, and 
this cannot be lengthened or precipitated by a second, much less a minute, 
unless He wills it. Together with this, there is the belief that hope and 
propitiation cannot fail to produce some expected results in certain crises 
of life. 


The village has experienced some measure of direct contact with modern 
medicine as a result of the establishment of a health unit by the Ministry 
of Health in 1936. This health unit is a wonderful building, situated on the 
southern border of the village, and is composed of a maternity section, an 
isolation ward, and a general section. It cost the Government about 
;£'E3 ,ooo, yet it has never functioned properly or systematically as doctors 
who came to it could hardly endure life in the village for more than six 
months, whereupon they tried every possible means to be transferred to 
towns. The villagers appreciated the health unit at the beginning, but 
their resentment to it was ironically aroused during the malaria and 
typhoid epidemic of 1943 on the grounds that sick people were taken away 
to the isolation ward, and dying away from one’s relatives and home is the 
worst thing that can happen to any person. Their hostility towards it is ex¬ 
pressed with reference to its unfortunate location, it being near the ceme¬ 
tery; thus going to the health unit has become psychologically a bad omen. 
However, the establishment of the health unit has given folk-medicine 
the greatest challenge, and at present the villagers arc becoming increas¬ 
ingly interested in medicine as such, alongside their usual traditional cures. 
In serious cases the doctor’s help is usually sought besides the traditional 
cures, ^d It is becoming a sign of social prestige to bring him into the 
home of the sick; but remaining in hospital for treatment or isolation for 
contagious diseases is still resisted. 

iMthough one finds that the villagers have adopted certain items of 
material culture from the town, such as the use of manufactured goods. 

medicines, such adoption is a surface 
substitutton. Their ideas about land ownership, the importance of child- 

dlehoi^'solidarity, categories of respect relationships, sex 

ceremon sanctions, and the importance of ritual and 

ceremony m both social and religious life, remain almost unaltered. 

gone rcertair»T''’ ''^s under- 

condiLoT a T'*"■ result of changes in the economic 
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plots of iMd and’’ ''t r”" connected with families owning lar^ 
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g guests from outside the village, providing hospitality for 
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municipal or provincial government officials, and representing the village 
in government affairs. The Omda of the village is elected on the basis of 
his land property, and has been the symbol of authority and responsibility 
on behalf of the village. Now, with the establishment of a police station, 
with the availability of more people who can write out complaints, with 
the decrease of the wealth of the village Omda, and consequently with his 
inability to provide hospitality in the traditional way, or to represent the 
village properly without extending his hands for help from the village, his 
authority has been flouted and people tend to send their complaints and 
disputes directly to the police station or to the provincial authorities. 
They complain that the Omda is not what he used to be in the good old 
days, responsible for reception and accommodation of government officials, 
generous to chance travellers, or to the needy poor.^ In a conversation 
between the writer and the Omda, the latter answered the villagers’ allega¬ 
tions by saying ‘If the Omda or any other man in his position would stick 
to what these people expect from his generosity, he would run the risk of 
complete bankruptcy’. The decrease of the headman’s authority reveals 
itself in the local remarks such as ‘We have an Omda without land’, or 
expressing their dissatisfaction with regard to some unsettled disputes, the 
villagers would say ‘It is a village without an Omda’. 

By the weakening of his position, the Omda has lost prestige and people 
compare him with his powerful and domineering predecessor ‘during 
whose days no one could open his mouth’ and ‘no children could play 
about’. In fact, this brings us to the personal qualities of the present Omda 
who is actually a pleasant and genial personality. But the people think of 
authority as necessarily involving an assertion of power and domination. 
For the same reason people praised my informant Mahmoud when he was 
in office as head of the ghafeers. If one wields pK)wer, one must be powerW 
and forceful, the villagers say, otherwise one would not be respected and 
feared. Gibb and Bowen mentioned something similar to this attitude to¬ 
wards authority in the Arab provinces in the Ottoman Empire during 
the eighteenth century. Al-Jabarti wrote: ‘If the peasants were adminis¬ 
tered by a compassionate multazim, they despised him and his agents, 
delayed payment of his taxes, called him by feminine names. . . . The prc 
valence of such a conception of authority confers privilege and preroga 
tives and is enforced upon the minds of the people by long centuriw o 
misrule and oppression, supplemented by the religious habits of stoicum, 
passing into fatalism.* 

The weakening of the role of leadership in the village is one of the mam 
complaints that one quite often hears, either with regard to the prestige o 
the Omda, or with respect to the influence of the Ai^h councils or^ 
relationship between the older and younger people. With disputes re e 

1 The tradition of hospitality in the vUIagc leads to the fact that brea^d 
be sold on a commercial basis \vithoul bringing shame to the seller. tradm 
persists while that connected with selling of milk is less 

» H. A. R. Gibb and H. Bowen, Islamie Soait)i ^ Vol. I, Part i, p. S- 
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to and decided by a Government superior to local sanctions, the esteem of 
local institutions has been undermined and the traditional structure of 
authority has lost some of its grip. 

If the villagers have increasingly resorted to Government procedures in 
their disputes, they still consider both Government and Government 
officials as agencies of imposition and control, and hence to be feared. The 
identification of any EfTendi wearing European suit and fez with a police¬ 
man is indicative of the role of the Government in the people’s mind. 
The first strong impact of centralized Government was probably 
during the reign of Mohammed Ali, when its pressures were felt through 
conscription, the rigid collection of taxes, and the registration of land. 
For a long time in Egypt this apprehension held towards the Govern¬ 
ment was connected with education, since education and conscription were 
associated during the days of Mohammed Ali, while hitherto war had been 
the business of a certain caste and farmers were not concerned with it. 
The fear of Government authorities is reflected in the story of the old man 
in the village who had been very annoyed and did not speak to his son for 
a long time because the latter was entangled in a dispute for which the 
father had to be called to the police station to give evidence. The father 

considered his going to the police station as a humiliation brought to him 
by his son. 


It is also considered as a betrayal to report cases of infectious diseases to 
the authorities, as this would cause trouble to the family by involving the 
father and the mother in governmental queries and procedures. To keep 
away frorn governmental institutions was always the safest policy. An 
example of this is the failure of the branch of the Agricultural Credit Bank 
published in 1938 to help the farmers to have their crops secured, to 
borrow n^ey accordingly, and thus to rescue them from falling a prey 
to usury. The bank has been in fact mainly used by outside crop merchanu 
o buy crops from the viUage and store them until prices improved. 

mrm!^ capacity during the last war when govern- 

farmer to sell part of his crop to 
neve^^nT d he cultivated. The villagers Lve 

Tng imptcated ! th r hwolved becom- 

C^‘^hgiously forbidden. 

it involv<l7nterest'°" ^ '^hole, partly bccLsc 

destinv Tn u ^“ because it presents a challenge to man’s 

down.\ct th^rdow he closed 
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Thus it is obvious that most of the Government institutions have not 
yielded the results expected from them in the village. So far the health 
unit, the agricultural bank, and the compulsory school have proved to 
be failures. This is mainly attributed to the lack of co-operation from the 
villagers as a result of the clash between their traditional views and prac¬ 
tices and the new institutions, the purposes of which have never been 
explained or made comprehensible to the villagers. 

It is appropriate here also to mention the ideal of hospitality which 
has been affected by the process of social change. The villagers regret the 
waning of the idea of hospitality defined in terms of ability to render it 
when the occasion arises. Hospitality is conceived also in terms of offering 
food to guests, relatives, or casual en route visitors to the village. It also 
involves distributing wealth on ceremonial occasions such as circumcision 
and wedding, the failure of which would subject a person to severe 
criticism. To be able to conform to these standards is one of the chief 
attributes of authority, prestige, self-respect, and social recognition. The 
ideal personality type, alongside with the pious man, is the hospitable man. 
The common saying runs: ‘He who is hospitable will never suffer in this 
world.’ The hospitable person should offer without being asked, and 
should insist when the receiver is reluctant to accept; otherwise his hos¬ 
pitality is like that of the boatmen—who, being uncertain of their food 
resources, cannot be hospitable. By offering hospitality a person in fact 
creates bonds between himself and the partakers, where the latter respond 
in terms of respect, service, reciprocal hospitality, or at least prayers, in 
the case of the poor. The ideal is certainly that of giving away, and not of 
accumulating. Those who accumulate without giving are described as 
‘rotting’, or like the ‘cord that holds the knickers’—implying that they arc 
insignificant and socially unworthy of recognition. 

This gradual dwindling of hospitality, so much deplored by the vil¬ 
lagers, is mainly due to the fact that there are few families in the village 
who can afford to adopt the traditional ideal. This is certainly a result of 
the change in the economic structure of the village due to the constant 
division of land and the increase in population. Moreover, with increasing 
contacts with city ways, the villagers are more aware of the importance 
of money and the pei'sonal benefits derived from its purchasing power; and 
the recognition attached to hospitality, though upheld and valued as an 
ideal, is offset by the new acquisitive spirit. In this connection, my 
informant, Ali, told me that in the good old days if a visitor expresse »s 
appreciation of an object or a utensil, the host usually offered it to him, 
but this is no longer the general rule. The spirit, however, still p^sisu m 
the case of a woman visitor who, for instance, admires the tea offere o 

there developed, in the gth and loth centuries, the banking institutions and 
customs which were to become those of Europe, and which arc quite ‘"coimstent wm 
the Quranic Law’. Muslim Instilutions (translated from the French), London, 95 » 
PP. 190-1, 
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her whereupon her hostess usually wraps some dry tea to take with her, 
and the same might happen in the case of a pot or a jar which could be 
spared, being given to the admirer. The spirit of giving away is also 
reflected in the often-heard word ‘itfaddal’ (you may have it), which 
Egyptians in general say when a person admires any of the articles of 
clothes, food, or any possessions. 

The loosening of respect relationships is reflected in the attitude of 
some people with regard to the learned men and the so-called ‘Koran- 
carriers’. Their absolute authority is dwindling, and one occasionally hears 
criticism of their knowledge compared to the ‘ulema of the town. One 
villager once dubbed them as good for nothing except for eating during 
the ceremonies. 


On the whole, people who have stayed for a long time working in town 
show a great deal of dissatisfaction with the village way of life. Although 
the majority of them feel obliged to send money to their parents, relatives, 
families and children, they resent the excessive demands of their rclatis'cs, 
and claim that towns people are free from such demands. One of the people 
who was working in Cairo complained to the writer that his relatives, 
who were supposed to be responsible for his land and sheep, did not 
attend to them properly while he was away. He continued, ‘They only want 
you to give them tea and gifts on your return, and turn their backs 
on finding that you have not brought what they expect from you*. 

The impact of urban life with its increasing pressures on the village has 
resulted in more and more strains in social living. The traditional social 
structure based on the solidarity of family and clan is losing some of its 
co csive forces. The absolute authority of the old folks had been supreme, 
^ no competition between old and young could ever be entertained, 
ow, t e exception is not rare. The prestige and authority based on land 

been questioned and is expressed in the common saying 
tnc beans are given to those who have no teeth’. With the social controls 
authority of age, power vested in the Arab councils, prestige of 
men m the village, go the clash between the ideal of hospitality 
and acquisitiveness, the emphasis on family rather than the clan, 

vague search for minding one’s own business. 

life owever, those few individuals who have spent part of their 

the clan Irlu' some of the village ways of life such as pride in 

and indiviH family; they praise wealth rather than generosity, 

flvt P'^'-sons are pitied by their relal 

halg‘a^ey! away”_ghurba- or as 

Such chanees of describing ‘the marginal man’.' 

of economic attitudes, together with the increasing pressures 

' S« E have created an atmosphere of insecurity and 

New York, Marginal Man, A Study in Personality and Culture Conjlicl, 
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anxiety, weakening the stability that obtained in the traditional social 
structure. My informant, Mahmoud, told me once, ‘If the present people 
of Silwa find you writing a complaint to the Government against some¬ 
body, they will spontaneously offer their signature or their stamp without 
asking you about the nature of the complaint, or even against whom’. 
He went on to say, ‘These people never learn a lesson. God sent them the 
malaria epidemic followed by the torrent that swept their harvest, but 
they never guard against God’s anger, and they will go on eating each 
other’s flesh.’ 

Such insecurity and anxiety is bound to have its repercussions upon the 
children as they grow up. Hearing remarks' of dissatisfaction about the 
environment and the people in general from their elders, the children 
themselves feel insecure and become more suspicious. 

To sum up, the folk life of the village has certainly undergone a certain 
amount of change from the point of view of what some anlhrop>ologists 
call the material culture, and the instruments of living. The villagers, for 
instance, are more familiar with pecuniary values and commercial trans¬ 
actions. More often than not, borrowing money at present is accompanied 
by writing a receipt, while hitherto this was considered to be a social 
disgrace. Even at present, some creditors hand over the receipt to a third 
person to keep it as a sign of his reluctance to accept a written bond. Like 
Chan Kom, however, commercialism has not entered the primary family. 
The writer has not heard of sisters or brothers living together doing 
business with each other on a commercial basis, and it is almost incon¬ 
ceivable of a father hiring his son, or a son his father.^ 

It is obvious that the villagers are keen to accept and imitate the 
material symbols of city life, and it is on the material level that the folk 
culture of the village has been relatively more exposed to the processes 
of social change. On the other hand, social structure and organization and 
values have not changed very much. Apart from the few unsatisfied 
deviants, the conceptual and social orientation of the village folk life still 
holds valid as the same principles that have guided conduct, behaviour, 
and relationships are still maintained. In this pattern of folk living, the 
focal point is undoubtedly religion, as it continues to be the validating force 
of life, explaining it, and providing people with their major intellectuw 
and emotional satisfactions and dissatisfactions in coping with the prob¬ 
lems of life. 

‘ Robert Redficld, A yi//age lAat Chost Progress {Chan Kom Revisited), p. 66. 
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Chapter Four 

BIRTH, INFANCY AND EARLY TRAINING 

P REGNANCY and giving birth arc perhaps the most important events 
in a married woman’s life, and therefore the characteristics and 
s>Tnptoms of pregnancy are easily recognized in the female circles 
in the village. Unless otherwise stated most of the information given in this 
chapter has been supplied by a female relative of the writer. The informant 
divided the period of pregnancy into three main stages: 

The first is the month of secrecy (al shahr al sirry) when, at the stop¬ 
ping of menstruation, the woman realizes that she is going to conceive. 
The news should be kept a secret from all except the closest family circle. 
If any neighbours or visitors should enquire about it, it should be positively 
denied. This atmosphere of secrecy should be kept up as long as possible 
for fear of the evil eye. It is believed that at this early stage the embryo is 
more susceptible to the influences of the evil eye than at any other stage. 

In the second month, the woman may declare, still with reluctance, 
that she is heavy, or carrying (thagila or hamil). During this month it is 
said she is prone to feel dizzy (daikha), and is much inclined to stretch and 
sleep readily. It is believed that during this period also God starts shaping 
the prospective baby; consequently a pregnant woman should not be 
awakened by anybody if she is asleep, lest such disturbance hamper or 
interfere with the process of creation. Children’s congenital defects or 
abnormahtiw, e.g. six fingers, split lip, bulging forehead, are attributed 
to me fact that the mother’s sleep was disturbed during this period. 

1 he third important stage is that of craving (waham) which is experi¬ 
enced by the woman during the third and fourth months. During this 
stage the pre^ant woman is allowed free and wider choice in her food, 
ahc is demanding articles of food which she ‘craves for’ continually, and 
ey arc usually items that are rare or at least not within everyday access, 

H supposed to stand her it! 

good Stead during the ordeal of pregnancy and birth. 

for to P^-ovide his wife with what she craves 

co^onTrm^*^ disparaged by his wife’s family. It is a 

n theme m village gossip to refer to a woman who is always strain- 
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ing her husband’s finances, especially in her demand for food rarities, as 
‘a woman permanently in the craving period’. The pregnant woman’s 
desires also provide a testing ground for neighbourliness and reciprocity 
when she sends one of her family to ‘borrow’ something for her. Neighbours 
are expected to meet such requirements if they have been approached, 
while at the same time they are usually requested not to spread the news. 
This could also be regarded as an occasion to announce the expected baby 
to the neighbours, who might be asked to help at a later stage. 

In the ‘craving period’ the wife asserts her desires over her husband, and 
with it goes an assertion of the matrilineal side over the patrilineal 
authority. The gifts and attention centred around the pregnant woman by 
the husband and his people indicate some cultural balance and provide 
a psychological outlet to the normal husband-wife pattern of relationship. 
The ideology of a patriarchal community has to concede a certain amount 
of tolerance for the satisfaction of its fervent sentiment towards the 
offspring. 

Apart from the whims that should be satisfied, the craving woman is 
warned against showing fear or expressing ridicule or criticism for any¬ 
body, as the embryo might be moulded in the image of the person feared, 
ridiculed or criticized. On the other hand, she is encouraged to show 
appreciation for children. On seeing a child in its mother’s arms, the 
craving woman expresses her admiration for it, whereupon the suckling 
mother would wish her to have one like it or better. 

By the middle of the fifth lunar month, when the woman’s abdomen 
usually becomes large, it is taken to mean that the child is well developed, 
and that the mother can resume her normal work. Relatives and neigh¬ 
bours can come and visit her, wishing her to bear a boy, or whatever God 
wills! Up to the ninth month, nothing more significant happens except 
the preparation of the proper food for the forthcoming event. Food 
presents, especially from the patrilineal side, arc sent to the home, e.g. 
molasses, clarified butter and sugar. The women members may invite a 
fortune-teller to give them some tidings, and dreams might be told also 
in connection with the expected baby. 

The extent of the desire of women for children can be gauged by the 
multifarious devices to which they resort to induce pregnancy. A woman 
who does not bear children is called ‘akir’—one who literally ‘kills her 
offspring; and the woman who has stopped bearing is referred to ^ 
‘mushahira’—being ‘bound’ or literally affected (in some way) by the 
moon. The following methods arc used as aids to pregnancy in both 

Crossing the Nile in a boat is one of the ways of‘freeing the chaining o 
a woman. It symbolizes the fact that she is moving from one state to 
another. She might visit a faraway saint, taking some food with her an 
filling her dish with some of the sand from the saint’s grave to spn e 
over her body on her return. 
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The carrying out of a ‘kaboos’—presenting oneself uninvited, secretly 
and suddenly at a‘place’—is another device to induce pregnancy. An old 
woman, or a young non-menstruating girl, is asked to collect some maize 
seeds from seven married women, who have been the only wives of their 
husbands. The old woman puts the maize into a pot to be cooked in the 
oven overnight. The woman who desires to become pregnant goes to visit, 
as if unexpected, the old woman, who presents her with the pot to walk 
over seven times, and then washes her private parts with the water at home. 

Sometimes a woman desirous of pregnancy pawns her jewellery to a 
woman who is not menstruating, and asks her to put it underneath her 
pillow while sleeping for some nights. This woman does so and then puts 
the jewels in a pot filled with water. The first woman comes to visit her 
and to step over the pot seven times, followed by a wash similar to the 
previous one. 

In the case of a newly-married girl who does not conceive, the ceremony 
of marriage is often re-enacted in the house but on a smaller scale by 
non-menstruating women in the same way as during the actual ceremony. 
The wife makes two dolls, one representing herself, and another the bride¬ 
groom. Only female friends and relatives are invited and the doll bride 
and bridegroom are tucked up in bed. This is supposed to relieve the wife 
from the first marriage shock which may have caused her inability to 
conceive.^ 


These are a few examples of the ways to which women resort for 
inducing pregnancy, and they all imply producing a psychological state 
for the attainment of release and embodying the sublime folly of hope 
found in magical rites.* In such practices, one can regard the connection 
between economic fertility symbols (earth, maize, jewellery, sand, water) 
^d women’s fertility as some survivab of reincarnation beliefs. Although 
in some of these practices one might get the impression of an atonement 
for a woman’s evil intention (sense of guilt), the emphasis, as I gathered 
from my informants, was the ‘evil eye’ of others or their manoeuvres to 
cause such sterility or ‘binding’. Out of the sixteen methods collected, ten 
o them explicitly indicate accusation of others for such a state, a mechan- 
usotne psychologUts call ‘projecting repressed hostility’. 

Although a pregnant woman is theoretically advised not to work hard 

things during the ninth month, one often hears of women 
m childbirth who have just returned from the Nile (i.e. water-carrying), 

hv of magic, this could be considered as imitative magic, 

tabnn ** desires to happen in actuality. To the same category belongs the 

the fhiM women, especially after the seventh month, with regard to spinning, as 

so-called ‘^5 * entailed in her womb. In Silwa, contagious magic abo exists in the 
the evil eve * smell of somebody* (riha), especially in cases of harm done through 

hb oThe7eWU^L* *^‘* 

by/A’^Ne^SSm, LSj.n,^ 3 S” and edited 
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or from a visit, to give birth without undue pain. However, immediately 
the birth-pangs are felt, close female relatives are called upon, and soon 
the house teems with other women coming to offer their help. It should 
be mentioned here that while during pregnancy the husband’s relatives 
are expected to show more interest than the wife’s, the actual event of 
birth is one of the obligations of the matrilineal side. It is natural that in 
the case of the first-born child the event of birth is attended to by the 
mother and her relatives, as the woman is still in her matrilocal residence. 
If she has left it for any reason, she usually moves back to her mother’s 
home to be attended to there, or the mother would be immediately called 
upon if her daughter is in her husband’s house. 

Thirty years ago the village had no official midwife (dayah), but since 
then a certificated woman has been responsible for deliveries. It is the 
members of the same family, however, who have been performing the 
functions of midwifery. The profession of a midwife is not a coveted one, 
as the midwife must be a woman ‘who cannot be shamed*.^ Like very old 
women, the midwife is a ‘mukabila’ who can meet men face to face, talk 
to any man and walk in the streets without hiding her face. This might be 
also explained by the fact that the midwife is a woman engaged in an 
‘unclean’ task, for a woman who is giving birth is considered to be 
‘unclean’. Yet in some cases the midwife is not called upon for birth, 

especially if a qualified woman exists in the family. 

For delivery, the pregnant woman is seated on three stones, a proverbia 
position for anxiety and pain as expressed in the common saying ^ 
woman sitting on the stones’. The mother usually supports the back, 
while two other women each hold a leg and another two hold t e otit 
stretched arms. The usual birth-pangs are accompanied by requests ol 
help from saints, especially ‘Assayid al Badawi’ who is the recognize 
saint to be called upon to ‘widen the straits’. The after-birth is thrown ou 
at night ‘to be eaten by the dogs’, the purpose fathering a wish that ti« 
woman would bear as many children as the bitch bears puppies ( ogs 

being known for their proliferousness).* . 

The child’s first cry is interpreted as his reaction to his coming Ir 
‘the wide to the narrow’.* He is immediately swaddled m old washed 

clothes belonging to the father or mother. The 
had been taken off before delivery, is now put beside the child, S 
that the mother is no longer a mere bride (in the case of the ^^t c * j* 
a mother whose child is more valuable to her than her jewels. , . 

of a boy, other objects are put alongside, such as scissors and a s 


> II is perhaps because of her duly, the sex taboo is not -^“^ncienl Efryptian 

* For the belief in the importance of the placenta as a surv^al o 
belief, see Seligman. ‘Ancient Egyptian Beliefs in Modern Egypt. m ^ 

pfisenudto William Ridgtmay, Cambridge thh'wLt some psycho- 

» The women villagers’ explanation seems to be in line with what some p > 

analysts call the 'birth-trauma'. 
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knife and an antimony slick. The child’s eyes are treated with kohl as a 
protection against ‘running eyes’. 

The navel cord is cut to a repetitive refrain. In the case of a boy, rela¬ 
tives would be singing: 

‘Who supports his father 

except him who descends from his loins, 

May your legs be fit for the stirrup, 
and your mouth for an answer.’ 

For a girl they sing only one line: 

‘She will make her father enter into the shade! (i.e. into the cool) 
and she will visit him every day!’ 


The most dangerous period for the newly-born child and his mother is 
‘the first forty days’. This is the period of confinement for the mother as 
she is considered to be ‘unclean’ and cannot cook, wash or even say her 
prayers. She is called ‘nafasia’ (breathing woman) as if her breath were 
not clean, and this is the reason for her seclusion, as well as segregation 
from the rest of the household. She should take care of herself; she is 
advised not to move too much or to go out in the dark. She is usually fed 
on chicken, chicken broth, clarified butter, molasses and other richly 
prepared dishes. She again becomes the centre of attention with respect to 
food given to her. 

On the other hand, the first forty days are regarded as ‘the angelic 

period for the child. He is guarded by angels against the ‘evil spirits’. 

Yet the mother must remain in close proximity to the child, never 

alone, because if for any reason the angels were to neglect 

their guardianship, the child would be besieged by the devils. If the 

mother has to leave the child for a short time, someone else must attend 
to him. 


he next event in connection with the new baby is the official declara- 
f u** ttame on the seventh day from his birth or sometimes at the 
f*', ° fortnight. For this purpose, a special ceremony is held called 
so ou (related to the week). According to the village tradition the 
ceremony has a religious sanction from one of the sayings of the Prophet. 

IS ® rnost universal in the village with regard to the naming of the first 
on, ut 1 ^ common with the succeeding sons. The most important 
content of the ceremony is the killing of a yearling ram (ikk), 
tim the^blood to flow, over which the baby is passed seven 

It flowing’ is supposed to W'ard off the effects of the ‘evil eye’, 
bv ^crifice for the child’s life, saving the child’s life 

of th.. P u animal. The traditional support for this is the story 

sent Ishmael was saved by a heaven- 

1 ■ ^ ritual is always recommended on the occasion of 

* mad according to the Koran, Isaac according to the Old Testament. 
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acquiring new things, e.g. building a new house, reaping new harvest, 
obtainingnew land. Though there is no formal ceremonyinArtas (Palestine) 
for the naming of the child, Hilma Granqvist refers to the notion of ‘the 
flowing of the blood’ in the same way as believed in Silwa, the purpose 
being that life redeems life.* 

At other major events of an individual’s life, like circumcision, marriage, 
pilgrimage, completion of memorizing the Koran, the blood must flow to 
bring about blessing (baraka). 

However, at the end of the meal, the oldest member present, or a 
religious man, asks what the child’s name is, and on being told, such a 
name would be praised by the meeting. The reading of the ‘Fatiha’ 
(similar to the Lord’s Prayer) would end the ceremony with prayers for 
the child’s long and happy life. 

The name is usually chosen by the parents, and with the first child, the 
name of the grandfather for a boy, or grandmother for a girl, is frequently 
decided upon. Granqvist has discussed at great length the significance and 
implications in choice of names, and it is felt unnecessary to dwell therefore 
on these points here.* In this connection, it is reported as a prophetic 
tradition that ‘the best names are those which are similar to the Prophet’s 
names or indicate the subservience to God’. The whole range of names 
could be classified into four categories: (i) those similar to the Prophets 
names, reported to be thirty-three in number, e.g. Mohammad, Mahmoud, 
Kamil, Mustafa, Ahmad, Taha, Yaseen; those related to his family either 
male or female; names of the Well-Guided Caliphs. Examples of names of 
females connected with the Prophet are: Arnina (Prophet’s mother), 
Halima (wet-nurse), Aisha, Khadiga (wives). (2) Names indicating 
‘Servant of God’, and this lends itself to ninety-nine names which are the 
attributes of God, e.g. Abd-el Rahman (Servant of the Compassionate), 
Abd-el Rahim (Servant of the Merciful), Abd-el Wahhab (Servant of the 
Giver). (3) Names of other prophets, e.g. Ibrahim (Abraham), Musa 
(Moses), Isa (Jesus), Solaiman (Solomon). (4) Modern names, usually an 
imitation of the city names, which do not belong to any of the previous 

categories: Muhsin, Fouad, Nawal, Sabah. 

On the whole, the name is usually connected with some meaning or 
fathering a wish. The writer was told about a certain man in 
whose children used to die during the first year because it was alleged t cy 
had attractive names; as a safeguard against this he decided to c 
future children by unusual names, e.g. Malaz (pot), Shwal (sack), so a 
they would not be envied, and thus survive. He appears, accordmg to my 
informant, to have succeeded thereby in raising children. 

In contrast with those in Artas in Palestine (the Arab village stu 1 7 

Granqvist), the names in Silwa are never changed after the ceremon)^ an 
it would be considered a great disgrace to do so. This difference is pro a 

* Hilma Granqvist, Child Problems among the Arabs, p. I3«- 
9 Ibid., pp. 1 - 50 . 
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due to the fact that there is no formal ceremony for the naming in Artas, 
as in Silwa, and hence the change is easier. 

Since the enforcement of registration of births about forty years ago, 
the child is registered after the ceremony. It is to be remembered that 
still-births are not registered, and are never buried in the cemetery, but 
always below the threshold of the house. 

The mother takes no active part in all the ceremony activities, as she 
is not allowed to move from her room of confinement until forty days have 
elapsed. As mentioned earlier, the child is considered to be guarded 
throughout this period by the angels, who talk to him, entertain him, and 
sometimes tease or even annoy him. This is the explanation of the baby’s 
occasional smiles, as well as cries. He smiles because the angels have told 
him that his father is alive, and cries when they inform him that his father 
has died. 

By the end of the forty days, the mother finishes her period of confine¬ 
ment and is considered to be in full control of the baby. She can move 
about with him and resume her ordinary domestic tasks as she becomes 
ceremonially clean after having her first bath, a kind of ritual cleansing. 

The end of this confinement means the gradual introduction of the 

child to the wider family circles by taking it on visits to relatives or their 

visiting the house with presents. If the mother takes the child to any house, 

the child is never expected to leave empty-handed. Whether near or 

distant relatives, or of no blood connection at all, they always give the 

child presents varying from salt, dates, a loaf of bread, an egg, to money 

and more valuable things. On the birth of the first child the paternal 

pandfathcr cannot see his grandson without sending a ram or a coat 
before his arrival. ® 


Another step is the introduction of the newly-born boy to the other boys 

purpose the mother prepares a dish of 
tolled maize or wheat and sugar, called ‘balila’, and taking her child, 

elevTed'r'a “f neighbourhood, repairs to some 

setmS elmb r' ‘u' r “C^ion the mother dresses in new 

his ittdst‘,^r.ro®.dr;;::^^^ ^ 

to thelr“‘f'* •>>»« bolh a woman and a man should give rein 

ha cl CranaT marrifge is m 

the condolamrrnt This shows itself in one of 

father’s dLth-’^'He who^h'^'^T?'* the occasion of their 

Ali, said ‘A chUdl^^ 1 successors is not dead.’ My informant, 

•■Fmiha”fo^hei m^Xr ,'h"' i''T "a“ s” to read the 

their departure fro^rl.?^^ their death and their name will thus end by 

this world but in^th^wo^rH me “ “"‘y 

and blessings of God) said '^el'm f'^° p!''* (°n whom be the peace 

oo) said. Get married and multiply, as I shall take 
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pride in the number of my followers in comparison with those of other 
nations”. If sons and daughters behave uprightly they will act as a means 
of redeeming the parents’ sin. Any good action by the child, e.g. giving 
alms, helping the weak, digging a well, would also benefit the parents. 
Parents who have left unworthy children have left “dust” behind.’ 

My informant went on to say; ‘Children are the glory of this world, as 
the Koran says “Money and children are the joy of this life”. Another 
statement of the Koran says: “God give us a good thing in this world and 
a good thing in the next world”. The Koran interpreters consider that, 
in this context, “the good thing of this world” implies children. Children 
are also referred to as sowing seeds, as it is through these seeds that the 
corn reproduces itself.’ 

As for the wife, she attains her proper status only as a mother, and a 
childless woman is in an insecure position, as her husband is socially 
justified in remarrying, to have children. For a newly-married couple to 
have a child is a step towards partaking of some individuality in the larger 
family circle. The wife is referred to as ‘mother of the children’ and when¬ 
ever a man is asked about his wife, she is frequently referred to also as the 
‘mother of the first-born boy’ and the same applies also to the father, and 
this reference is more common in public gatherings. 

My informant, Mahmoud, told me that there were ten childless women 
in the village and that they w’erc therefore known by everybody. Out of 
these ten, two were living with husbands who had taken a second wife. 
He continued, ‘A childless woman is usually like a she-camel who does not 
conceive, puts on more and more flesh, and gets younger every day but 
not fruitful, as she can never “lengthen” her husband’s neck amongst the 
menfolk. She is a sore eye to her family. The proper woman is the one who 
is an “envelope for conception”.’ It is not strange, then, that a fat woman 
is a desirable ideal, as she has more room to bear the child, lactates 


abundantly and gives more warmth to her children. 

It is appropriate here to discuss the differential value of boys and gir 
in Silwa. The importance of the boys’ work in the fields as a major con¬ 
tribution to the family’s means of subsistence was discussed earlier. More- 
over, the boys are considered to be the best capital investment for ageing 
parents. They are expected to form the basis for social and economic 
security, not only for their parents, but also for any widowed sisters. I his 
duty to support their parents or those female relatives who have no ® ® 
man to support them is legally enforced by the religious courts. i 
question gives rise to endless disputes; one hears of parents suing ei 
children for support according to their means, or at least ^ 
sue them. No such obligations devolve on the daughters, as t ey are w 
of their husbands, and no claim can be made against them. 

Boys are also an added qualification for social prestige. A man wiin 

more sons backing him up can always speak with have 

high in the community’s esteem even if he owns less land. Fathe 
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seven sons or more are always held up as a model and an enviable ideal, 
and one of the most favourable prayers to any man is to wish him ‘seven 
sons and to perform seven pilgrimages’. 

The greater status deriving from having boys shows itself in the differ¬ 
ence of presents given to the midwife on the birth of a boy compared with 
those on the birth of a girl. The announcer of the birth of a boy to the 
father would ask him for a present, and would warmly congratulate him, 
wishing him to have a brother for example for the boy if he is the first one, 
or to complete the seven. In the case of a girl, the father is usually teased 
by telling him: ‘May she never sneeze.’ The saying is that ‘a boy is a joy 
even if he is stillborn’. Another saying runs, ‘A boy who dies is better than 
seven girls’. It is also interesting to notice that fathers and mothers swear 
‘by the neck’ of their boys, and not girls (by their lives), as one of the most 
effective and binding oaths. Girls jeer at their playmates who have no 
brothers, and swear by the life of their own brothers. 

The fear of having a daughter is mainly connected with the sense of 
‘shame’ which a girl might bring to her family, especially before her mar¬ 
riage. It is the responsibility of the male line of her family to arrange her 
marriage, and clothe and feed her if she is not married. If any disgraceful 
rumour about a girl or a woman spreads in the village it is the father as 
well as the husband who has to discipline the girl or bear the social stigma. 
Girls at a very early stage, on seeing a moth hovering round the fire, are 
taught to repeat ‘Fire is preferable to shame’. It is also said that a girl is 
brought up only to be taken away by a man (when she is married) and 
this means a loss to the family. 


Yet the value of the girls is often justified and rationalized by other 
arguments. On being told of the birth of a girl, a father would say, ‘She 
is God’s creation; and who knows where the blessedness lies?’ A girl is 
always referred to in this context of the evaluation of the two sexes as ‘the 
one who will usher her parents into the shade’ (i.e. coolness) when they 
get old, as the girl is considered more compassionate than the boy My 
informant, Mahmoud, told me that ‘visiting one’s daughter is usually an 
occasion for having either a pot of tea or some food; she can never let her 
lather leave her husband’s house without “wetting his throat’’.’ Mothers 
are very keen on having daughters to help them in domestic work, by 
sending them on errands to neighbours’ homes. 

One of the folk songs refers to the daughter as ‘appointing her father 

t. \S“‘''"‘"S’-«hich is her engagement gathering 

h' f " tT" ' bride-priee ‘which is the da^hter's weight of 

r,.h f ‘•'■■ough the daughter ‘the 

father stretches his roou to feed other places’ and thus the girl provides 

a means of extending kinship relations through her marriage What the 
narfnlT '^at a girl is no financial fLTot ^er 

her marriage is not a burden on the t.rnily Z 
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It is almost a sin (makrouh) to evince any dissatisfaction on having girls. 
One is usually reminded of the burying alive of girls in the pre-Islamic 
days, and how a Moslem should not behave likewise. In this connection, 
my informant, Ali, recited from the Koran. He continued to say that a 
father of so many g^rls is generously rewarded in the next world as he is 
sacrificing for them without any return. In fact, he continued, some people 
who have many girls are living quite well-off. They arc living ‘on their 
girls’ wealth appropriated to them by God’.^ 

The events of pregnancy and birth occasion the exchange of many 
social obligations amongst the womenfolk. Apart from actual help and 
advice of relatives during pregnancy or at birth, the birth of the child 
marks the occasion for sending gifts and making visits (zwarat). Immedi¬ 
ately a woman completes her forty days of confinement, she starts with 
her mother or older daughter, checking on who has sent her presents and 
who has not, and from whom she is expecting to receive later. The failure 
to conform to the expectations or the fulfilment of mutual ‘visitings’, or 
to give the proper help at the right time would expose the people con¬ 
cerned to great blame, fuss and gossip. ‘She has not come to give me a 
hand or paid me a “visiting” during the forty days or when I was 
“craving” is a plausible justification for a woman not to be on ‘talking 
terms’ with another woman. 

Amongst women folk, pregnancy and birth are occasions highly charged 
with the rendering of social obligations and of drawing up the balance- 
sheet, as it were, of reciprocal obligations. Even blood relationship cannot 
override the emotional tension which occurs as a failure to meet the social 
demands. On the contrary, it accentuates it, and on such occasions one 
sees ‘the pull and push’ of kinship tics. While the fulfilment of social 
demands works for the cohesion and solidarity of the group, it carries with 


it the seeds of friction and misunderstanding. 

It is to be noticed that the events attending pregnancy and birth, and 
most of what concerns them, are almost purely within the female pumew. 
Men have little or nothing to do with them, not even in calling m the 
midwife. It is almost a taboo for a man to mention to his fellows that his 
wife is pregnant, and it is a topic avoided by men. It is very significant m 
this respect that the husband whose wife is in childbirth must absent him¬ 
self from the house, and, if the delivery is^at night, he has to sleep outside 
the house, either in a relative’s house or in the guest house. 

Enquiring as to whether there were any variations in the procedure o 
pregnancy and birth, my female informant told me that ‘they happen m 
every family without exception or modification’. No woman in the viUag 
has been to a doctor or hospital for her delivery. She added. It is ^1 ^ 

better to die at home’, a phrase which is usuaUy said as a defence aga 
going aLy for an uncertain project. It is also believed that one would 

1 For a discussion on the differential value of boys and girls, see also H. Granqvist, 


Child Problems among the Arabs. 
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be more attached to his home if his head has first ‘fallen into it’ at birth 
(masqat ar-ras). 

There is no policy of any kind for limiting birth, either by spacing it 
out or by practising birth control. Birth control in the modern sense is 
unheard of, and in any case it is considered as a religious sin, and deemed 
an interference with God’s creation.' A part of the married male ethos is 
not to regulate his sex desires, but to give them full play whenever the 
need arises. Continence is not a desirable thing for a married man, but to 
have sexual intercourse with his wife is a good religious deed (hasana). 
One should not counteract sexual desires but rather stimulate them, and 
hence the various devices such as special food and aphrodisiacs like 
hasheesh and opium are resorted to for sexual potency. The writer heard 
of no woman who has practised any devices to confer sterility on her. 

The period of the ‘forty days’ is enshrouded in a great deal of secrecy 

and psychological delicacy. For fear of the evil eye, the influence of the 

evil spirits, or sterility, the mother should adhere to the rigid system of 

food, minimum movement and general seclusion and other taboos. This 

is the period in which another woman who wants to become pregnant 

might suddenly ‘press’ on her, and thus she could be hampered or delayed 

in her next pregnancy. However, when a visitor comes to the house the 

mother covers herself as well as the child and pretends to be feeling rather 

uncomfortable, either groaning or suflering from pain. In referring to the 

baby, visitors must be careful not to praise it openly, unless they use 

the safeguarding phrases such as ‘God preserve him’ (or her), ‘may 

the Prophet’s blessings be upon him’. On enquiring about the sex of a 

child, if it is a boy, his sex is usually hidden at first to be declared 
afterwards. 


Concerning the child itself, one observes that it is announced and intro¬ 
duced in various ways. In the case of a boy, a ‘gong’ is produced in his 

evening; the purpose, as it is believed, is 
o m^e the child brave and not to fear any unexpected shock. Yet the 
reaction of the neighbour on hearing the sound is one of recognition that 
the so-and-so s are sounding for their child’. ^ 

The naming ceremony in the case of a boy is the second link in the 

n"® >>“ neighbours and relatives. Actually 

d'* rt r;' 

a'faiwa’ Muf.i of EK>.p, recently issued 
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This celebration could also take place in the case of a married couple who 
have had no children for a considerable length of time, and suddenly 
have a girl, whom they would like to value as a boy. A man who had no 
children from his first wife could also celebrate the ‘sobou’ of his first 
child—a daughter, from his second wife. The ‘sobou’ ceremony for the 
succeeding boys is usually held by the comparatively well-to-do people, 
and one cannot fail to note the social significance of the celebrations. It is 
a display of one’s economic ability to be able to afford killing a ram and 
offering wheat bread and vegetables. Thus the continuing of ‘sobou’ cere¬ 
mony for all the boys adds to one’s social prestige. 

The third stage of his introduction is the ‘balila food’ with other children 
after the end of the fortydays. Though nothing outstanding happens during 
the meal, the implication is that the child, finishing his ‘angelic period’, 
would mix with these children later. 

The fourth stage is the formal and informal visits of the mother and child 
to other people or the latter coming to her house with presents. 

It has been mentioned that during the first forty days the child remains 
in the closest contact with its mother practically throughout the whole of 
its waking as well as sleeping hours as she lies beside it on the mat. 
During most of this period the mother nurses the child while she is facing 
it. This close bodily proximity establishes the first educational relationship 
for the child. Yet this is not the sole relationship, even at this period, for 
the importance of other people for the child’s education is symbolized by 
the act of‘teaching’ (talkeen). For this purpose ‘a good man’ or ‘a good 
woman’ is chosen to perform this act with the boy or the girl respectively. 
The chosen person eats from a sweet thing, either a date or a piece of 
sugar, which would then be given to the child to suck, and this is followed 
by prayers for the child. Through the ‘talkeen’ the character of the ‘good 
man or woman’ is supposed to be transmitted to the baby. When the child 
grows older reference to the person who ‘taught’ him usually crops up in 
assessing his character and temperament. 

The disposal of the child’s navel cord during the first forty days is of 
special social significance. After cutting the boy’s navel cord, the father 
takes it to the field, there to eat some previously prepared food. After the 
meal, the father buries the cord in one of the divisions of the field. The 
income of this section is appropriated, at least theoretically, to the boy, 
and his ‘luck’ is gauged according to the yield of that area. Sometimes the 
boy’s cord is buried below the threshold of the Kuttab (the village Koran 
School) as father to the wish that he would go to the Kuttab to ‘memorize 
the Koran’. In the case of a girl, the navel cord is buried below the 
threshold of the house or kept in a small box. It is quite obvious that the 
difference in the disposal of the navel cord reflects the distinction between 
the prospective spheres of work for the two sexes. 

In discussing the early training of the child during the first three years, 
the first important feature that looms large is the close physical proximity 
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not only during the first forty days but which is also sustained till the 
arrival of the next baby. According to the family structure in the village, 
there are invariably at least two grown-up women attending to the rearing 
of the child, or sharing in the child’s care, e.g. maternal grandmother, 
paternal grandmother, sisters, paternal or maternal aunts, or brothers’ 
wives. As the newly born baby, or even any child, has no special cradle, 
cot, or bed, it always sleeps beside the mother or sits on her lap. After the 
forty days it may be picked up by relatives. 

During the third and fourth month, the child is usually held horizontally 
with the mother’s hands underneath its legs and head. During the fourth 
month it is held vertically, supported under the arms, and can be carried 
against the mother’s breast, being supported with her hands under the 
buttocks. During the fifth month, he is normally held astride the mother’s 
hip. 

Nursing is one of the first basic needs of the child which in this com¬ 
munity conforms to no schedule. It is guided only by two principles. The 
first is that the child is given the breast whenever it cries. The second is 
that it is suckled when the breast becomes ‘compassionate’, in other words 
when the mother’s breast becomes full. It is said that when there is 
‘compassion’ in the breast the child is hungry, and therefore the mother 
must offer it to her baby. The reciprocity between the baby’s need and 
the breast is recognized to be one of the determining factors in suckling. 
It is true that in Silwa, as in Artas, the mother’s breast is the symbol of 
compassion.^ Nothing is more binding in the mother-child relationship 
than the memories of‘stomach enveloping’ and ‘breast-feeding’ which arc 
symbols invoked by mothers to remind their sons or daughters to be obedi¬ 
ent, or to come to their help in old age. ‘I enveloped you for nine months 
and have fed you with my breast’ is supposed to be one of the most effec¬ 
tive and compelling entreaties. In this connection, Ali related the story of 
the Caliph Harun al Rashid and Gafar al Barmaki, his vizier, whom the 
former decided to kill, and imprison or disperse the rest of his family, after 
he feared that they were plotting to remove him from the Caliphate. 
Harun carried out his decisions in spite of the entreating of Gafar’s 
mother, who had breast-fed the Caliph and who had implored him by the 

locks of his hair she had cut off and kept with 
her. This is rem^ked Ali, ‘an example of tyranny that overrides one’s 
duties towards his breast-feeder who is like a mother.’ 

It IS because women can provide their babies with milk that they are 

compassion. This is one of the tangible 

Sion nnt value of having girU, who would be a source of compas- 

sion not only for their children, but also for their parents. ^ 

chiMmehUd^ AchTT^ ofsuclding varies from day to day and from 

its f' ^ regarded as a weakling and hence 

need for more suckling. A mother of a four-month-old child, who was 

H. Granqvui, Birth and ChUdhood among the Arabs, p. to? 
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asked to count the number of times she suckled her child over a week, 
reported that it varied between six and fifteen times a day. The time of 
each nursing varies, but it is admitted that the louder or longer the child 
cries the greater the time the mother expends on its suckling. 

The dress of women actually helps in nursing the child without delay 
immediately he cries. Either through the dress neck opening, which is 
always cut low, or the two openings, one on each breast, the mother 
extrudes her breast for the child. Sometimes in the presence of female 
strangers, or very close male relatives, the child is nursed while covered 
with the top garment, the breast and the child hidden between the two 
garments. The mother usually offers the nipple between her middle and 
index fingers to the child who eagerly leans towards it and grasps it. The 
suckling child is allowed to play freely with his mother’s breast, even while 
alternating from one breast to another. A mother nurses her child while 
she is sewing, spinning, cooking or even eating. When the child grows 
older it can induce its mother to nurse it by rubbing its head on her breast 
or by inserting its hand into one of the openings. 

Usually the child suckles till it is satisfied, but it also happens that the 
nipple is withdrawn from it whenever the mother feels that it is satisfied, 
or when she has to engage on an immediate task, to give it the breast later. 
It is worthwhile noting that the child gets the breast either when it needs 
it or when the breast is full, and it is withdrawn from it when it is satisfied, 
or when its mother feels that she has got to withdraw her breast when 
circumstances of her work demand it. Yet the need of the child, even 
theoretically, is the overriding factor in suckling. Occasions of tantalizing 
with the breast are reported when mothers show or play about with their 
breast for their children, the game invariably ending with the suckler 
getting the breast. It is forbidden (haram) to deprive the child of the breast 
once it has been tantalized. Some women in the village are known to be 
neglectful of their children with regard to nursing. They are reported as 
saying that if they attend wholly to their children, as other women do, they 
would not be able to attend to their home tasks. Their justification for this 
is implicit in their famous saying, ‘Even dogs, after all, have brought 
forth offspring’. 

The period of nursing, on the whole, varies from child to child and 
from mother to mother, depending on the health of the child or the arrival 
of the next baby, or on the mother’s milk. No child is ever weaned before 
the end of the first year. Some children are suckled for two years and a 
few as long as three years. The average period for most children is bett^’cen 
a year and a year and a half. It is reported also that very few mothers 
nurse two children at the same time, and this custom was more common 
about twenty years ago, when the period of suckling was longer on the 


wliolc 

It is felt in the village that there is a definite relationship between 
lactation and future pregnancy, and if a woman wishes to become pregnant 
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she curtails her nursing period but never before the termination of the 
first year. In this case, the ‘milking goat’, whose milk is preferred to that 
of a cow, being ‘lighter’, would help in feeding the child. My female 
informant insisted that the contrary never occurs, that a woman prolongs 
her nursing period to prevent pregnancy. At this point the official ideology 
of women differs from that in Artas as stated by Granqvisl in the following 
quotation; 

‘As it is generally assumed that nursing makes a new pregnancy more 
difficult it may be thought that the women use it in self-protection, to 
postpone the unwished-for pregnancy. Women’s work is so hard that it 
is almost unbelievable that they should wish to be constantly bearing 
children.’ 


The writer has enquired whether the same is being practised in Silwa, 
but he was assured the opposite. His informant might have wanted to hide 
this fact, as the logical conclusion of the relationship between conception 
and lactation lends itself to its use in the self-protective way mentioned by 
Granqvist. The informant added that it is the child’s indisputable right to 
suck as long as it wants, otherwise it would become obstinate and dis¬ 
obedient, and it is only to pursue the more desired aim of fresh pregpnancy 
that the mother is obliged to curtail the nursing period. 

It is also recognized that a boy is usually nursed less than a girl, which 
also differs from the custom in Artas. The purpose is that though both 
should be infused with the mother’s compassion, the girl is supposed to 
be >mbued with more of it than the boy, and consequently her nursing 
should be longer. Yet if a newly-marricd woman begets a girl in her first 
birth, the custom is to curtail her nursing period in order to hurry the 
next pregnancy m the hope of begetting a boy. The short period of boys’ 
nursing compared to that of girls’ is also a clear indication of the accclera- 
ung proce« of boys growth. The case of the boy who is brought up by a 

ffis ^ ^ P''°^erbial one for ‘his unreliabilUy, 

his being easily swayed, and his inability to make up his mind’ Anv 
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hibition of incestuous marriage between boys and girls who have been 
nursed from the same breast (foster brothers and sisters). A few incidents 
occur of women nursing other women’s children, even when the mothers 
are alive, but only for special reasons, e.g. when the mother’s milk is not 
sufficient, or when a mother has a thin underweight baby, giving hers to 
a fat mother with fat babies. The incidents are known, and the marriage 
taboo is observed. Yet such wet-nursing rarely occurs among close rela¬ 
tives, where future intermarriage of children is anticipated. 

Significant, too, is the belief that character traits can be transmitted 
through the mother’s milk. This is mainly emphasized by the mother’s 
folk. Through the mother’s milk the child becomes like his maternal 
uncles. ‘If the child becomes like his maternal uncle, then he is worth 
praising, if he becomes like his father it is better to throw him in the sea.’ 
The paternal side, while admitting the influence of the mother, teasingly 
imputes the unusual traits to her, while the strong traits are traced to the 
father’s people. ‘If the boy is not a good boy, two-thirds of his character is 
attributed to his maternal uncles; if he is a capable boy, then he has done 
no injustice to his father.’ 

Howev’er justifiable the claims may seem, the mother’s milk is recognized 
as a very important factor in determining the child’s character. The advice 
given to a man in search of a wife is to ‘search for the maternal uncles of 
his children’, as the boys would be like them through the influence of the 
mother’s breast. With regard to this, Ali told me that the ancestor of the 
village (as well as other villages), G'afar, is of a higher rank of honour 
compared with Abdullah ibn al Zubair, the grandfather of another group 
of villages in the same province of Aswan. The reason is that though the 
two grandfathers are relatives of the Prophet of the same degree, yet the 
latter is not on the same level of honour because his mother and maternal 
uncles were slaves, while the former is of doubly honourable parentage. 
It is also said that ‘as the roots spread and feed surreptitiously one has to 

choose the maternal uncles for his children’. 

In this light, it is appropriate to discuss Granqvist’s sUtement that the 
Arab families having Negro servants are afraid to let their cWldren c 
wet-nursed by one of them, because they might acquire that unreason 
able crossness’ which they claim to characterize the Negroes. In Silwa the 
fear extends not only to Negroes, but to any strangers ‘whose origin is 
not known’, and who might interfere with the purity of the child s charac¬ 
ter by making it unstable, as homogeneous origin leads to a consistent ana 
reliable character. To say that a certain person ‘has origin is to conmen 
him, while saying he is a ‘mbeture’ is to condemn his character. Evidence 
is seen in the fear of the villagers to have any mixture in either wet-nursing, 
or marriage, with the family of carpenters, potters and '^^t^er-carrier . 
Though the people of these families are lighter in skm than > 

and many of them comparatively well-to-do, they are considered ^ ahem 
and their origin is unknown. The case of the daughter of a vUlage man 
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who married a member of the carpenter family is usually a source of 
gossip and warning against such mixture. 

In pursuing the subject of infant nursing, it is to be noted that the child 
docs not rely entirely on mother’s milk during all its nursing period, as 
after the fourth month it is introduced to premasticated adult food. The 
bits that cannot be swallowed arc collected and inserted again in its mouth. 
Premasticated food is used more in the case of boys than girls, to help 
mother’s milk in accelerating growth. 

During nursing it is quite common to see a child sucking his fingers or 
pushing his fist into his mouth. He is actually encouraged in doing this by 
his mother, who sometimes puts her own finger into the child’s mouth. 
The need is recognized more during the teething period, that is in the 
fourth or fifth month. For this purpose of sucking, the mother hangs a 
kind of loose string round the neck of the child with a bundle of hard stufif 
lied in a piece of cloth, and this is supposed to assist tooth-cutting. 

When the mother starts weaning her child, she increases the amount of 
premasticated food given to it. She begins by weaning her child first from 
one breast, and later from the other. She stops milk from the breast by 
rubbing the nipple with a concoction of spices, ground sheep tripe, 
henna, cactus juice and salt stone. After ‘stopping milk’ the mother turns 
her dress back to front so that its neck and side openings hang at the back, 
the child thus finding no access to the breast. For the first two days of 
weaning, coloured hard-boiled eggs are given to the child to play with and 
then to eat, whenever he wishes. In psycho-analytical language, mothers 
m Silwa recognize weaning as a ‘traumatic experience’ for the child and 
do their best to absorb the child’s attention in other directions, especially 
in^ay with other children or providing it with some delicacies of food. 

1 he weaning must always be arranged in such a way that it is completed 
in ^o or three days before the beginning of the lunar month. It is believed 
to be very difficult to wean a child after the appearance of the new moon, 
and It must be left till towards the end of it. It is abo believed that a 
b^a?rh W^° the beginning of the month will find it difficult to 

rutnn f • t"' observed in connection with the circum- 

S nh.nr ’ " “ the moon and such 

£S" ■=?"" 

to coZlwe " the mother’s power 

andnuS *^t,dily warmth 

the child cL sit up) it is aUowedT”^ ■ ‘he first four months (before 
cloth wrapped round its body from “the"ta" to 
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garment. This cloth can be removed, washed, or just dried, or changed. 
The child is often wiped with another cloth, but is not necessarily washed, 
if it soils itself. At the fourth month it is supported between its mother’s 
feet, sitting to dcfaecate when the mother senses that it is uncomfortable 
or when it cries, and the cloth is put on only when it goes to bed. No fuss 
of any kind is made about urine, while more attention is given to faeces, 
yet revulsion is never shown by the mother. When the child starts to walk 
it is trained to say ‘kaka’ when it wants to defaecale, whereupon the mother 
lifts its garment and asks it to go to a special corner or room in the house 
or to go outside. After the age of three or four most parents insist that both 
boys and girls defaecate outside the house, or go to the special room in the 
house. 

While the boys from now on always perform their evacuation outside, 
the girls are confined to the house again after they reach the age of twelve. 
Girls always squat for urination while boys stand, but on reaching adoles¬ 
cence the latter squat also. In the case of boys, the tucking up of the dress 
or pants and the crouching posture of evacuation tend to direct attention 
to the exposed genitals, v/hile in the case of girls, after the age of six or 
seven at most, they, in contrast, envelop the whole process with their 
dress, which is never tucked up. One can see boys of all ages up to eight or 
nine evacuating within sight, with no sense of embarrassment. When they 
reach puberty they seek out-of-the-way places, facing a stone or a heap. 

It is not without justification that one can make the hypothesis that the 
absence of disgust towards faeces and urine with regard to the infants early 
training is a cultural way of conditioning the individual to bear tolerantly 
the odour that attends the village sanitary conditions, swamps, and hand¬ 
ling of animal dung either as fertilizer or as fuel. 

Sitting and teething are considered as important events to be watched 
in the child’s growth. By the end of the fourth month the mother begins to 
train her child to sit up. The saying is that a boy of four months must be able 
to sit up, or he should be beaten. The girl is expected to be able to sit up a 
little later, at the end of the fifth month. The mother makes her son “P 
on the ground with his legs outstretched, supporting his back wit er 
hands, or puts him in a large mixing or cooking pan with tall 
sides. If the boy is not taught to sit up for himself at this age, and a an on 
gradually the horizontal suckling position, he would be liable to ave an 

unpleasant breath smell when he grows up. u k i ia 

It is also recognized that teething is accompanied by either op t a m 
or diarrhoea. The mother’s milk is sometimes used as a treatment lor tnc 


sore eyes at this period. . * .v 

On the first instance of the breaking of any of the milk teeth, at the age 

of five or six, the tooth is put into donkey dung and thrown ’"[o ‘ 

‘sun’s eye’, asking the sun to change the donkey s tooth for a too 


gazelle. 

Another important event in the child’s life after the 


end of the forty 
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days is the piercing of the ridge of the ears ‘while they are still soft’. The 
girl would have three holes in each ear, two at the top and one in the lobe, 
while the boy would have only two holes in the right ear, one at the top 
and one in the lobe. A thread is inserted into each hole so that the hole is 
not closed during the healing period. Immediately the punctures are 
healed, earrings are worn. The custom is gradually dying out in the case 
of boys, with the exception of the first son, whereas it is still universal with 
all the girls. Boys are expected to discard their silver earrings by the age of 
eight or nine while the girls do not discard them until they are replaced 
before marriage by larger golden earrings. 

At the end of the second year, or normally after they are weaned, both 
boys and girls have their first haircut (for the girls it is actually the first 
and last). This is accompanied, in the case of a boy, by a dish of boiled 
maize called karama’, to be eaten by whoever attends, usually small boys 
and poor people. The boy’s head is left normally with three tufts of hair, 
one in the middle, and one on each side, the rest being shaved off by a 
razor. The girl is left with a large tuft on the top of the head, while the 
sides are shaved all round. 


The care and handling of the infant are of great significance for this 
enquiry. Whenever the child is on his mother’s lap, or astride her hip, or 
sitting or crawling beside her, he is always fussed over. Mother or visitors 
try to wm a smile from the baby by tickling or caressing him, by turning his 
lace outwards and then inwards and so on, or in the case of a boy by 
playing with his genitals. On other occasions they talk to the baby or make 
nois« to attract his attention. A very common way of playing with the 
Child IS to support him under his arms, throw him upwards and then catch 
him, and this is repeated while singing to the child or talking to him. 

1 he time of changing clothes or bathing the baby occasions the greatest 
amount of bod.ly stimulation, where not only the mother but perhaps 

kiss 0^0^ u’' “ “ M>>mover the amount of 

«eeel ' °e experiences far 
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their children as do their older brothers or sisters. They hardly teach or 
help the child in its attempts to walk; for instance, if a child trying to walk 
falls down, the mother is not supposed to show much anxiety for her 
child’s discomfiture; she simply has to say: ‘You will grow up and have 
more of it’, but only after spitting on the ground to ward off the effect of 
the evil spirits. There is no baby talk, and when the child starts to babble, 
grown-ups usually tease him by examining his capacity to repeat difficult 
words, but no deliberate teaching takes place. 

As to the sleeping posture of infants, there is hardly any stylized way, 
as the infant is left to sleep on his mother’s lap, on another person’s lap, 
or on the ground, without any scheduling or worry about its sleeping hours. 
Mothers are seen carrying their sleeping infants, either vertically or 
horizontally, on going from one place to another. On the whole, the sleep¬ 
ing habits of children in Silwa are very similar to those of other pedant 
societies, where they learn to sleep anywhere and through anything.^ 
Older children and adults can be seen asleep outside the house during 
the day or the night in seemingly uncomfortable positions or places. 

' Margaret Mead, ‘The Primitive Child’, in Murchison, Handbook of Child Psychology, 
Worcester, Mass., 1931, p. 677. 
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Chapter Five 

THE MAIN CHARACTERISTICS 
AND EVENTS OF CHILDHOOD 


I N this chapter the main characteristics and events of childhood 
affecting both the social and psychological aspects of the individual’s 
personality in Silwa are to be discussed. Infancy, with which we 
dealt in the last chapter, is regarded as the three or four years of the 
person’s life at the end of which, whatever the family and individual 
variations may be, the infant is weaned, begins to talk and responds to 
adult commands. The following years are those of childhood until the age 
of twelve or thirteen, when the boy or the girl, at puberty, enters the 
adolescent stage. 

In our consideration of the process of‘growing up’ of children, there is 

hardly need to stress the fact that the process is not identical for all 

children. It is beyond any question that there are certain forces and con- 

ditions that brmg about ‘the distinctive personality constellations’, e.g. 

*<^ss of a mother, a father, state of 

!h i parents at the time of child’s 

birth. These distinctive factors with their concomitant individual differ- 

of olH viUagers. A child may be referred to as a ‘child 

Id paren^ (waldat ajayiz) and is usually characterized by being pre- 

?• ^ . 1 y^ars , the former possessing easy and haoDV disnosi 

"ISr; V 

Vol. IX, 1946. pp l ormauon among the Navaho Indiam-. in 
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universal experience when a mother has more than one child in her own 
care’.^ The peculiar side of it in this community is the way it is acknow¬ 
ledged and its use as an incentive in child development. In this treatment 
of the manifestations of sibling rivalry and the important part it plays in 
the formation of personality, no test of the Levy type was administered, 
but the cultural symbols and condensations were taken to offer ready¬ 
made data comparable to Levy’s projective test.® 

It is assumed in Silwa that the knee-baby is always jealous of the lap- 
baby, and the yard-baby is jealous of the knee-baby, and that this jealousy 
is irrespective of sex.® The absolute order of birth is maintained as the 
source of sibling rivalry and in the case of the death of the knee-baby, for 
example, the yard-baby will not be jealous of the lap-baby. The process is 
thus juxtapositional, each child always rivalling the immediately younger 
one who is ‘above him’ and who is also described as the one ‘who pushes 
him away’. Jealousy is also believed to be one-way, as expressed in the 
apprehensiveness of the older towards the younger, and not the converse, 
and therefore it is always the older who is jealous of the younger. 

It is considered, according to one of my female informants, that sibling 
rivalry is essentia! in the process of a child’s growth, particularly for the 
boys. In the case of the first child, the mother usually induces him to 
suckle by offering her breast to a strange child. My informant went on 
to tell me of the folk story of the mother who had only one child and did 
not bear any more. At the age of seven, however, her son displayed the 
physical and social maturity of a child of four, being a weakling who knew 
nothing about the world. This retarded growth worried his mother who 
consulted various people as to the best way of treating him. At ® 

was advised by an old woman to send him to another household, whic 
had many children in it, in another village and to keep him there for a 
year. During the first few weeks the boy used to sit with the other children 
round a dish of food, without getting sufficient to eat. Thus he almost 
starved, his condition deteriorating. After that period, however, his nva ry 
with the other children was stimulated and he began to compete wit 
them in eating, playing and running errands. Through this metho is 
development accelerated, and as he became lively his mother too im 

back home. . 

It is believed that the arrival of a newborn baby helps to free the n 
oldest baby from his mother and thus assist its weaning, otherwise it wo 
‘stick to its mother’s neck’. As the terminal baby, or, as it is sometim 

1 Sec William Hciuy, The Thematic Apperception Technique in the 

Personality Relations’, in Cenetie Psychology Monographs^ Vol. XXXV. See a o us > 

Social Dcvelopnunl in I'oung Children, London, 1937- , , „ villape’ in 

•Benjamin D. Paul, ‘Symbolic Sibling Rivalry in a Guatemalan Indian Village, 

American AnthTopotogut,Wo\.lA\, ,, », j «A<r,. Paticrning 

3 These stages of cliild development arc adopted by Margaret Mead. . _ 

in Personality Development', in AmerUan Journal of Orthop^chialry, Vol. XVll, 94/ 

pp.230-40. 
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called, the ‘last of the bunch’, has no rival, it is usually suckled longer and 
is considered to be more demanding, thus requiring more protection and 
pampering since its natural growth is not assisted by the stimulus of 
rivalry. It is true that the last-born child in a family is regarded as spoilt, 
and in normal social life this fact could be used by others to account for 
its shortcomings. 

It is also acknowledged that the youngest child becomes jealous im¬ 
mediately his mother’s abdomen becomes enlarged on pregnancy and he 
is usually told of the forthcoming event. The mother hums phrases expres¬ 
sing her sympathy with the child’s jealousy and anxiety in store for him. 
The custom, though not so corrunon now as it was twenty years ago, is for 
the older child after the birth of a new baby to wear round its neck one, 
two, or three cubes of sulphur called cubes of jealousy, wrapped in a piece 
of leather. This is supposed to minimize the dangers of excessive jealousy, 
^ although jealousy is a healthy drive for growth, its excess might have 
ill effects on the child. It could induce diarrhoea, swellings, lack of appetite, 
temper tantrums, and sleeplessness.* 

Such symptoms of illness caused by jealousy are diagnosed, and a tradi¬ 
tional cure is administered by the mother, grandmother or an experienced 
old woman. The cure is called ‘kurfa’, which literally means something 
that dispels aggressiveness and sulkiness. The ‘kurfa’ consists of an egg 
fried in oil with garlic and spices which is given to the child to eat, usually 
when his suckling sibling is asleep. Now the jealous child is in complete 
^ssession of his mother’s attention; she feeds him on the ‘kurfa’, while 
he sits on her lap. He is told of how ‘awful’ his sibling is, and how ‘nice 

rubbfdTt'hTh finishing his egg, the child’s body is 

Th^ ^ r oil to case the tensions of envy in his body. 

aT *-cP>-«cnt the few instances in which the knee-baby 

bl nT D mother'^ love and to dethrone his younger 

Le We hah ^ of a break in the normal behaliour^^f 

a rewarded by regressive gratification. This ‘kurfa’ meal is 

a propitiatory means of enabling the older child to withstand the strains 

mother prete^ing m strike are sometimes dealt with by the 

child’s troubles. The great deal of ro"®h*^ baby who is the cause of the 
children’s play outeidfthe home ^ aggression displayed in 

from me , meaning ‘you arc jcalous\ ’ phrase» You have a swelling 
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Moreover, it was significant that when my informant declared that the 
rivalry was an essential incentive in the process of growing up, she added 
that it w’ould enable the child to stand up to its rivals on becoming an 
adult. The use of sibling rivalry could also be related to the brothers’ 
avoidance of each other, especially in formal gatherings, and also to the 
cultural expectation of brothers’ friction and wranglings which are quite 
frequent amongst adults in the village.* 

Certain families in the village try to provoke sibling rivalry, if it is not 
manifested strongly between children, by giving the older sibling a nick¬ 
name, ‘A ram which drinks from the water, left after baking’—meaning 
that he is good for nothing, while calling the younger sibling a camel—being 
a useful animal, and thus motivating the former to conform to what is 
expected from a boy of his age. In one of the families, Hassan, who is 
four yeai's old, and Taha, who is two years old, are two brothers; one called 
‘Hassan al-dalihi’—the stupid one, while Taha is labelled ‘al-nasih’—the 
clever. This nicknaming was due, according to their mother, to the fact 
that Hassan was seldom as alert as other boys of his age, and this nickname 
was supposed to shake him up. The writer noticed that Hassan was always 
asked to do things with reference to his younger brother. His mother would 
say: ‘Eat this before Taha takes it’, and this was accompanied by a move¬ 
ment towards Taha as if she was going to give him the food. Sometimes 
she would say: ‘Take it, or I will give it to Taha’, even if the latter were 
not present. In another house, the mother asked Fatima, tlie naughty girl, 
who was reluctant to comb her hair, to come to her before Sakina, the good 
girl, did so. Fatima was still disobedient, and so the mother started comb¬ 
ing Sakina’s hair, and immediately Fatima dashed towards her mother 
and lowered her head for combing. The normal procedure in giving nick¬ 
names is to call the younger child with a self-deprecating word, to appe^e 
the older one, which is compatible with the hierarchical structure of t c 
family. Reversing this order, by giving a good name to the younger, is 
only resorted to for the purpose of fostering the desired amount of sibling 
rivalry indispensable in the villagers’ views for healthy development, o 
experience rivalry with a sibling or cousin is regarded as making the c i 
grow to be a ‘hot’ man, in contrast to one who is ‘blunt’—who is ^ 

moved or provoked. It is also noticed that a visitor, on meeting a c i o 
the house, usually asks him the hackneyed question: ‘Who is bettei , you 
or your brother?’ One is justified in considering the emphasis p** 
rivalry as a cultural means of motivating the child to abandon his ba yis i 

attitudes and behave according to his age. 

It is worth mentioning that the motivation of rivalry connected wi 
presence, actual or potential, of another person, is one of the strong 
lives for appropriate behaviour, which combines social conformity wi 

1 M. Forlcs remarks that among the TaUcnsi, open recogmiion of sibling 
vents it from turning into a disruptive clement in the relations of siblings. 

Kinshipy foomotc, p. 255. 
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high-pressure ego development. The sense of importance and worthiness 
is continually hammered into the children’s minds through comparing 
them with either their sibling or other children.* It is no e.’caggeration to 
say that competitiveness in Silwa receives its first stimulus from sibling 
relationships, and is expressed in the popular saying that ‘children who 
come on top of one another cannot get along with each other’. Siblings of 
different ages are expected to play in different age groups, especially after 
the age of six or seven. Although there is no institutionalized favouritism 
for the first son with regard to inheritance, for c.xample, he is usually the 
most welcome member of the family as in his later life he will be his father’s 
representative. It is no accident, then, that the first-born son receives more 
attention, as is usually expressed in his ceremonies of naming, circumcision, 
and wedding. 

Together with this sibling relationship envisaged in a series of children 
chasing each other, one can hardly fail to note the dificrence of treatment 
between boys and girls in general. These disparities between the treatment 
of the two sexes are not mainly based on the superiority of the male sex 
or the female, but are largely founded on the relevance of the two sexes 


to the perpetuation of the family name and their respective economic 
activities.* The popular saying goes to the effect that the daughter’s son 
should not receive much attention from his grandfather as such attention 
is wasted. However, it docs not unduly worry parents in any way if their 
daughters do not show behaviour indications of rivalry during childhood. 
It will become clearer, as we proceed, that girls only enjoy relative indul¬ 
gence during infancy, especially with regard to their comparatively longer 
period of suckling. But from childhood onwards they are expected to 
approach sociological adulthood more quickly than the boys.* 

The second characteristic of the period of childhood is connected with 
the decreasing amount of care and attention given to the child by its 
inother. This is evidenced by the children’s appearance during this stage 
of deve oprnent. They are less clean in body and clothes, and it is not an 
unusual sight to find nasal mucus on children’s faces. Mothers justify this 
neglect on the grounds that the child at this stage, where he is usually out 
with other children and thus exposed to the public, should not appear 
a..ract.ve for fear of .he evil eye. This lack of interest in childTe.^s 
appearance usually continues until the age of nine, ten or eleven. There- 
after an unkempt or shabby child would be a disgrace to his parents The 
renewed interest, especially in the child’s clothes, after the age of ten i! 
related also to the need for covering the organs of reproduction by wearing 

R. H. .Sibling Ri„,., .„a Social ir .t;", 
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suitable clothes. Grown-up boys and girls who wear torn clothes which 
might expose their pudenda, are open to shame and gossip amongst other 
children. 

With regard to clothes, it is noticed that children, up to the age of nine 
or ten, usually wear a one-piece garment called a gallabiah, with a head- 
cap (takia) for boys, and a coloured head-cloth for girls (mudawaria). 
Children do not dress like their fathers or mothers, who wear two-piece 
garments at least, always with a black over-garment, especially when they 
go out of the house for a gathering or a visit. Yet after about the age of 
ten, both boys and girls tend to approximate their parents in their dress, 
with the exception of the black over-garment. Boys, for example, wear 
pants under their gallabiahs, while the girls wear two gallabiahs when 
they are outside the house. 

The fact that the children after weaning receive a decreasing amount of 
care and attention is a contributory factor to the high death-rate of 
children. In Silwa, as judged from the health centre records during the last 
three years, the highest mortality figure is for the children between two 
and five years old. For the country as a whole, the birth-rate ranks among 
the highest in the world.^ For the years between 1939 and 1943 the birth¬ 
rate per thousand in the population was 42*2, 41-6, 40-8, 38-2, 39-6 res¬ 
pectively. The following table shows the death-rate according to different 
age groups with those of less than five years giving the highest percentages.* 


TABLE II 

Death-rate according to different age-groups 



I Statulieal Tear Book 0/l/u League 0/ Motions, 1^42-4. 

i Pocket Census of 1948, p. 32, from which these percentages are ^vorkcd out 
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There is another aspect of the high mortality rate of children, which is 
not confined to the Silwa community, but applies to the rest of the country. 
Infant mortality has an obvious effect on the stability of marriage relation¬ 
ship, as a woman that bears children who do not survive is in danger of 
being divorced by her husband, for she is considered the same as one who 
cannot bear children at all. The larger the number of children surviving, 
the less likelihood there is of divorce.* Hence, the dire need to prevent such 
a disaster by women who resort to many devices for pregnancy or warding 
off the evil eye, some of which were described earlier. Official statistics 
clearly show the relation between divorce and the number of children born 
or surviving; the latter case is shown in the following table. 

TABLE in 


The relation between divorce and the number of surviving 

children in percentages* 



This high mortality rate for this age group is partly due to the onset 

H diseases such as measles, whooping cough, chicken pox, 

caruir ^ diseases such as dysentery. As mentioned 

earlier, the sickness of children at this stage is acknowledged by the 

froS sometimes attributed to acute states of jealousy 

from siblings, or to the exposure of the delicate child to the evil eye > ^ 

teedve treatment of the infant is relatively mLe pro- 

tective and more attentive compared with the later period of childhood 

siblings in health and 

appearance. The protecuve attitude towards nurslings and toddlers could 

(unpublished), London, 

J Worked out from the Pocket Census of s948, p. 5,. 

to their sponsible for infant mortality according 

congenital di»eaS. diseases, respiratory system dbeascs, diarrhoea and 
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be explained as a result of the cultural pressure for a large family, the 
achievement of which is threatened by the high death rate among children. 
Parents feel that they have done their duty towards the child’s care im¬ 
mediately he is able to walk and talk, and the rest of his development is 
left to God’s protection. Moreover, the relatively low mortality rate 
amongst sucklings in Silwa is due to the fact that they depend mainly 
upon their mother’s milk, while after weaning, adult food is given to the 
children which cannot be an adequate substitute for the mother’s milk 
because of its unsuitability and deficiency. Yet it must be noted here that 
children in the province of Aswan are very much undernourished com¬ 
pared with the normal healthy development of other more fortunate 
children. They are ten centimetres (about 4 inches) less in height, and five 
kilograms (about 12 pounds) less in weight, and the percentage of haemo¬ 
globin in their blood is only 40 per cent.^ 

A third important characteristic of this period of childhood is the integra¬ 
tion of the boy or the girl with the play group and age mates. About the 
age of three, the child’s attachment to his mother is expected to be over, 
and this means gradually increasing its contacts with its age group outside 
the household, and thus the child directs itself, first to its elder siblings and 
relatives, and then gradually to other children in its play activities. The 
child may be led by hand or straddled on the shoulder by an older sister 
to watch other children playing, or taken to defaccate where other child¬ 
ren do the same thing. The authority of the older sibling plays a dominant 
part in shaping the child’s attitudes from now onwards. The older sisters 
or brothers act as guardians for their younger siblings; they soothe them 
when they cry, protect them from interference from other boys or girls. 
While older boys are playing, one might hear one of them saying: Your 
brother is crying, and I’ll have nothing to do with him, you are his brother 
and you should quieten him.’ It is accepted that if the older brothers and 
sisters are about, other boys and girk hardly ever interfere with the 
younger siblings for fear of being blamed for their crying or injury. It must 
be pointed out here that boys arc usually less burdened with the care ol 
their younger brothers compared with girls, and this is probably one o 
the reasons that gives the boys freer scope for movement and rough play. 

The younger boys and girls form the fringe of their older siblings p ay 
groups, but gradually they start to form their own groups, and imitate 
their elders. One finds that younger boys of five or six might be 
with their older brothers in one game, but one hardly finds boys o eig 
or nine in the same play group as their older brothers of the age o twe vc, 
thirteen or fourteen. On the whole, siblings after the age of seven or eight 
usually prefer to go to different places for their games, and till that age, 
the basis of play is blood relationship and neighbourhood. A stranger boy 
who wants to join other children in their play is either introduce to 

> Ministry of Health Statistics quoted by M. Khattab. in a speech in the Upper House 
of Parliament, in Al-Ahram (Egyptian daily paper), 26 December 1940. 
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play group as a relative, or warned against joining them on the grounds 
of their being strangers. 

Furthermore an age group can only extend itself, though not freely or 
without reserve, to the age group directly senior to it.* In other words, 
boys, for example, may be seen playing or sitting with adolescents or 
young unmarried men, but are not expected to mix with grown-up men. 
Adolescents and young men may also be seen sitting on the fringe of an 
adult gathering, though very infrequently. At night a man may be chatting 
with a group of older boys, but always sitting on the fringe of their gather¬ 
ing, as an indication of his aloofness. Such behaviour related to the three 
age groups in the village is expressed in the admonition that one ‘should 
not exceed the limits in his behaviour’. For example, a boy who passes by 
a gathering of adults sprawling on the ground is not supposed to greet 
them, much less pass between them. Rikabi, a boy of twelve >'ears, 
approached a meeting of neighbours near his home, and greeted them by 
saying ‘Peace be upon you’. This action annoyed his father as well as the 
others, and provoked the father to reply: ‘Go away, may peace crusli you.’ 
In this case, the boy was trying to act like a grown-up, but such pre- 
cociousncss is not the accepted behaviour from a boy of his age. I lad he 
been seventeen or eighteen years his greetings would have been accepted 
and considered praiseworthy. 

Terms of courtesy are not expected among the children them.selvcs and 
^oidance is the best way of showing courtesy between adults and children. 
With the impact of urban life, polite children arc c.xpcctcd to say ‘Thank 
you or May God increase your blessings’ to their elders, while the latter 
seldom show their appreciation of the children’s assistance for them 
which If ever expressed would be couched in kinship terms such as ‘May 
increase thy blessings; thou art the master of thy uncle’ ^ 

Ihe fourth characteristic of this period of childhood is the strikim? 
mterwt and respect of children for food. It is quite frequent to see boys and 

hands a piecron'Lad or 

recalled as occasions^for ^ ^ have. Feasts and ceremonies are first 
children’s dreams food U good food. Even in both adults’ and 

Children - ‘hei r manifest content ^ 

and tea; they share fnoHbecause they ofi'er them food 
to -horn they hke and ref J 
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It was mentioned earlier that food is considered almost sacred and it 
was shown how this attitude towards it was instilled into the children. 
They call bread ‘baraka’ and swear by it.^ Moreover, it is worth noting 
that while the children talk of, and display food freely, and have no shame 
about eating anywhere, adults are quite secretive and scrupulous about 
their food. The latter are wary of being exposed to the eye of a stranger 
while they are eating; they feel that if they do not ask the stranger to join 
them in the meal, he might have a bad effect on what they are eating. 
It is the custom to insist on any unexpected person joining them in eating 
even for one bite by saying, ‘Come and say-“In the Name of God”.’ The 
invited person in this case usually expresses his willingness to have a bite 
with the others to still any fear or suspicion, or says that he has just eaten, 
‘Thanks to God’. Food carried from the house to the guest house is usually 
covered, not necessarily for hygienic purposes, but for the fear of being 
‘breathed in’ by onlookers. This secretive attitude towards food is usually 
inculcated into the children when they are old enough to be able to know 
when to stop eating or postpone it, if a visitor suddenly comes to the house. 
It is not surprising to find food as one of the major interests in children’s 
lives in a community which divides the year into the seasons of richness 
and plenty, referring to the times immediately after the harvest, while 
those times preceding it are called seasons of hunger. 

The greatest experience that the child undergoes during childhood is 
circumcision. The boy is usually circumcised between the ages of thrw 
and six, and his circumcision is accompanied by a ceremony which is 
justified on religious grounds. The adult public celebration of the occ^ion 
consists of communal feasting of all the male relatives and friends 
invited on the evening previous to the evening of the rite, while the female 
relatives partake of a meal in the house. In the case of a girl’s circumcision, 
the celebration is confined purely to women, and no man, not even the 
father, is expected to participate, or to show an interest in it. 

Before the actual celebrations of the ceremony, the boy who is to be 
circumcised is taken round the village with a group of his age-mates ^d 
older boys, inviting relatives and friends in their houses to join the celebm* 
tion of the occasion. Sometimes the invitation is oral, and sometimes y 
handing over a written invitation. 

The day of circumcision arrives, and as expected during the evening 
communal meal, boys would be eating from separate trays apart ® 

adults, while some of them would be serving the rest of the guests by etc 
ing more bread, or more vegetables, and washing hands before an a er 
the meal, while an adult would be chosen to distribute the m«t froin a 
common dish. The meal would end with the reading of Fatiha to ren e 
the event successful, and expressed hope that the guests 
attend the child’s marriage ceremony, and blessings invoked for t e paren 
and the family. The meal would be followed by reciting parts Irom tn 

^ Sec Chapter !• 
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Koran, and readings of the Prophet’s birthday story. During all this, the 
children would cither be sitting behind the adults or clustered in one of 
the corners of the house ready to execute their elders’ commands. 

Later on, the actual circumcising of the boy takes place. The child is 
now the centre of attention. He sits on the ground with a colourful girl’s 
headcloth round his neck, while the village barber shaves his head, a task 
which should occupy him for three or four hours before performing the 
operation. Meanwhile, as the women are rejoicing by singing and playing 
on the tambourine inside the house, the father’s invited relatives and 
friends would be bringing along their contributions (nakout) of money 
or of corn. Every time the father receives a contribution, he tells an 
announcer, who is a specialist for this job, that so-and-so has delivered his 
contribution. The announcer in a chanting voice declares that so-and-so, 
adding his relationship to the child if he is a close relative, or jvist adding 
paternal uncle or maternal uncle, has presented the ‘bridegroom’ with 
silver and gold, and entreats God to compensate him with all the good 
things in the world. The name of one contributor might be announced 
more than once, and this depends on the amount of contribution, and the 
closeness of relationship to the child. After each contribution, the village 
barber shaves, or at least pretends to shave, a little more of the boy’s hair. 
When the father sees that all those whom he has invited or e.xpected to 
contribute have arrived, the announcer retires, by which time the barber 
has finished shaving the boy.* Then the actual circumcision takes place 
by seating the child on a large vessel. The instruments for the operation 
are nowadays given to the barber by the Ministry of Health as well as 
instructions and ointment for the post-operative treatment. 

Just before the operation begins, the child casts off the girl’s headcloth 

and puts on a new garment consisting of an open white shift covered by 

another open green garment, similar to the type of dress which a religious 

person is expected to wear on certain occasions. During the operation 

the boy IS encouraged not to cry or show any signs of pain, otherwise he 

would be accused of girlishness. He is held back, and forcibly prevented 

Irom looking at his perns, otherwise it is believed he would become 
impotent. 

This is immediately followed by a procession of men and boys followed 

reW^" Tr 'r after which a group of female 

^ fnends of the mother, together with the children, take the 

nui '"p•■'■''i P=“- 

round^hU J For a whole week the child, wearing cl,arms 

but'm”- 7 * '“^77 “ much on bread 
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branches in their hands, and in front of every house they stand chanting 
at the top of their voices, while swaying their branches. They call out 
together, ‘Give us the custom, either a pigeon, a fat hen, a cock, or an 
egg’. At the end of the round the group of boys return home with what 
they may have collected to partake of a meal welUprepared by the mother 
of the circumcised boy. This round is actually considered to be the female 
contributions to the circumcised boy and his family. In this way the boy 
and his age group not only witness the web of social reciprocity, but they 
are actively introduced to it. 

The purpose of circumcising girls, according to the village midwife, is 
to prevent any suspicion on the bridegroom’s part that the bride is not a 
virgin. The midwife, with her surgical instruments provided by the 
Ministry of Health, seats the girl on a chair, or vessel, while three women 
assist her by holding the girl’s legs apart as well as supporting her back, 
a posture very similar to that assumed at childbirth. Girls arc usually 
circumcised at a later age than the boys, when they are about seven or 
eight. 

After the operation the legs are tied together at the thighs and ankles 
to prevent violent movement and thus render the operation successful. 
The ties are usually undone after a week or ten days, during which time 
the girl is fed in a similar way to the boy. 

Anthropologists consider circumcision ceremonies as ri(fs depassage', they 
are undoubtedly of great significance to the family, as well as to the child, 
especially if he is old enough. It is an intra-familial activity, and an occa¬ 
sion for the exchange of mutual obligations. The father receives his due 
contributions from relatives and friends to whom he has rendered such an 
obligation previously. Fathers keep a book, where they register those who 
have brought their contributions, and the amount which they have given. 
Traditionally, the fact that someone contributes to your ceremony counts 
rather than the amount of his contributions, that is, the relevant and com¬ 
pelling force is the carrying-out of mutual obligations on an occasion of 
circumcision. To illustrate this, a father who has one son should contribute 
to all those who have sent their contributions on the occasion of circum¬ 
cising, not only tlieir first sons, but all their sons. It is obvious here that 
the qualitative rather than the quantitative aspect of the social obligation 
is the more important. For the last ten years, however, there has been an 
increasing trend towards contributing on the same number of occasions 
as one has received a contribution from a particular person. Discussion 
and wrangling occasionally arise as to the appropriate way of give an 
take’ on such occasions. Some people have struck a compromise so that t e 
contributions are equalized between the same number of children, whereas 
the contributions towards the extra number of children are less in va ue 
and are made with a view to keeping the social relationships intact. 

In ceremonies of circumcision, wedding, and preparation for pilgrimage, 
contributions (nakout) play a considerable part, especially in the case o 
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the first two ceremonies, in covering the expenses incurred during the 
celebrations. It is known by the villagers that on such occasions one usually 
gains financially, as the person who is celebrating is paid back on one 
evening all that he had invested previously at difTerent limes, and thus it 
is a time for getting back one’s savings.' Such reciprocal aid in these 
ceremonies does not make such enterprises a burdensome task in Silwa 
and in many other villages in the province of Aswan. This is different from 
the conditions obtaining in the province of Sharqiya. In 1940 Dr. Abbas 
Ammar reported that 11-8 of the indebtedness of the people of Sharqiya 
was due to expenses incurred on wedding celebrations.^ 

One often reads outright condemnation of such ceremonial celebrations 
which make many a fellah fall into debt. It must be remembered that the 
desire for the prestige connected with a sense of plenty as expressed in 
feasts and ceremonies is a natural human tendency. In this connection 
Freud says: ‘A festival is a permitted, or rather an obligatory, excess, a 
solemn breach of a prohibition. ... It is not that men commit the excess 
because they are feeling happy as a result of an injunction they have 
received. It is rather that excess is of the essence of a festival; the festive 
feeling is produced by the liberty to do what is as a rule prohibited.’® 

It is not so important here whether one accepts Freud’s argument or 
not; what is more vital is to realize that such ceremonial occasions provide 
the fellaheen with a healthy scope for the expressive elements in human 
behaviour and life in general, without which existence would become 


monotonous. To view such celebrations only as one of the main causes of 
the fellah’s indebtedness, as some social reformers in Egypt do, ignores 
the social framework of valuations. Such ceremonies of circumcision, 
weddings, funerals, are occasions where the community gives reality to 
sonie of its social ideals and practices. They also act as a social mode of 
catharsis for the family and the individual concerned through which they 
acquire a.nd satisfy what social psychologists call the ‘sense of belonging’ 
and the demands of group loyalty and morality.' 

There is no doubt that the circumcision ceremony is a formal occasion 
lor muoduemg the child into the wider circle of family relatives and to 
the whole village. This occasion is taken to express bonds of blood, affinal 
or iricndly relationships between the family of the circumcised boy and 
omer farmhes. It is interesting to note that the boy’s mother is the first 
Irik ^ contributor in the announcement ceremony, and her con- 

^tion of corn, dates and sugar goes to the announcer. Other close rela- 
« such as an uncle, or grandfather, have also to contribute on this 

treaSc“ finding, showing .hai the ceremonial 

* Abh-^* \A A ^ pragmaiic value. 
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occasion, even if they live with the father in the same household. Dispute 
between brothers or sisters is usually an irrelevant factor in the exchange 
of mutual contributions which are morally compulsory on such occasions. 
The ideal of the family solidarity must be expressed, at least formally at 
public ceremonies. The sociological significance of the ceremony cannot 
be exaggerated, as it must take place even in the case of children whose 
foreskin is congenitally contracted or damaged by disease. Although such 
children are believed to be circumcised by the angels, the ceremony is 
still held, even without any operation on the child. 

Traditionally, one of the main justifications for holding the ceremony is 
the religious significance attached to it throughout the whole Moslem 
world. To be a Moslem, it is believed, is to be circumcised as distinguished 
from the non-Moslems, who for the most part are not circumcised. How¬ 
ever, there is no text in the Koran that enjoins circumcision upon the 
Moslem, and it is only mentioned in the prophetic tradition. It is main¬ 
tained that circumcision was the practice not only of the Prophet Moham¬ 
med, but all previous prophets, such as Abraham, Noah, Hud, Saleh, 
Joseph, Moses, and Solomon. In the prophetic sayings there is no fixed 
time for the performance of circumcision, as amongst the Jews; it is, 
however, preferable to have it done before the boy attains maturity. It is 
reported that the Prophet said, ‘Abraham, the friend of the Merciful, was 
the first man who entertained guests, the first man who underwent circum¬ 
cision, the first man who shortened his moustache, and the first man who 
saw grey hairs. He asked, on seeing the grey hairs: “O Lord, what is this?’ 
The Almighty and Glorious Lord said: “Dignity, O Abraham.” He said: 
“O Lord, increase dignity in me.’” Another prophetic tradition says, 
‘Circumcision is my way for men, but is merely ennobling for women . 
It is also reported that the Prophet told a woman who was just converted 
into Islam and was thinking of being circumcised, ‘Don’t inflict trouble 
on yourself, because that is painful to a wife, but pleasing to a husband . 

The chain of authorities for most of the Prophet’s dicta about circum¬ 
cision is more often than not weak, and one is justified in regarding them 
as open to question. The four Schools of Moslem Law differ as to the 
obligatory nature of circumcision.* The practice, however, was wid<^ 
spread, though not universal, in pagan Arabia, and to be uncircumosed 
—‘aghral’ or ‘aghlaf’—was thought disgraceful. Modern educated 
lems might justify circumcision on hygienic grounds, but the writer di 
not get any such explicit or implicit explanation from the villagers. For 
the latter, it literally means relig^ious purification, which makes the person 

* Mishkat-al-Masabih, English translation by al-Hag Maulana-Faziul Karim, Vol. L 

* Eruydopadia of Religion and Ethits, Article, ‘Circumcision (Muhammadan) , by 

Margolioulh. In the same source under 'Circumcision (Ancient Egypt)’, it ** . 

that this ritual was practised in Ancient Egypt, although there is no decisive evidence wi 
regard to cither its generality or the nature of its practice. 
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fit for prayers. It is not uncommon, whether amongst children or adults, 
to describe a person as disgraceful by saying that he has still got the fore¬ 
skin. The relation between circumcision and ceremonial purity is also 
confirmed by the fact that those boys whose prepuce is absent are con¬ 
sidered to be purified by the angels. The circumcised boy’s dress, that of 
a religious man in open white shift and a green outer garment, could be 
also taken as evidence for the purificatory significance of the ritual. 

It must be pointed out here that the circumcision of girls has never had 
the universality of that of the boys; the religious authority behind it is 
very weak and could be rejected, and even its practice is not universal 
throughout the Moslem world at present. On the other hand, some of the 
prophetic traditions, as mentioned earlier, do not specify its desirability for 
the female, and the absence of such a definite religious backing for it 
should render its abandonment comparatively easy. It is argued that 
circumcision of girls, by removing the clitoris, which is regarded as the cen¬ 
tre of excitement, is deemed necessary for ensuring pre-marital chastity.^ 
Such a statement was mentioned to the writer by the midwife in Silwa 
before he became aware of it in anthropological literature. The need for 
the control of any sexual excitability is understandable in a religiously 
puritanic community which considers any form of emotional stimulus, 
either through glance or touch, from any member of the opposite sex, 
other than the husband or wife, as sinful. 

The circumcision ceremony could be considered as a public declaration 
of the child’s sex, with the father as socially responsible for the ceremony 
in the case of his son, while the mother and her female relatives solely 
attend to it in the case of the daughter. In other words it provides a social 
emphasis on the child’s alignment with its sex group. The distinction be¬ 
tween male and female circumcision is reflected in Classical Arabic by 
the use of two different words—‘khatan’ for the boy, and ‘khafd’ for the 
girl. In the colloquial language of the village, circumcision of the boy is 
sometinies referred to as ‘cutting his pigeon’ while in the case of a girl it 
IS described as ‘cutting her cockscomb’. The operation is not suddenly 
performed on the child, but the mother, especially in the case of her son, 
attempt to prepare him gradually for the event by caressing his organ 
ana playfully endeavouring to separate the foreskin from the glans. While 

words to the effect that what she ^s doing will 
rio-S ? f become a man amongst men. In a community with 

afonr^"" surprising to find that it is a great fright, or 

that she resentment, for a small boy to be threatened by his mother 

cised bvTh! e*'-* threatened to be circum- 

child is consiH^ ^ threat by a parent of the opposite sex to the 

be uttered Parents as one of the most dire threats that can 
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The alignment of the child with its sex could be also inferred from the 
fact that during the ceremony the boy wears a girl’s headcloth, symbolizing 
his last chance of indulging in any activity which is not deemed fit for 
males.^ This influence has been brought to the writer’s mind by the 
barber’s comment; while wrapping the headcloth round the boy’s neck, 
he says: ‘Let us put this female cloth around you, and by making you look 
like a girl tonight, you will be able to avert the evil eye.’ This is also 
obvious in the expected behaviour of the boys not to cry or show any signs 
of pain during the operation, in order to whiten the father’s face, while 
the girls in contrast are expected and allowed to cry. That the differ¬ 


ence in the expectation is due to the fact that the girl’s operation is more 
painful than that of the boy, and hence justifiable, is one way of looking 
at it, but it is undoubtedly a reflection of the expected ethos of the two 
sexes .2 Endurance of pain is a heroic action of the male, while crying and 
weeping is only expected from women. The difference of‘ethos’ between 
the two sexes reflects itself also in their public attitudes towards a person s 
death. While the men solemnly gather in the guest house for the obsequies, 
and public demonstration of weeping is only expected from them on their 
return journey to the guest house after the burial, the women express their 
grief in almost hysterical weeping, wailing and dirging. 

During the circumcision ceremony the boy’s aggression is however 
allowed to express itself during the procession that follows the operatior^ 
as while he is carried on his way to the mosque and the Nile, he is allowc 
to break an egg by throwing it at any person in the procession. On the 
other hand, the girl is given free scope in crying, screaming and asking for 


help. 

One cannot fail to see the connection between circumcision and 
riage, the former being a preparation for the latter, and the similarities 
betvv’een the public celebration of the two events are striking, 3s wi o 
shown later in discussing the marriage ceremony. A circumcised oy or 
girl is normally referred to as ‘bridegroom’ or ‘bride’ in anticipation o 
their future role in life. The connection between circumcision and marriag 
is also obvious from beliefs and rituals common to both events; the circum 
cised boy as well as the bridegroom must visit the mosque ° 

the Nile. The belief is that on his or her circumcision or wedding, a 
person could be deprived of fertility and potency, and hence 
must be taken to avoid the evil eye, and to-avoid those who are steri ® ^ 
desire fertility, who may well seize the opportunity to use ^ cross ov 
the circumcised or married man’s instruments and clothes. T ® 
tion between circumcision and fertility could be also inferre rom 


1 Edward Lane mentions that during his time boys used to be dressed m girls garments 
In the circumcision ceremony. Manners and Customs of the Modem gypttanSi p« 

» The word ‘ethos* here is used in the sense in which Bateson has defined J; " .. 
turally standardized system of organization of the instincts and the emotions o 
Naven, p. 220. 
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fact that the mother, in taking the child to the Nile, throws his foreskin, 
enclosed in a loaf of bread, into the water, and washes the ‘mirwad’ 
(antimony stick) used in the operation in the waters of tlie Nile. This 
relationship is also evidenced by tite fact that circumcision, like weaning, 
should take place at least two or three days before the appearance of the 
new moon, otherwise the child is liable to be ‘tied up’ (mushahir), the 
consequence of which may be that the wound might not heal quickly, or 
that the child might eventually be sterile. 

Children show great interest in the circumcision ceremony, as it is a 
great occasion in which they associate with the circumcised child, eat 
with him, enjoy themselves, inviting people for the ceremony, or going on 
the children’s round with their palm-tree branches, or getting sweets and 
peanuts during the procession. They usually tell you of tlte good food they 
had or the new clothes they wore on the occasion of their younger sibling’s 
or cousin’s circumcision. On asking some of the schoolchildren about 
events during which they felt happy, they invariably gave the answer of a 
sibling’s circumcision or marriage. The educative significance of the cere¬ 
mony for the older children, who witness and attend this public celebra¬ 
tion, though indirect, is quite obvious. The social norms based on mutual 
obligations, the meaning of kinship and family solidarity, are concomitant 
in the ritual ceremony. 


One cannot discuss circumcision without reference to the psycho¬ 
analytical e.xplanation of the ritual. Freud secs in it the castration complex, 
which is derived from the Oedipus situation. He states that in some primi- 
tive societies circumcision is common and is performed at the age of 
initiation into manhood, and it was only as a secondary development that 
It was transferred to the early years of life. He continues: Tt is of great 
interest to find that among primitive peoples, circumcision is combined 
with cutting the hair, and knocking out of teeth, or is replaced by them, 
and that our children, who cannot possibly have any knowledge of this, 
in fact, treat these two operations, in the anxiety with which they react to 
them, as equivalents of castration.’^ In Silwa such an anxiety concerning 
c^tration is evident in the adults’ threatening their children to re- 
circumcise thern even if they are already circumcised, and it manifested 
tsclf in one of the children’s dreams described later.* 

Some psycho-analysts maintain that circumcision, as an initiating cere- 

conduct the growing children 
across those difficult thresholds of life transformations that demand change 

conscious, but also of unconscious life.* Geza 

erowth that circumcision represents a process of the child’s 

fhe eto the active orientation towards 

he loved object. The period of life which conditions the transition from 


* s. Freud, ToUm and Taboo, footnote, p. 153. 
p Campbell, Th< H<to with a Thousand Fa«s, 


* See Appendix XI. 

Bollingrn Series, New York, 1949, 
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mother to wife is dramatized. It is subject to operations: it is represented 
in symbols.’^ The circumcision ritual, as practised in Silwa, lends itself to 
a considerable degree to Roheim’s explanation, especially when one 
remembers such rituals as the disposing of the foreskin by putting it in a 
hole in a loaf of bread, the cleansing of the antimony stick in the Nile, the 
going round of the boys, holding the long palm-tree sticks in their hands, 
the admonition to the circumcised boy not to show his penis to anyone 
but his mother before it heals, as well as the other beliefs connected with 


fertility. 

Sociologists, however, cannot be satisfied with such explanations. 
Viewed as an element in the totality of the cultural situation the castra¬ 
tion* problem cannot be fully understood in the orthodox Freudian con¬ 
notation with its biological bias. A sociological interpretation has to 
include the questions: Why does a child who is considered to be circi^- 
cised by ‘angels’ have to undergo the ceremony? Why is such an operation 
dramatized on such an elaborate social occasion? Indeed such a ceremony 
telescopes the individual’s development as a process in which he is caught 
up in a net of reciprocal social obligations infused with moral and religious 
sanctions. Considering ‘castration’ in the context of social organization in 
Silwa, and as the villagers view it, it must be regarded as a social occasion 
with a religious sanction for declaring publicly the aligninent of the child 
,o his sex Iroup. Thus, the child would identify itself w.th the social role 
of father or mother by becoming aware of the social - 

consequences of behaviour relevant to its sex ^oup. ^he 
submits its children to an operation around which a 

heighten the moral and social temperature of lU culture 
state of nervous super-excitation through which the yo gs 
receive the adult’s indelible stamp.* 


1 Gdza Roheim, The EUmal Ones of the Dream, p. i6. ^ 

>Scc EdNvin W. Smith, ‘Indigenous Education m Afriw. in 
C. G. Seligman; and B. MaUnowski. Sex and Repression in Saoage Soae^'. 
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Chapter Six 

THE AIMS AND METHODS OF 
SOCIALIZATION IN SILWA 

I N this chapter it is intended to outline the procedures and methods 
that are adopted in this community to inculcate the norms that 
transform the child, who is relatively peripheral, into the adult who 
is the central link in village social life. The transition can be considered, 
^ Fortes puts it, as one ‘from an economically passive burden into a pro¬ 
ducer, from a biological unit into a social personality, irretrievably cast in 
the habits, disposition, and notions characteristic of his culture’.* Fortes 
has also provided the writer with certain insight in evaluating the learning 
process as a by-product of the cultural routine, a phenomenon which 
obtains m the village community. It is obvious that in Silwa the education 
ol children is not surrounded, as in some primitive societies, with cere¬ 
monies of initiation, elaborate ritual, or narration of totemic myths. Learn- 
ing accrue mainly through children’s observing, imitating and assisting 

activities. For the villagers e.xpress the 
educattonal process through emphasizing life and time as the most im- 
portant educational agencies which mould and influence the character 
and provide the e.xpenence. The difference between an adult and a child 

and "hmeo^orm The former knows 

commnni cal'afal norms, while the latter does not. The 

woTrt,' n classical word ‘tifl’ (Infant) but another 

thus ide classical but literally means ‘ignorant’ (jahil)_and 

'I^Whood. It is because of this ignorance 

inferirto the adult3 fh ‘'’t considered 

Here t ^ ^ younger as subservient to the elder. 

cultu" Im rtuTarr; 
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father or his elder brother {or mother or elder sister) those tasks which 
he or she is capable of doing. The child must work for his family as a 
necessary requisite to enjoying their protection. This is made explicit to 
children by parents who, on seeing their negligent children enjoying their 
food, would rebuke them by saying, ‘Yes, you only know how to eat and 
drink’, or ‘You know how to increase the size of your buttocks’. There is 
nothing to add here concerning technical training, and further reference 
will be made in connection with its relation to cultural training. The lack 
of mastery in skills required from boys at a particular age is attributed to 
inefficient training by the parents. Once in the fields I heard a father 
blaming his son for his inability to get the right fodder for the cow by say¬ 
ing, ‘The fault is not yours; it is the fault of him who has brought you up’. 

The process of growing up is envisaged as a way of disciplining the 
child to conform to the adults’ standards, and to comply with what their 
elders expect them to do, thus acquiring the qualities of being polite— 
‘muaddab’. In adult eyes, the period of childhood is a nuisance, and child¬ 
hood activities, especially play, are a waste of time. The ‘giving of adab’ 
to children is the guarantee of the survival of the social structure, with its 
patrilineal bias and respect relationships, especially filial piety, which is sanc¬ 
tioned by the Koranic injunctions. To become ‘muaddab’ is the ideal set 
up by parents for their children, and the adherence to which is constantly 
impressed upon them. The ideal, although emphasizing subservience and 
obedience of the children to their parents, is actually extended to include 
the whole range of children’s activities for which their elders are respon¬ 
sible. The adult sense of keenness to bring their children to realize this 
ideal can be traced in parents’ prayers that God might not make their 
children disobedient or cause them shame. One of the most effective 
insults to a boy or a girl is the provoking remark that he or she has no 
people to discipline him or her. ‘She is a divorced girl’ or ‘unrestrained’; 
or for a boy, ‘he is a pushing boy’ (literally ‘ascending’). Such comments 
are addressed to young persons who show no respect to people of their 
parents’ age or who transgress the limits of behaviour expected from their 
age or sex group, e.g. a boy walking through a gathering of men, a 
married man insulting his father, a girl shouting from the roof of the house 
while fetching fuel, or a girl caught entering the guest house.^ 

The acquiring of the procedures of ‘adab’, which incorporate the^ pres¬ 
cribed standards of behaviour, has also a religious sanction behind it 
from the prophetic tradition. It is related that the Prophet said, ‘God has 
disciplined me, and has perfected my discipline’. The word ‘muaddab 
is applied to a child who defaecates outside the house at the age of three 
or four, and goes further and further away from the house as he 
older. After the age of ten, for instance, he is not considered ‘muaddab 
unless he covers his genitals while urinating. A boy of fourteen to sixteen 
would be ‘muaddab’ if he played in the evenings only, and still better, i 

^ Use of ihe guest house is rcsiricicd to males. 
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he did not play games at all. Boys and girls become ‘muaddab’ if they 
do not mix in play after the age of eleven or twelve. After the age of 
twelve, a girl would be considered ‘muaddab’ if she drops her glance and 
keeps clear of male gatherings, and when she becomes older, covers part 
of her face if she is passing by a group of men. A boy is ‘muaddab’ if he 
recognizes that he should sit in the back row on going to the mosque. As 
Mahmoud put it, a disciplined boy or girl is one who knows when and 
where to sit and stand, where and when to put his or her feet and thus be¬ 
come ‘Ibn halal’ (literally ‘heir to the permissible’). Ali, on the other hand, 
expressed the importance of ‘giving adab’ to children by saying that it 
is believed that one of the signs of the end of this world will be when 
discipline and modesty (adab wa haya) disappear from the acts and deeds 
of the people. 

The keynote to the educational process is the eagerness of the adults to 
create a docile attitude in their children and thus make them acquire 
filial piety.‘ The children readily accept the authority of their seniors, 
whether in work or play, and they endeavour to avoid their anger. This 
ready acceptance of the authority of those older than the child is epitomized 
in the axiom: ‘He who is one day older than you, is in fact wiser by 
one year’, which is a common saying often repeated by adolescent boys 
and girls. A child of twelve told me that it was alwa^-s better to avoid 
the outbursts of one’s elders: one of their curses might receive a hearing 
from God. 


The ideal norm of‘adab’ is a value which also has its religious sanction, 
as a pious son (ibn salih) is synonymous with ‘muaddab’. Such a value does 
not only include the child’s economic services and his observance of the 
expected social behaviour, but also implies a pattern of reciprocity bct^veen 
child and family. A father who neglects the care of his ‘polite’ children 
may be frequently exposed to illness, failure of crop, or death of cattle. 
Moreover, a family that infringes on the moral and religious code may 
consequently have sickly children. This connection between the moral 
values and the welfare of the family could be illustrated by the children’s 
swearing by their parents’ life and honour.* One also hears from the 
villagers that a loss of a son, or a camel, or sudden illness, is caused by the 
dealing of the inflicted person in usury, his swearing untruthfully by the 
name of Allah or his children, his giving false evidence in court, or spread- 
mg malicious gossip. It is clear that the welfare of the family members, 

fuspd r’ on some basic reciprocal relations 

lusccl with moral and religious sanctions.* 

Besides learning from their parents and elders, children also learn 
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through tlieir association with slightly older boys and girls (by three or 
four years but certainly not more than five or six years) who usually 
assume the role of leadership or teachers in work or play. As in Tale 
society, every pupil becomes, in some situation, a teacher for others. 

It must be noted, however, that the behaviour pattern and motivation 
in the learning situation where adults are involved are different from those 
of the age-group learning situation. In the former, subservience, respect, 
and fear are expected, while in the latter rivalry and reciprocity on equal 
terms are the norms. If the child does not come up to adult expectation, 
it is because ‘it deliberately twists its neck which should be straightened 
by a slap’. Discipline and compulsion are the means for enforcing con¬ 
formity and ‘adab’ on children by their elders. On the other hand, amongst 
the age groups, mocking, ridiculing, and scoffing at those who do not 
reach the expected level of maturity are the pressures exerted by their 
peers. In this connection, nicknames are frequently used by children to 
single out the ones who are laggards in their social maturity, partly a con¬ 


tinuation of the sibling rivalry pattern of motivation. 

The two following examples indicate some of the ways in which boys 
deal with each other. A boy of fifteen who did not appear weak found 
it rather difficult for some time to fill the panniers of his camel with 
fertilizer, and other boys had to help him. Failing to perform the task 
expected from boys of his age, his fellows decided to put a girl’s headcloth 
round his head-cap, by taking off his turban. Then he was tied to the 
panniers and the other boys led the half-laden camel to the field. This 
method, occasionally resorted to by such boys, is supposed to awaken the 
sense of shame in those who are not sufficiently keen on doing what is 
expected of them. The other example is that of a fight of a boy of about ten 
years old with other boys because he ‘broke wind’ while they were playing. 
When asked, he denied the fact, and they went on smelling each other. 
When they discovered that he was the culprit, they started building him a 
grave in which they buried a stone as a symbol for the boy, shouting 
‘the farter is here, the farter is here’. They also bewailed him as adults woul 
bewail a deceased person, by saying, ‘There is no God but Allah, an 
Mohammed is his Prophet’. Indeed, lack of control and modesty after 
the age of ten can be a source of ridicule for children about this age. ^ 

Moreover, if restraint and docility are •the keynotes of child behaviour 
towards adults, a free and impulsive life reigns amongst children t em 
selves. Their own problems must be kept to themselves and not commum 
cated whenever possible to their adults, who are not expected to enquire 
about children’s activities. For children, it is gossip that a child wou go 
and tell his parents what other boys and girls have been saying or oing. 
If two boys or more start quarrelling with each other, they shou ^ 
the issue out for themselves. The laying of complaints by children e or 
their elders about quarrels with other children is greatly discourage 
when complaints are taken up by fussy parents, they might keep the w 
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neighbourliood wrangling for some time. In this case, boys who have been 
sneaking are referred to by other bo)’S as ‘women’, or in the case of girls 
arc branded as ‘loose’ or ‘prostitutes’. Parents’ advice to their children is, 
‘Hit back him who hits you’. 

Thus, before adolescence, a boy, not only through overhearing the 
gossip of his elders, but also through his age group norms, becomes 
aware of the significance of gossip as a means of social control. He is 
perhaps the cause of gossip or included in it, and this would expose him to 
shaming or avoidance by other children. The boy’s friends might not 
speak to him and this would make him stand exposed and isolated. 

Thus, it is obvious that though any signs of children’s aggression to¬ 
wards adults is tabooed and punishable, their expression of hostility to¬ 
wards their age-mates is given full play. Rivalry and competition aremaiidy 
directed both in the adult and in the child world towards equals. Rivalry 
between generations seldom occurs, as it is mainly horizontal and not 
vertical. 


The cultural axiom is for the adult to give and for the young to recei\’e: 
to accept aid in kind or money from one’s elders is permissible, while the 
reverse would be humiliating, or at least embarrassing, unless prescribed 

by kinship obligations, such as aid rendered by the son to his father in old 
age. 

There is a vivid contrast between the lively, free, and rough behaviour 
of children in their groups and their shy and diffident manners when they 
are attending grown-ups, while eating or during any celebration in the 
house. On being punished or rebuked by his elders, the child is expected 
to obey, while if he shows any submissiveness, if wronged by his ‘pals’, he 
would be punished by his parents and would be asked to retaliate’for 
himself. A boy was called Abdii the Batil (the coward) by his pals, a name 
lor which he seemed to have no outward resentment. On asking the boy 
about how he got this nickname, he told me that his father had applied 
the name to him and told the other boys with whom he associated to call 
him so, as his father was annoyed by his constant appeals to his parents to 
protect him from other children. 

g*="eral atmosphere of the two educative spheres 
in the child s life, it is appropriate to discuss the means by which some 
social norms are impressed on him. As mentioned earlier, one of the car! 
dina virtues of a disciplined child is his respect for his elders. Till the age 
^ this respect expresses itself in the young boy, on being 

with touching the older petLm’s handt 

with his lips and forehead. When the child grows older this is reo need 

immediately by his withdrawal from the adult 

^^J^Tr^trvrtouM t'pratiterbT 

strangers visiting the house. Moreover, ."his is ahva^^^th^tig^t^'isp "rfoj 
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a son meeting his father after a long absence, as well as the greeting of 
adults for religious men and those w-ho are believed to be endowed with 
‘baraka’—holiness. 

Whilst in the first five or six years the child’s respect for its parents and 
elders is inculcated mainly through physical gestures and intimacy, the 
respect later on is expected in terms of a decrease in word intimacy and 
physical proximity. Moreover, certain manners must be observed, such as 
walking behind the father or an elder and not abreast of him, standing up 
or at least sitting properly on the ground on his approach, dismounting 
from donkey-back on seeing the father in a formal gathering, and so on. 
Whether in attending to the hand-washing of guests, t"ne distribution of 
tea amongst them, or in shaking hands with them, a fairly definite order 
of precedence is observed by the child and even by adults themselves. On 
the whole, with the progress of the child in age, details of etiquette are 
gradually errforced upon him. It is also interesting to note in this respect 
that a father when taking his son of four or five years to the field, would 
make him ride behind him and not in front, and one cannot argue that 
this is merely a matter of convenience as fathers who take their sons in 
front of them are considered to be spoiling them. 

It is important here to distinguish between two categories of behaviour 
with regard to respect relationships, and this distinction is mainly related 
to whether there are any outsiders or public onlookers. The child, for 
instance, is allowed a certain amount of latitude in conforming to the 
external tokens of respect to its parents in the intimate circle of the family, 
for example, to sit on the bed while the father is sitting on the ground, to 
make himself a nuisance with the mother, or to hit back when she scolds him. 
Yet this is severely disapproved of and punished if there is a visitor in the 
house, or if done outside the house. This is the root of the absolute bonds 
of kinship behaviour on formal occasions. No plea could absolve the person 
from not fulfilling his obligations towards his relatives on public occasions 
such as mourning or exchange of gifts on ceremonial occasions. The failure 
to fulfil such obligations, as the villagers put it, ‘makes a special history for 
the person’. The distinction between formal and informal behaviour 
gradually recedes as the child grows older and he is supposed to approach 
progressively for all occasions the formal expectations of behaviour.^ 

The general pattern of behaviour between the child and its elders is 
thus largely one of dominance, submission couched in the term filial 
piety’, the filial sentiment, however, is not taught to or expressed by the 
child in any sentimental phrases. It was a great joke amongst the children 
in one neighbourhood to repeat statements of an urban child whom they 
heard saying ‘I love my father, I love my mother’. Such open expressions 

1 R. Firth distin^juishes between formal and informal behaviour. In the latter there arc 
more individual dilTcrenccs and variations; while the former is enjoined upon each mernwr 
of the society and the ob$er\ancc and fulfilment of formal behaviour is regarded as the 
sure test for the harmonious functioning of society. IFir, the Tikopia, p. 173. 
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of filial sentiment are considered by the children as one of the ways in 
which Cairo people spoil theirsons and daughters. Children’s respect for and 
devotion to parents must be absolute and unconditional and do not have 
to be verbalized. Yet, on the other hand, the appeal to please the mother 
or father is usually invoked to persuade the child to behave properly or 
to perform certain duties. ‘Fetch fuel for mother so that she can say that 
her daughter is good.’ ‘Wear this garment so that uncle’s people will say 
they have a good boy.* While the affection of blood relatives is used to 
stimulate and motivate the child, he is not expected to express his senti¬ 
ment towards them directly. 

During early childhood, kinship terms are learnt, and by the age of five, 
the children I spoke to were quite capable of telling the categories of 
paternal uncle and aunt, maternal uncle and aunt, cousins and nephews 
and nieces. As anthropologists have repeatedly pointed out, the child does 
not start off in life with a full set of kinship terms, but gradually, and not 
without difficulty, fits itself into the framework provided for it by its 
elders.^ During its development, contacts and associations, a child begins 
to know what type of behaviour and sentiment is expected from him 
towards different relatives. In terms of behaviour the above-mentioned 
children distinguished between those closely-related..^ildren with whom 
they could play freely, more co-operatively, and possi^ with more super¬ 
ficial wrangling, and those with whom they could not play in the same 
way; between those from whom they could demand a piece of bread or a 
bit of onion, and those from whom they could not; between those who 
could, without suspecting malicious intentions, accept their curses and 
those who would resent such curses. They also knew that their close rela¬ 
tives are those by whom they can be protected or punished, and whom they 
fear and love, and to whose houses they can stray, accepting food without 
lear of being punished by the parents. One of the children told me that 
his mother punished him for going with another boy to the latter’s house, 
bhe rebuked him by saying that those who offered him food would call 
him a son of beggars, and that it would have been quite diff erent liad he 
gone to Ins grandfather’s people. Children who stray quite often into 
houses which are not those of close relatives, are sometimes dubbed by 
^ paupers (‘fakcers’, who roam about and knock at the gate of 
Allah) Such an excuse is given by the ciders to avoid the sense of shame 

learn the difference between the easy flow of mutual obligations between 

which i accepting hospitality from distant people 

^ich IS considered almost as a debt. On such occasions, one also sJes !hc 

^^^EeTcfo‘'Th"'^* obligations towards their children, whose hunger 
would reflect on their parental duties and prestige.® ^ 

* R. Firih, t/if TikopiOf p. 272. 
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In this way the child experiences the processes of kinship, entering 
gradually widening circles of people with concomitant responsibilities and 
meanings. About the age of seven, for instance, kinship sentiment means 
running errands for close relatives, borrowing thing.s, helping in carrying 
presents and gifts for them, and so forth. A child runs errands for his 
paternal and maternal uncles and grandfathers whether they live with the 
father or not, whether they are on good terms or not. Beyond these 
categories of kinship, the child is not compelled to run errands for other 
relatives who are not in harmony with his parents, on pain of punishment. 
Through the disciplinary powers of the uncle and the parent’s family in 
general, the child finds himself more drawn towards his mother’s people 
whom he usually goes to visit with his mother, because, as mentioned 
earlier, he finds them less censorious than paternal relatives. These visits 
to tlic maternal relatives are more frequent in the case of adolescent boys 
who can enjoy a relaxing and more genial relationship in their leisure 
time at night. As they grow older, kinship for boys and girls means help 
and assistance on ceremonial events of the extended family and the clan. 
It is significant to notice that children use only eight terms of address: 
father, mother, grandfather, grandmother, paternal and maternal uncle 
and aunt. The last four categories of uncle and aunt are only used when 
those addressed are married; otherwise they are addressed merely by their 
first names. In Silwa, unlike many other rural areas in the province of 
Kcna, boys and girls tend, on the whole, to drop these four categories of 
kinsliip address after their marriage and usually call their uncles and aunts 
by their first names. It seems that after marriage boys and girls attain a 
certain amount of social independence, and thus they do not address 
uncles and aunts by kinship titles in the same way as they do not addrws 
the latter if tliey are not married, or if the age difference is slight. e 
recognition of blood relation, however, is usually used as a test for young 
children by their elders: one might hear an elder questioning a younger, 
‘Who is your uncle? Who is your cousin? \Vhere do they live? Whom do 
you prefer?’ and so on. The adolescents have a few puzzles depending on 
kinship terms, and division of inheritance, the solution of which lies in l e 
understanding of a linguistic twist, or a pun.* 

The child’s recognition of the importance of his family and his *^^**^' 
tion with it is acquired at a very early stage of his development. The c i 
usually talks in the first person plural, by saying ‘our donkey, our came • 
In fact, it is preferable to use the plural pronoim rather than the ’ 

as it is considered to be modest and less presumptuous. This identi ca 
with the family is also evidenced by the fact that in children s ’ 

and in that of the adults for that matter, the curse is directed towar ^ 
fatlicr, the mother, the family, or to one’s origin (seed). It is very se 
indeed that a curse refers directly to the child or the pereon a . 

When children arc praised by visitors, such praise is couched m terms su 

^ See Appendix VII for boys’ riddles. 
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as ‘you are the son of people who are like princes’, and this type of praise 
is more common than that related to the good qualities of the child himself. 
In this way, the identification with, and submergence into, the family is 
impressed upon the child. It is not surprising that on asking many young 
children about their names, their immediate answer was ‘I am the son of 
so-and-so’. If the identity of the children is enquired about by the villagers, 
the question is normally formulated as ‘Whose son are you?’ It is notice¬ 
able that identification there goes with a sense of pride in one’s family 
which causes wrangling and quarrelling amongst children as well as adults. 
The following conversation is typical of children’s altercations in this con¬ 
nection. One child said: ‘My father is better than yours; he never worked 
for someone else, and his turban has always been white. My people (our 
in Arabic) are all leaders (.Arab sheikhs)’. The other boy retorted: ‘All 
your people are liars and deceivers. We offer a larger tray of food for 
guests and on funeral occasions than yours. Your cow is “rotting” and its 
bones are slicking out from starvation. \Vhat is the use of just talkincr>’‘ 

interested m poss^ions. Many uncles, or grandparents, for e.xample give 
presenu to the children. Such a practice also forms the basis of onf of 
‘"forests of children in animals. On my enterin^r a house a 
o" showing me his goat, which his grandfather had sent 

might keep a certain chirkf^n r»r A l 2 mu- ^ mother 

property, ^ 

luck’, and consequently at least ihr^nr/.M/.-Jii . ^ ^ 

of the animal except for’his or her benefit e g \o dispose 

buy things for him or her or in thr* J’ he*", or to 

chicken, the child would get the litn’s share tT® 

however, under the pressure of hardshin th. P--^ctice, 

cultivate a docile and yielding disno^r phjective of child training is to 

t-mic of a ‘muaddal/. rt fhfaSmem ^ 

fear IS very much worked upon in the tr!" • niolive of 

urmg the period of childhood. Parents usuMl® hy their elders 

if~ 
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them for some time. Boys and girls between the ages of four and seven are 
often heard talking about the ‘silowa’ roaming through the village at night 
on its way from the hills to its nightly drink from the Nile. The ‘ghool’ is 
another imaginary beast, with a huge and hairy body, to whose attacks 
the children are exposed during their sleep. Other ferocious animals, such 
as dogs and wolves, are also invoked by mothers to induce the child to 
come home early or to accept food.^ 

Some of the children’s games concern themselves with the establishment 
of a hierarchy in the order of fears. A child would move his fingers in front 
of another child’s eyes, challenging him, by asking: ‘Whom do you fear 
more, your father or God?’ If the child blinks, then that indicates that he 
fears his father more than God. This is sometimes asked of a younger 
child without attempting to make him blink, merely to test his knowledge. 
The same puzzle is also posed in a slightly different manner. An older 
boy would ask a younger boy the question: ‘There is a very small boy in 
the market whom nobody can see, do you fear him or me more?’ The proper 
answer is expected to be ‘him’ as the invisible small boy in the market is 
supposed to signify God. In this type of guessing game, it is obvious that 
the children learn that fear is the symptom of recognizing the dominance 
of the supernatural authority of God over that ofthe worldly authority of the 
father. Moreover, children test each other through the expression of fear as 
to whose authority they first submit, the paternal or the maternal uncle. 

The fear of sacred objects is also inculcated during the period of child¬ 
hood. The child is made to believe in their blessings as well as their 
dangers. He is taken to a saint’s tomb or wears a Koranic charm when he 
is ill. At the same time he is warned against urinating near a saint’s tomb 
or running about in the cemetery for fear of incurring the saint’s wrath. 
The same double attitude is inculcated in him with regard to bread, milk, 
treading on written paper, passing over ashes from the burning of a charm 
made by someone else, or stepping over someone’s legs. Durkheim has 
pointed out that the sacred objects are invariably thought of as possessing 
the power of sanctity and danger simultaneously. Psycho-analysts have 
traced this cultural phenomenon to the emergence into the field of con¬ 
sciousness of the dual role of the mother, and the ambivalent attitu c 
connected with it. This probably mirrors the process whereby goo 
objects’ such as the mother or her milk turn into ‘bad objects such as e 
denying and frustrating mother and faeces.* 


> E. S. Stevens writes: ‘The Silowa occupies much the same role in Iraki legend as the 
witch or ogress in Western fairy talcs. She is a water spirit, for she dwells m the 
caves near running streams. Her body is covered with long hair, her brents are pc . 
reaching her knees, and when she wishes to suckle her children, whom s le carrio 
back, she throws her breasts over her shoulder. . . . She is fond o luman « Jl-e,;cal 
has a partiality for human lovers.’ Folk TaUs of Irak, p. xvi, O.U.P., I93*- 


word for ‘Silowa’ is ‘Silah’, pi. ‘Saali’. xf k 

2 George Devereux, ‘Magic Substances and Narcotics of the Mohave 

British Journal of Medical P^cholog^, Vol. XXII, I949> P- ”5' 


Indians', 


in 
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Parents also scare their children by threatening them with dangerous 
creatures like scorpions and snakes. They scold them by saying: ‘May you 
be bitten by a scorpion or a snake.’ Apart from the fact that such scolding 
may be taken as a warning against the danger of such creatures, it is 
considered as a frightening threat to the children. Some children told me 
that they would prefer their parents swearing at them by the snake rather 
than by the scorpion. They told me that the reason for their hatred of the 
scorpion is that it was a wicked creature, which stings ruthlessly and 
indiscriminately, whereas the snake bites only when it is provoked. An 
older lad present remarked that the scorpion is the enemy of Moslems. 
He related that once upon a time a snake curled round a man’s leg and 
yet nothing dangerous happened to the man; then a scorpion passed by 
and bit both the snake and the man, and caused their deaths. In the same 
gathering of boys, one of them told me that he actually saw the ‘silowa’ 
passing by him while he was sleeping near the harvest. He went on to say 
that after it had quenched its thrist, it gave a terrifying sound before going 
to its dwelling in the hills. 

During childhood the instilling of fear is one of the expedients that 
parents constantly use to repress their children and make them docile. 
Yet I noticed that older boys, as well as adults, were highly ashamed of 
admitting fear of anything; to be courageous like a lion is the sign of a 
daring male, while for a girl, timidity is not a defective trait. One might 
suggest, in the light of Bateson and Mead’s findings in Bali, that the hor¬ 
rifying mythical images of ‘silowa’ and ‘ghool’ are a cultural projection 
of the ambivalent feeling towards the parents, the ‘silowa’ symbolizing 
the mother, and the ‘ghool’ representing the father. Parents are thus 
repr«ented as being both loving and affectionate as well as frightening 
evouring.^ Children also tell the story of the enticing man who comes 
to them while asleep, wakes them up, offers them dates, and leads them to 

fi? mountains. During thejourncy he reiterates that 

me child s mother is in front of him, and whenever the child asks about 
his mother he is always told that she is waiting at a short distance ahead. 
1 hus the enticing man, by taking the children away from their homes, 
devours them when he feeU secure. 

chnri striking during (he Ro,-schacli testing of the 

Swa" “^t^tn rence of responses such as 

Which do not actually match the blots chosen. ^ 

fear Tepr'^ion"manifestations of 

childlfraid*!.??!,^'^''-?!"^' dreams, one comes across images of a 

the bcy’^lvine sfnl barber cutting olThis head, the ground on which 

eing stung by a scorp.on and his family wailing for him, and so on. 
See also Chapter VIII on •Children’s Talcs’. 
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Girls’ dreams reveal the images of being in danger of drowning in the 
canal, black jinns with frightening eyes following them, men beating them, 
and so on.‘ 

Children also show fear of certain places believed to be inhabited by 
evil spirits, for example, deserted or ruined houses, deserted wells, spots 
where a murder W'as committed, some certain areas round the cemetery, 
a spot where a train ran down a person or an animal. It is believed by 
children and many adults that the person who meets a violent end will 
reappear as a violent ghost—‘sul’ or ‘marid’—haunting people at night and 
causing them harm by frightening them with its fiery eyes. A boy of twelve 
told me of this horrified feeling, when on- an errand at night the ‘sul’ 
followed him, throwing stones at him, but it disappeared suddenly when 
the boy passed by a gathering of people on his way, as the ‘sul’ only 
appears to a person walking alone at night. Children are also warned 
against talking to or looking at their shadows, especially on moonlit nights, 
as this might lead them to insanity. The girls are warned against looking 
too much at their shadows at night or at their reflection in the mirror for 
fear of the same malady. To avoid evil spirits, however, children are told 
to recite the ‘Fatiha’ or any part of the Koran on passing near the haunted 
places. Charms are also held to protect children from such dangers. 

In discussing these sources and manifestations of fear, especially those 
connected with the supernatural world, one cannot ignore the psycho¬ 
analytical interpretation which considers spirits and demons as projec¬ 
tions of repressed aggressive tendencies against beloved persons. The 
writer is inclined to explain children’s fears and their genuine belief in 
the existence of ogresses and bogies in the village as a projection of re¬ 
pressed hostile attitudes towards their parents or other members of the 
family.^ 

In this connection, one is tempted to ask the question: to what extent 
docs the incentive of fear as a motive, so much emphasized in the village, 
affect the undercurrent trends of the social relationship between the 
villagers? The tension and suspicion discerned in the interpersonal 
tionships epitomized in the saying that ‘every man has an enemy could 
be related to the excess in resorting to both fear and rivalry motives^ in 
the bringing up of children. The favourite legendary figure of Jiha^ is 
liked by both children and adults, because of his trickery and cunning 
that always enables him to take revenge.® It could also be suggested that 
this anxiety and fear through which children are stimulated is partial y 

i Sec Appendix XI. » S. Freud, Totem and Taboo, pp. 87, 140- 

For a reference to the striking feelings of ambivalence of children towards their parents 
in primitive society, sec M. Fortes, ‘Parenthood in Primitive Society’, where he t a 
as the parents in primitive societies arc responsible for the passing on of cultural tra ttio , 
relations of children towards their parents tend to be ambivalent. There is commo y a 
feeling of hostility underlying the affection and gratitude of children felt towards tneir 

parents. Man, May 1952, p. 65. 

^ See Chapter VIII. 
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responsible for the adult defence mechanism of rigidity and caution. 
However, one of the well-known characteristics of the Egyptian fellah is 
his stubbornness, obstinacy and tenacity, which sometimes take the form 
of an obsession. 


Connected with producing fear in the children is the violent and l)ad- 
tempered manner in which adults administer punishment to them. 
Punishment, however, may be in the form of fulminations or curses, or it 
may be corporal. As mentioned earlier, a father may curse his son by 
saying ‘Curse on your father; a curse on your people; a curse on your 
origin (seed)’, and so on. It seems that such curses have their effect on the 
children. A child of about nine years old told me that the curse of his 
parents, especially that of his mother, when she uncovers her head, is a 
thing which he tries to avoid; one cannot enter Paradise if one invokes 
one’s parents’ anger, and their blessings increase one’s span of life. Punish¬ 
ment can also take the form of denouncing the boy as a girl, or condemn¬ 
ing him as a homosexual, and also through depriving him of liis food or 
his share of meat. On certain occasions, if the child shows reluctance to 


comply with, or to conform to, its elders’ commands, they impugn one of 
its senses by expressing their disapproval or reproach in phrases such as, 
‘Aren’t you listening?’ ‘Haven’t you got eyes to see?’ ‘Arc you blind?’ 
Don t you smell?’ ‘Don’t you feel?’ ‘Haven’t you got blood?’ Such phrases 
imply that the child should have done the accepted thing without being 
prompted, because he has only to make use of one of his senses. It is occa¬ 
sionally pointed out to the child that his jaw which uttered the words, or 

is harid that committed the offence, or his ears that heard the impermis¬ 
sible, should be punished. 

Corporal punishment is not uncommon either by beating, striking, 
whipping or slapping. Such punishment is inflicted upon the child nor¬ 
mally after he has committed a serious misdemeanour, such as talking back 
at his parents while being rebuked, throwing stones at his mother, causing 
trouble with the neighbours’ children, or on complaints being made 
against him by an older person. The child’s ambivalent attitude towards 
r.f j expresses itself in its appeal for their mercy when it 

•n ^ of them. He makes a screaming appeal, by crying out: 

fehe. of O father-; even if the 

lather himself happens to be the one who is thrashing him. 

and gets the worst of the child’s temper, aggression 

more fre ‘ence, and consequently she is apt to administer punishment 

ToZIT^T y whom the child 

punishim. contact m tenm of give and take. The child feels her 

loses money wh-^h^ breaks things, loiters on being sent on an errand, 

bringing the children’s problems of up- 

‘ngmg, the mother tends to be the target of their ambivalence; they 
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wrangle and quarrel with her, are rude to her, run outside the house and 
throw stones at the door or climb the wall and swear at her. On the other 
hand, children feel that the mother is their most reliable source of care 
and affection, and that she is more accessible and amenable than the 
father. In this capacity she is the one usually approached for expressing 
their wishes or asked to mediate between them and the father. Mothers 


themselves recognize that their treatment of children is different from 
that of the father. This is epitomized in the mothers’ popular saying to 
their children in persuading them to obey them: ‘On the death of my 
father I eat dates; on the death of my mother I eat hot coal.’ In this way 
the mother tries to win from her offspring assistance and service as she is 
not invested with the same power of authority as the father. On the other 
hand, withdrawal from the father, keeping away from his bed while he 
is asleep, and keeping quiet while he is about the house, is told and retold 
to children by the mother or older siblings for fear of punishment. The 
father’s authority cannot be flouted; and a change in the tone of his voice 
must be seriously considered. Although his punishment might be 1^ 
frequent than that of the mother, yet it is certainly more severely adminis¬ 
tered. While the former pinches the car, or the thigh, and seldom slaps, 
the latter normally slaps and thrashes with a rope or a cane. 

It is also worth noting here that very little chance is given to the c i 
to justify his misdemeanour, and hardly any effort is made to persua c 
him to avoid falling into the same error. Moreover, in administering 
punishment, there is no consistency or regularity; for the same offence t e 
child might be beaten harshly, or his offence allowed to pass unnoticc . 
This depends, of course, on the parents’ mood, or on their feeling towar s 


the child at that particular time. v-uv 

Such methods for disciplining the child normally lead to t e c i 
attempts to tell lies or go for things in a roundabout way to ev^e pums 
ment. He would swear that he has not committed a fault an ^ ^ ‘ 
someone else who is responsible for it, or that he was force y o e 
stronger boys to do it.^ Deceptive tricks are frequently adopte S 
when, for instance, a boy tries to frighten another boy by saying 
latter’s father is approaching with a stick and thus seek to . 

leave the game. An older boy, in trying to ‘Jl^ceive 
would run in front of them shouting in terror, ‘The Si owa is c ^ 
Silowa is coming’, and the young boys would disperse. One V | 
tell a group of boys an untrue story, and if the teller 

his listeners ‘swallow’ it he would vaunt .®^7‘abikum, gattat 

‘I’ve been telling lies. I’ve cut your ears off—Kaddabt aiaiKu , g 


wadanaikum.’ 


> It is inicrcsling to note tliat in il.c Kuttab 
from one of the boys about i.is misdemeanour and ^ constant attempts 

asked to give evidence confirming the boy’s offence. W. h 
of children to correct each other’s behaviour or ways of lear g 
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It does not require any emphasis here to point out that the cfTects of 
these techniques of fear as forcing children to resort to lies and deception 
are reflected later in the prevailing atmosphere of adult life which is 
charged with suspicion, secrecy and apprehension. Fear, moreover, is an 
efficient lever for the maintenance of social cohesion in the pattern of 
father-son relationship, and hence it is not surprising to find the common 
saying that ‘fear is a blissful thing’ (al khof baraka). 

The popular sayings connected with the administering of punishment 
are also varied and inconsistent, perhaps to maintain a balance and to 
avoid excess. On the one hand one hears phrases such as Tf you don’t beat 
the child, nothing good would come out of him’, ‘The stick is for the dis¬ 
obedient’, ‘Those who do not feel, the stick would make them feel’. On 
the other hand, there are other sayings such as ‘The stick makes the boy 
dumb’. ‘The threat would have no effect on those who do not obey spon¬ 
taneously’, It is considered, however, that childhood is the most appro¬ 
priate period for punishing and disciplining the child. It is said that the 
child during this time is like the maize plant in its second irrigation (this 
irrigation is considered to be important for the plant’s growth and is pre¬ 
ceded by the pulling out of the grass and other weeds). The concentration 
of punishment at this period is justified on the grounds that the boy or the 
girl at this stage is neither too young nor too old to learn. The only form 

of corporal punishment administered to adolescents on some rare occasions 
is slapping. 


However, the administering of punishment by parents to children is 
checked from being unduly excessive by other relatives, neighbours or 
other adults who happen to be present. Mediation (literally separation— 
hajazat ) as institutionalized in the ‘Arab council’ is an important force 
m the legal and social functioning of the community.* It is practised by 
ciuldren themselves and even mock fights are sometimes played by them 
o enjoy the wranglings of conciliation similar to those amongst the adults, 
me children told me that on seeing their parents quarrelling, they im- 

mrd-^ ^ ^ close relatives for 

m b^nw ^ to stop children’s fights if they happen 

e passing by, and even punish the disputants.* 

conin! to evaluate the period of childhood in Silwa, in 

sex and rer ' of infancy. With the exception of observing 

boy or a ‘i‘rT childhood in Silwa is the period through which I 

SoL moLrn amh number of the pressures of socialization, 

tinuilies or inc^rl^T'"" have pointed out the importance of discon- 
data especiaUvrn"''’^ child-rearing practices as relevant cultural 
frank for instVn ^ personality organization.* Esther Gold- 

^ ^ ’ ’ postulates four categories of societies with regard to 

* Ruih Benedict i Appendix X. 'Story Completion’. 

.-n A.,., ..4 
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the continuity or discontinuity of disciplinary policy between infancy and 
childhood: 

(1) Societies where infant and later disciplines are weak. 

(2) Societies where infant and later disciplines are severe. 

(3) Societies where infant disciplines are severe and later disciplines are 
weak. 

(4) Societies where infant disciplines are weak, and later disciplines arc 
severe. 


Goldfrank continues to say: ‘Fromthestandpointoflogic these categories 
pose no problems. However, difficulties may arise when an attempt is 
made to assign specific societies to any one of them, for permissiveness and 
pressure are present at all stages of development.’* The writer feels that 
the child-rearing practices compared with infant practices could be classi¬ 
fied, without much debate or appearance of subjectivity, into the fourth 
category of societies where infant disciplines are weak, permissive, and 
protective, while the later disciplines are prompt, strict, and on the whole, 
severe. 

It has been shown in Chapter IV on infancy how the angelic children 
are treated permissively and with very few controls until they start to 
respond orally to the external world. Perhaps the only forbidden fruit m 
the mother’s paradise for the child is the biting of her breast while he is 
suckling, which normally results in her withdrawal of the breast from him, 
and might be accompanied by some angry words or a push. On the other 
hand, we have noticed how the period of childhood is seized upon to db- 
ciplinc the child, and make him conform as well as know his position in 
the adult world. 

In this connection, a question of a psychological nature could be asked. 
How does the child bridge the gap or adjust himself between the early 
permissive training and the stern childhood discipline without a complete 
disintegration of his personality? In answer to such a question, certain 
points must be remembered. The child receives the pressures of socializa¬ 
tion, and forgoes his mother’s blessings at a stage when he is capable o 
using his newly-developed interest, such as walking and talking, in ^ 
contacts with other children. The social arrangement of the exten e^ 
family could be also considered as a factor in making up for the mothers 
deprivation. The rough and aggressive games are an outlet for the 
of socialization during childhood. The gap is also bridged throug t e 
integration of the child into the work of the adults. From the economic 
point of view, the child is continuously conditioned to participate m arm 
work as a responsible member. Through work in the fields, which is mean 
ingful for the child and indispensable to his family, the child is incoiT>or 
ated in the family circle, and is recognized as a valuable member in 1 , 

* Esther S. Goldfrank, ‘Socialization, Personality and the Structure of the Pueb 
Society’, in American Anthropologist, Vol. XLVII, I945» P* 5*7* 
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and this contributes in no small way to the satisfaction of the individual’s 
psychological need for social recognition.^ These are some of the forces 
the writer regards as maintaining some sort of healthy effect in the growing 
up of children in Silwa; otherwise the strain of childhood would have been 
unbearable in a predominantly authoritarian community where the child 
is regarded as its father’s possession. Erich Fromm would consider such a 
community as thwarting the child’s legitimate strivings for freedom, 
independence, and self-fulfilment. He maintains that the social arrange¬ 
ment of an authoritarian patriarchal society, frustrating man’s wishes to 
self-realization, tends to create in him a destructive passion, which in 
turn must be suppressed by external or internal force.* 

If one thinks of the disciplinary policies of childhood in terms of a 
straight line, at one end of which is the easy-going discipline of some 
primitive societies, and at the other end the harsh discipline of a society 
like the Japanese, it is apparent that the type of discipline to be found in 
Silwa is closer to that of the Japanese society than to that of those primitive 
societies. 

The period of childhood is considered by the adult as an unimportant 
stage which should be quickly passed over. The writer seldom noticed 
grown-ups talking about their childhood, and his informants found it very 
difficult, even unbecoming, to recall their childhood days. The villagers’ 
attitude towards children is indeed a mixed one, regarding them both as 
supernumerary entities as well as a sub-adult. A child is an economic asset 
as well as a social nuisance. It was shown in Chapter I how the child is 
continuously expected to take over from the adult the tasks which it is 
capable of performing as apart of its acquisition of discipline—‘adab’. On 
the level of social action, however, it is supposed to be insignificant and to 
have no opinion of its own. On the whole, a son or a daughter, whether 
young or old, cannot replace the parent in performing formal social obliga- 
hons; for example, taking gifts to circumcision and wedding ceremonies 

unless there are extenuating circumstances which 
^ « always connected with the female world 

S W V ^ grown-up male world. In the ceremonial celebrations, 
hanorn^H? usually mixed with women more than with men. If children 
be^able ^ gathering, they must keep to their place, and 

to ioin earliest opportunity to play on their own, or 

sociT^nS! ‘he unity of the 

the child’s children and grown-ups tends to break. Although 

Child s life IS directed towards aims, responsibilities, and values similar 

where he ^ 47-8- Sec also Abram Kardincr in The Individual and 

«c paiiLiron in JoT ’There is. first, the intrin- 

graiification. The satisfacdon/H of i^tcr>-. This must be credited with being a basic 

give the indi^dua a feefi^^ r They 

* Erich Fr™ * / effectiveness and contror (p. 50). 

"ch i-romm. Alan/or Himself, pp. ,53-8. ^ ' 
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to those of the adults, he is debarred from adult circles, and adult activi¬ 
ties; and grown-ups do not expect their children to express any opinion on 
matters which are outside their domain. Although they are expected to 
orientate themselves to the same sphere of life, children are not given 
any significant role in the social life of the village, apart from their 
economic role. Until the age of twelve the children are not expected to 
go to the mosque to say their prayers, and if they go they are allowed to 
sit in the back row only, and never in the front or the middle. Women 
and girls, however, do not go to the mosque at all in Silwa, and are not 
expected to do so. There is no religious sanction for this, however; Islam 
has enjoined mosque prayers on both sexes. Compared with the Tale 
child, the social sphere of the Silwa child is more restricted in many 
respects. In the former society, the social sphere of adults and children is 
difTcrentiated only in terms of relative capacity. ‘Nothing in the universe 
of adult bcha\’iour is hidden from children, or barred to them. They arc 
actively and responsibly part of the social structure, of the economic 
system, the ritual and ideological system.’* In Silwa, however, although 
children may know about the happenings and events of the adult world 
in the social sphere, they arc not expected to take an active part, or to 
show interest in them, unless they arc asked to do so. On some occasions 
the writer heard children who, on enquiring about the guests coming to 
the house, or the nature of the gifts taken to relatives, or where father was 
going, were silenced and asked to ‘mind their own business . 

Moreover, the process of ‘growing-up’ is believed to be affected by the 
character traits of the parents and close relatives on both the patrilineal 
and matrilincal side.* The belief is that the virtues and vices of the parents 
and their family line are transmitted, through heredity, to their offspring. 
Especially in the case of outstanding physical features or social charac¬ 
teristics, their presence is invariably accounted for by inheritance from 
ancestors; if not directly inherited from the parents, they could be traced 
to the grandfather or to the great-grandfather. Trends of character, 
whether of meanness, hospitality, piety, wickedness, aggression or docility, 
seem to run in the families. A person who deviates from what is known 
about his family is referred to as ‘a mistake’ or ‘a slip’, whether in praise 
or blame depending on the context. One hears sayings and phrases to the 
effect that ‘so-and-so by nature is good or bad’; ‘his roots are rotten , 
‘nature prevails over nurture (attaba yaghlib attatbu) , peop e are o 
different metals; those who were good in the pre-Islamic period, will 
be equally good in Islam (annas maadin), Khiyaruhum fi al-Jahihya, 

khiyaruhum fi al-Islam’. • u 

It must be pointed out here that the process of socialization which is 

strongly felt during childhood and adolescence is not only conducted 
through the agency of the family, both conjugal and extended, but also 

1 M. Fortes. Social and Psychological Aspects of Education in TaUland, p. 9- 

* See Chapter IV, concerning the child's character traits. 
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through age arid sex groups. The family docs not directly play as great 
a part in the educative process in Silwa as in towns or cities of Egypt. An 
equally if not more important part is played by other children, adults 
other than the parents, play-groups, gossip gatherings, groups of girls 
going to fill their jars, or groups of boys fetching fertilizer, situations of 
hand-washing, tea-serving, ceremonies and celebrations, and by hundreds 
of other life situations which go to communicate tlie heritage of the village 
life to the growing child. In Silwa, like the Midwestern Highlands of 
Guatemala, 'the heritage of the group is communicated in situations much 
less clearly defined than institutions . . . (through) that multitude of daily 
situations in which by word or gesture, some part of the tradition is com¬ 
municated from one individual to another’.* The literary and written 
aspects of the village Islamic culture are left to a few literary people who 
teach or recite the Holy Book and enlighten the other villagers on religious 
matters; while theoretical religious knowledge is the concern of a few, all 
are concerned with the ritual aspects of religion such as prayers and 
fasting. 

Moreover, the slow rate of social change in the village has hardly aflected 
the aims and methods of socialization. Children are reared approximately 
in the same way as their parents and are expected to imbibe the same 
cultural assumptions, and follow the same path. A qualification must be 
added here. Growing up in a folk homogeneous society docs not neces¬ 
sarily rnean a smooth, painless or unhampered process. But however 
traumatic or frustrating the life experience is, it can nevertheless be pre¬ 
sented to each growing individual as viable, and to that extent, bearable.^ 
Intensive case studies would certainly reveal the various problems of 
social adjustment, and show the compensatory mechanisms of those who 
fail to measure up to the ritual assumptions and requirements. 


* Rol^rt Redficld,‘Culture and Education in the MidwestcrnHighlands of Guatemala’ 
in A^r,can Journal 0/Sociology, Vol. XLVIII, 1943, p. 644. uatemala 

Margaret Mead, ‘The Implications of Culture Change for Personality Develoomeni’ 
in Vol. XVII, 1947, p%33. ^ dopmeni, 
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Chapter Seven 

DESCRIPTION AND ANALYSIS OF 
CHILDREN’S PLAY AND GAMES 

C HILDHOOD is usually equated with play, and in Silwa it is the 
only period in which play and games are tolerated. Organized 
games form the major part of children’s play life in Silwa. On 
very few occasions children engage in constructive or imaginative play by 
making animals, in the case of boys, or pots and jars in the case of girls, or 
by constructing a whirlwind toy out of paper and a palm-tree branch. Tin 
lids attached to a long palm-tree stick are sometimes used as wheeled 
instruments of play. 

A child of about eight or nine years spends an average of an hour a day 
playing games, decreasing gradually as he grows older. Certain garnes arc 
favourite in winter because of the physical exertion required helping to 
provide warmth, while others are more favoured in summer. In our fo ow¬ 
ing description of games, examples of the former are Nos. 2, 20, 21, 22, 
which are exclusively winter games, while Nos. 15, 16, 17 are preferre in 
summer, being sedentary, but could also be played in winter after p aying 
a strenuous game. Some games by their nature are exclusively nig t game , 
such as Nos. 10, 11 and 12, especially on moonlit nights. 

There are no fixed times, however, for play, as children can engage 
play whenever they gather in a sufficient number for a game. Some ini 
one or two children are seen knocking at the doors of friends, ca mg 
them to join in a game. Here one sees the expression * 

children. On many occasions I heard a child blaming anot er or 
coming to join him in play and saying, ‘Don’t you remember, p ay 
with you the other time you asked me. If you don’t come wi me > 

I won’t play with you the next time.’ . • u .c^e thev 

Immediately a group of children have gathered outside their o 

usually start playing a game. It was obsewed that most o ^ 
children or older children accompanying the toddlers would P ^ ^ 

their houses, while unaccompanied older children prefer to p ay 1 
recognized ‘open spaces’ at the edge of the village or where e 
space between the houses. 



DESCRIPTION AND ANALYSIS OF CHILDREN’S PLAY AND GAMES 

A descriptive account of play situations and games will be given, starting 
with the play of young children and followed by that of the older. 

Young children, from three to five years, are often taken outside the 
house by their older brothers and sisters (more often by their sisters) who 
are expected to look after them. They spend most of their time watching 
the older children playing, and they tend to ape their movements. One 
often sees a three-year-old, for instance, jumping about, ruiming from one 
wall to another, or throwing its hands and feet about in movements 
similar to those of its elders. They can also be heard trying to reproduce 
the words and cries uttered by the others during the course of their play. 
Boys from four to six take great delight in playing the engine game. They 
line up in one row holding each other by the back. As they go forward 
with quick pace, they start puffing and whistling and trying to hit those 
who are in their way. One also secs boys of four and five standing in a 
row playing the game of‘Who urinates furthest?’, or urinating on the sand 
and watching their urine as it makes a stream of water.* This is usually 
played in the absence of any adult spectators. 

This age group accompanied by their older sisters takes great interest 

in any flight of birds, especially in the case of‘Wad el sheikh’—Ibis—which 

is supposed to be the fellah’s friend, for it cats the worms which harm the 

soil and the crop. On seeing the birds overhead, the young children will 

twirl round and round, while their sisters clap their hands or drum 

rhythmically on pieces of tin. They sing together: ‘Oh son of Sheikh. 

Give me a little loaf. Or I shall tell uncle Omara, who will beat his 

drum.’ The children in their little song are actually asking the birds 

for help, threatening them, in case of failure, to tell uncle to scare them 
off. 


All the organized games from the age of six are entirely for either boys 

or girls, for mixing between the two sexes never occurs in such games. 

In spite of the fact that certain games are preferred by younger boys, while 

others are played more by older boys, there is always that mingling of 

children of this age group (sU to twelve) to a varying degree. For instance, 

ffiere would be one or two older boys taking the leading part in a game 
mostly played by young boys* ^ 

and 

Kn M u ^ game of the mouse’ (Li’abat al-far). A group of boys 
Sr or dust around which they sit. The oldest boy is th^ 

eader and remai^ in control throughout the game. He calls out ‘The 
mouse h^ entered , at the same time inserting his index finger into the 
heap, and the others immediately do likewise. When he cafls out ‘tL 
mouse has come out’ everyone must withdraw his finger Any delav in 
r^ponding to the leader’s instructions exposes the chfld to hits on^thc 
body from h.s playmates till the leader orders them to stop 

- -3. ..Mren. 
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2. Another game for the same age group is called ‘Shalal-balal’.* This 
is played with two equal teams of three to five members each, each 
team having a prefect, ‘arif’, who is usually'the eldest boy. The prefects 
stand beside each other at what may be called a base, whilst the two teams 
stand intermingled at a distance from them. The prefects take turns in 
throwing up or away in any direction a small object, usually a bone. This 
‘bone of contention’ must be retrieved by one of the players and returned 
to his team-prefect at the base. The game involves brute strength as well 
as cunning, for if any boy can obtain the bone surreptitiously amid the 
general scramble, he must cunningly shake off suspicion and rapidly reach 
his prefect. Otherwise the scramble continues, and the bone is fought out 
with struggle and chase. The winner’s side calls out ‘Fikum Humar’, 
whiclt scoflingly means ‘That’s a donkey for you’. 

3. Another game of mixed ages is called ‘The Buffalo’s little horn’ 
(Kurain al gamoosee). A younger boy is slung over the shoulders of an 
older boy so that his trunk hangs down freely behind the latter, while his 
knees flex over each shoulder and his legs are crossed over the chest of the 
older boy. The feet are held rigidly by the older boy to perform a butting 
and buffeting movement representing the little horns of the buffalo. Three 
or four couples are so made up. The struggle begins amidst challenging 
shouting of ‘the buffalo’s little horn’ usually between two parties, the 
object being to dislodge the crossed legs and so cause ‘the buffalo’ to slip 
down. The ‘horns’ are thus destroyed and the two players so dealt with 
drop out of the game. The remaining couple resumes its attack on other 
survivors and so on until one couple is left as victor. 

4. A similar game played by mixed ages is called ‘Donkey’s ride 
(Rokoub Hamir). In this case a younger boy straddles the shoulders of an 
older boy, who holds the rider’s dangling legs securely with his hands. 
The object of this game is to unseat the opponent by dragging or pulling 
him off his mount. This, however, rarely occurs, as the struggle between 
the riders usuall>- lakes the form of buffeting, pulling and pushing. Actual 
striking or slapping is not allowed. .Although the younger bo>'s seem to be 
the more active participants in the game yet the older bo>'S can naturally 
assist in the struggle by manoeuvring their positions to help their riders. 

5. ‘The water-carrier fight’ (Harb al Sakka) is so called because the 
older boys carry the smaller boys slung across the small of their bac , 
grasping them firmly to themselves, similar to the way in which the water¬ 
skin is slung behind the water-vendor. The protruding legs are free to 
kick and to hit the opponents’ free legs. The aim here, as before, is to 
dislodge ‘the water-skin’ from the back of‘the water-carrier . 

6. The combination of old and young bo)'s also takes th. form o a race. 
The older boy stands putting his arms behind his back, clasping ms an s 
together, while the smaller boy stands with his feet on the forrrier s an s. 
A line of these couples race towards the goal shouting out: This is t e ta 

‘ Tiic iwo words have no apparent meaning and they arc put together just to rl>yroc. 
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palm tree that extends from here to the island’ (A 1 nakhla attawili, min 
hina lil jaziri). 

7. One of their favourite games is for two boys to stand side by side 
linking the near hands, and for a third boy to crook a leg over the joined 
arms and place his hand on the near shoulder of each of the other t^vo 
boys. As they advance at walking pace, he hops on his one leg, then sings 
‘The lame cock jumps over the hen’ (Arag arroug, nat al faroug), as they 
quicken their pace. Races can be run in this way, having teams of three. 

From the age of nine and ten till thirteen and fourteen years boys play 
more complicated games which arc, on the whole, tougher and require 
more muscular skill, lasting longer. 

8. For instance, a boy stands facing a wall, leaning forward with his 
palms flat to support him, his legs apart. /Vnolher stands behind him grasp¬ 
ing him round the waist, another stands behind this latter grasping him 
similarly, and so forth for as many as are playing. The last one, however, is 
the active player in the game. His task is to detach each member, one by 
one, from the chain. This he must do by gi asping the last member by both 
legs and pulling him how he will until he has detached the person in 
question, dragging him away to a base. Then he returns to tackle the next 
victim and so on. When he has finished this, another mentber is dragged 
till the chain, thus disconnected, is reformed to start again. 

9. The game of‘Drag him, bring him along’ is an interesting game for 
this age group. The boys are divided into two teams of equal numbers, 
and face each other on either side of a line drawn on the ground. Each 
boy grasps his opposite number by the right hand, across the line. The 
aim is to pull the opponent over the line of demarcation towards one’s 
own side. Directly one member has done this, two boys, one from each 
side, arc chosen to spit on the sand, and the loser, bending over with his 
hands on the ground, is slapped on the buttocks by all members of the 
other side. This continues until the two bo>'s declare that the spit has gone 
dry. If, however, the victim wishes to curtail his punishment he must say 

1 am a woman’, whereupon the beating ceases, and the teams line up 
again and resume the struggle. A confession of‘womanhood’ by a boy of 
one side is a point scored for the other. 

10. There are also various versions of hide-and-seek. The well-known 

ch^ru'J- 

At-talab fat fat 

The fox passed, passed 
wif-dailo saba laffat 

and in his tail there are seven knots. 


A v^iation of this is called ‘Policemen and thieves’ with two teams where 
each member of one team (the constables) must search out his opposite 
number m the other team (the thieves). Having found him, the searcher 
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must bring him to the base, often a task which entails struggle and 
strategy. After all the thieves have been rounded up, the teams change 
places, and the game goes on. 

11. On moonlit nights the following game called ‘Who jumped over 
thee, O little pot?’ (Mcennattak y kwaidees) is played with great zest. Two 
boys are chosen by turns, one to bend over on to all fours placing his head 
between the knees of the other facing him. The former’s eyes are covered 
by the latter’s hands, so that he cannot see. The other boys jump in turn 
over the crouching boy, who at each jump is asked by his partner by saying 
‘Who jumped over thee, O little pot?’ If he guesses correctly, he can im¬ 
mediately change places with the jumper. If, however, he does not guess 
any of the names, the boys disperse after secretly informing the partner 
where they will hide, and the crouching boy must then guess where each 
one has hidden. A correct guess will merely bring back the boy whose 
place was correctly guessed from his hiding place, but inability to guess 
will mean that the hiding boy must be carried back to base. 

12. ‘The hidden heaps’ (Kwaimat ad-das) is also a game played prefer¬ 
ably on a moonlit night, with as many boys as possible joining in, as it is, 
par excellence, a game of the crowd. Two senior boys arc chosen as leaders 
and the other boys pair up. The pairs decide on names beyond the 
leaders’ hearing; one is wheat, the other barley, one is horse, the other 
donkey, and so on. They return to the leaders who alternately are given 
two such agreed names to choose from, and thus the two teams^ are 
formed. The leaders and their teams then set off in opposite directions, 
each team agreeing on the limits of an area to be covered. The aim is to 
make little heaps of sand or earth in out-of-the-w’ay places, so unobtrusive 
that some effort must be made to discover them. The first team to return 
begins to make a noise, shouting, howling or calling, so that the other 
team shall return. Then both teams set off into the other s territory, to 
destroy as many of the heaps as they can find. On their way they sing. 

Sharrag, gharrab, ya liamoon, 

In the east, in the west, there are lemons, 

Bahhar, ghabbal, ya liamoon. 

In the north, in the south, there are lemons. 

Then at last both teams meet again, and there is a check by each leader 
of the other team’s work. This necessitates visits afterwards to both areas 
by both teams, and the heaps still left undestroyed on both sides are totaiiea 
up, the winning team having a balance of undestroyed heaps in tneir 

,3. ‘The little rope’ (Hibail) is played with two boys seated on tne 
ground facing each other, holding a rope tautly between them. Une is 
Llled the ‘Bridegroom’, the other the ‘Bride’. The other boys take turm 
to approach the ‘bridegroom’ and strike him with a small rope or a tur 

end. Then, and not before, the‘bridegroom’drops his rope and makes eve y 
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attempt to catch the boy before the latter reaches a base. If he cannot 
catch the boy, but secures the striking rope, he returns and places this m 
front of the ‘bride’. The striker cannot be ‘home’ without his rope and 
tlterefore must retrieve this. The ‘bridegroom’ may not attempt to catch 
the striker until the latter has touched his striking rope. It is a matter of 
quickness of eye, and rurming ability. If the ‘bridegroom’ catches the 
striker this time, the latter must take his place. If he does not and the 
striker reaches ‘home’ with his striking rope, the ‘bridegroom’ must reseat 
himself and the next boy then must advance to strike. 

14. Another game using a short-length rope is played by a group of 
boys. All of them stand some distance from a base, and one of their number 
throws the rope up into the air. Then all the boys scramble to catch hold 
of it as it falls and the lucky one then turns on the rest to strike whom he 
can while they are running back to base. 

15. A game which involves no physical exertion is called ‘Seega with 
Tab’. The tab is the instrument of scoring, and is made of a palm-tree 
branch (frond). It is cut a ‘span’ in length and a ‘thumb’ wide, one side 
being green, the other white. Four of these sticks are used in scoring. For 
playing, two of these sticks are held in each hand, the hands unite to 
shuffle them, and one hand strikes the sticks on to the other hand to fall 


on the ground. The scoring depends either on the number of the white 
sides turned up, one, two, three or four (called an egg), or on all the green 
sides up, which counts as six. A one must be thrown before scoring can 
begin, i.e. in the boys’ phrase ‘One must bring a boy’ (a walad). On 
throwing an opening one the player usually shouts ‘This is the boy that 
thrilled the village (Walad kharab al balad). In subsequent throws a one 
allows an extra throw, as also docs a four and a six. 

With the ‘tab’ a ‘seega’, a kind of Ludo, is played by making little 
holes in the ground in four rows of between usually six to ten holes in a 
row. These holes arc called ‘eyes’ (Oyun). In each eye of the two outer¬ 
most rows is placed a piece of stone (called dog), say sandstone for one row, 
^d bits of pottery in the other, to distinguish the dogs of each player. 
One person or more can play on each side. The scoring is with the tab 
^ already outlined. The main object is to ‘eat’ the opponent’s dog accord¬ 
ing to the moves of the tab. The dogs can be moved only after scoring a 
one, they then become ‘Moslems’ after being ‘Christians’, and thereupon 

are called brothers instead of dogs. They move along the inner row on the 

I'A the inner row on the opposite 

side, till It secures a place in the opponent’s home. The whole crux of the 

game depends on a piece or pieces in a hole being moved along to a hole 

the ojpponent’s piece or pieces; all these latter are tLs ‘eaten’ 

h?.^nn the game. Thus the one who manages to ‘eat up’ all 

his opponent s pieces first is the winner. ^ ^ 

whin’ 'The rule of the 

p ( ukm Kurbag). At least five boys are required to play this game 
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properly. These tilings are necessary for the game: a palm-tree branch 
(used as a cane), a ring of rope and a very small stick. The player cannot 
participate in the benefits of the game until he scores a one and the 
person is thus ‘sweetened’. Further scores arc: six for a ‘Sultan’ who holds 
the ring of rope, four for a ‘Minister’ (vizir) who holds the cane, and three 
ones for the small stick.* Directly a Sultan and a Minister are scored, the 
former can command the latter to beat any ‘unsweetened’ boy with the 
cane (usually from one to ten strikes on the soles of the feet). The small 
stick, when it is scored, is the ‘stick of mercy’ and the holder can lessen 
any of the Sultan’s penalties. As the game continues, the different 
symbols of command, execution and mercy change hands according to the 
tab scorings and thus give ample chance for retaliation, conspiracy and 
altercation. 

17. The third game in which scoring is by ‘tab’ is called ‘Burial’ (Dafn). 
It is a simple game for which the participants sit in a circle. Whoever first 
scores three ones—sometimes the rule is consecutively, at other times 
cumulatively—buries the tab sticks in the ground. The player who pre¬ 
ceded the winner must then attempt to get the sticks out by using his chin 
to remove the soil and his teeth to extract the sticks. This takes place 
amidst the jeers and words of humiliation from the whole of the group. 

18. Another type of Seega is played without ‘tab’ scoring, where a 
square of five rows of five holes (Khimasiyah), or seven rows of seven holes 
(Sibaiyah) is made on the ground. Each player, in the case of‘Khimasi¬ 
yah’, has twelve ‘dogs’, each dozen of different material—crockery bits, 
stone or dried pellets of camel-dung. The players agree on who shall 
‘throw’ first. The first player puts two of his pieces in any two of the holes 
except the centre hole into which no piece may be put at this stage. The 
other player follows by putting two of his pieces where he will. In this way 
both players place their pieces in all the twenty-four holes, and the centre 
hole is left for the first move, which is played by the last person who place 
his pieces. He moves any one of his pieces adjacent to the centre hole, into 
the centre hole, and his opponent follows by moving any of his 
adjacent to the vacated hole, into it. The aim is to get pieces in “ 
immediately adjacent either side of the opponent’s piece, whereupon t e 
surrounded piece is ‘eaten’ and thrown out of play. The winner is the one 

who is left with three pieces to the opponent’s one. 

For example, if player ‘A’ move his (o) dog to the centre hole (as indi¬ 
cated by the lined arrow) he would be able to ‘eat’ the * ^ 

Player ‘B’ would then move his dog to the vacated hole (as shown by t i 
dotted arrow) and could eat 3, 4 and 5 (o)s, as he is allowed to return 

his former position if he could ‘eat’ by such a move. u • an 

One of the significant features about ‘Seega is that, thoug 1 *s 
individual game, it is usually, whether played by boys or adults, an attri ¬ 
tion for a gathering, everybody giving his advice as to the best move. 

» A residue of the Ouoman rule in Egypt seems to reflect itself in this game. 
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is accepted by the players as part of the enjoyment of the game, for it is 
held that the ‘seega’ is not chaste. 
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19. One rarely passes the village during the day without seeing boys 
playing the game of‘Awal-Hawal’ (‘Awal’ means first, and ‘hawal’ means 
change, though here it is probably a rhyming addition). The game is 
also called ‘First faeces’. There are teams playing with a ball, called ‘Jal- 
loud’, usually improvised with pieces of old cloth, though sometimes of 
rubber, and a striking post, which is a piece of stone set up on the ground. 
One team fields whilst the other team have their ‘innings’, one at a time. 
The boy who is ‘in’ stands with his back to the fielders, and faces the 
striking post. He throws up the ball and on its descent hits it back behind 
him. This first hit is called ‘Awal’ (one). If any of the fielders catch it, 
the player is out. Otherwise, whoever retrieves it is allowed to aim at the 
striking post, from where he found the ball. If he strikes the post, the 
player is out, and another member of his team takes over. If the fielder 
lails to hit the post, then the player strikes the ball again, saying ‘'l ani’ 
(second), and so on, if he can, to the third striking called ‘Abu’ (father). 
II he succeeds m not being caught out. or the retriever has not hit the post, 

K- 'k ^ ufielders and strikes the ball towards them with 
nis hand. If he succeeds three times in this way in remaining ‘in’, he 

i d^rl towards the fielders—he is allowed three kicks in all, pro- 

Dlavll’*" • There are nine possible strikings of the ball by the 

warn to donkey’, or another three added if they 

the two^ t “ opponents. In the case of the latter, 

Iher^elv^ Th donkey riding’ and play by 
is not ‘out’^n "h'" for as long as their captain 

One of^ change places. 

SrorLr same is the strict observLe of 

equence out the 

over’Xb ala^k) are jumped 

20. Shattat Battat’ is a very similar game to ‘Awal-Hawal’. It is played 
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with two sticks, one a yard, the other six inches, in length. The teams pair 
up, one having innings, the other fielding. A hole is dug in the ground and 
the smaller stick is laid across the hole. The first player strikes this smaller 
stick into the air by lifting it smartly with the longer stick. If the stick is 
not caught, whereupon the player is out, the fielder aims it at the hole 
where it must either hit the stick or fall into the hole, and the player is 
then out. Assuming that there is no catch or successful aim, the player then 
proceeds to build a small heap of earth on which he places the little stick 
sloping with the upper end free. He then strikes this upper end down, the 
stick flies up and he strikes it again as hard as possible. It is now a question 
of catching, otherwise wherever the stick falls, another heap is made and 
the little stick is struck again for as many as twelve times in all. If no 
catch has been made, the losing team must carry the winners, with the 
exception of the leaders who walk back to the base. 

21. ‘Shad’ is also another absorbing game for the boys, especially the 
adolescents.* It requires a large open space, and consists of two teams made 
up by pairing with the usual procedure. The boys usually strip to the 
waist, keeping only their, pants with turban strips tied round the waist. 
The two teams face each other in a row, each boy holding his right foot 
up behind him with his left hand. In their initial struggle the team that 
is ‘in’, ‘hides’ a member, who plays the ‘bride’, and he does not begin to 
play until later. The teams advance on each other, hopping along, the 
aim being to jostle, push, shove, pull, using only the flexed knee and the 
free hand, although charging is included. In this free fight the object is to 
knock over the opponent, who is ‘out’ if he lets his foot slip from his hand 
or falls on the ground. If the ‘bride’s’ team is left with one or more against 
an empty field, then the ‘bride is safe’, and the game is won. If a few of 
the opposing team, or even one, survive, having vanquished all the 
‘bride’s’ team, the ‘bride’ then has to face those opponents, her job being 
to hop off to a goal without actually being engaged in any fight with the 
opposing hoppers. As dodging, speed, and nimblencss are required from 
the ‘bride’, it is usually the fastest player who is selected as ‘bride . 
‘bride’ reaches ‘home’ safely—that side has won; if she is unsuccessful, the 
other side changes place, and chooses its own ‘bride’ to resume the game. 

22. Another hopping game, this time without teams, is played by 
boys at least. Two boys sit facing each other, their legs extended so th^ 
their feet touch each other, their legs forming a diamond shape. The^ir 
boy holds his right leg behind with his hand as in the ‘Shad’ game. T en 
follows a series of hopping feats of ever-increasing difficulty, where t e 
two boys make him hop over them higher and wider at every turn, n 
hopping he must not touch any part of them with his foot or leg. c 
penalty is that he lies prone between their legs and is squeezed. From JS 
the game has derived its name ‘To be squeezed’ (Kammatat). To 
himself the victim must confess ‘he is a woman’ or say that he is m os 

* ‘Shad’ means ‘Tighten yourself’. 
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shelter’ (a woman’s phrase). Otherwise he has to push up the tegs of his 
‘squeezers’ and thus by loosening them he can escape. 

23. A form of wrestling is indulged in by boys to test each others’ 
strength, or settle an argument. The boys embrace each other, one arm 
passing round the shoulder; thus, both have an equal hold. The aim is to 
throw the opponent on his back. .Arms in the holding position are only to 
be used to exert pressure, and legs can be used to trip the opponent to fall 
on his back. The winner declares his victory by announcing that ‘he has 
brought so-and-so’s back to the ground’. This struggle is sometimes the 
result of a climax in argument and threats, when one challenges the other 
to ‘come outside’ for a ‘Sirai’, so that they can struggle without interference 
from others. 

These are practically all the games played by the boys, and now the 
girb’ games will be described. A typical game for girls is called ‘Tugul’ 
(weights), which is similar to ‘fivestones’ played in Europe, except that in 
this case ‘marbles’ are used instead of cubes. The preparation of these little 
balls entails a good deal of work in shaping and smoothing pieces of sand¬ 
stone, and sometimes pottery, to about half an inchin diameter. The game is 
usually an individual game played normally by two girls. The first play 
is to grasp the five ‘marbles’ (ten in the case of older girls) in the hand and 
throw them up in such a way as to intercept their fall on the ground with 
the back of the hand—the purpose being to scatter the marbles hap¬ 
hazardly. The second play is to throw up one marble, and grasp a second, 
catching the first as it falls. The caught ‘marble’ is then put aside and the 
remaining marbles are to be grasped in the same way during the throwing 
up of the first marble. The third stage is exactly the same except that two 
marbles must be picked up at each throw; the fourth stage entails grasping 
three and then one, at each throw. The final stage is to place the marbles 
on the back of the hand, to throw them up and grasp them all, while they 
fall. If at any stage the marble is not grasped, or the thrown one is not 
caught, or, if in the final stage all the marbles are not caught, the girl 
loses her turn to the other. When picking a marble, no other marble must 
be touched. 

• game therefore requires a degree of skill and co-ordination, e.g. 

* K marble to pick up, and in the arrangement of marbles on 

c back of the hand. It is a game at which girls of ten spend hours, arid is 
enjoyed by both young and older girls. After the game is finished the girls 
^ ^ ground to keep their marbles for further play. 

1 he second game is a girls’ version of the ‘Seega’ played by boys, of four 
rows of four holes, and is played by four girls, two on each side. The two 
row nearest each team are their ‘home’ rows. Two girls sit opposite the 
other two and one side starts. The girl on the left places her left hand 
e in er back and grasps the left hand of her partner, who is seated on 
her right. Thus both girls have their right hands free. The fii-st girl sings 
aitty, punctuating the words by putting her index finger in each hole. 
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The ditty goes on like this: ‘Boos, Boos, daughter of Hussain the afflicted, 
has filled my thoughts at midday (when the sun is hottest). May God fill 
her thoughts.’ The idea is to squeeze a finger of the hand held behind her 
back while pointing to a particular hole. Thus the two playing girls choose 
a hole without the other side knowing which one it is. Then the girl whose 
finger was squeezed hides herself behind the back of her partner, merely 
by leaning over sideways. The opposite team has three guesses as to the 
hole chosen. If they guess correctly the turn passes to them. If they do not 
guess correctly the girl who was hiding reappears to confirm that by show¬ 
ing them the correct hole. The idea of her being separated from her 
partner is to prevent collusion. In this case, one girl from the successful 
side spits into one of the ‘home’ rows of her opponents. The hole is then 
closed by throwing in some earth. The aim of the game is to close all the 
holes of the opponents’ rows. The first side to do this has won. 

A very popular play situation with girls is the representation of some of 
the adult female occupations and ceremonies. This would involve making 
straw figures, bedecked in bits of cloth as men or women and children, 
and with the help of stones, building a house.* All the details of an event 
or ritual are played out in a make-believe way. Thus marriage, circum¬ 
cision, cooking, and social meetings are ail imitated. 

The adult world is almost entirely deprived of organized games. Men 
play the ‘Seega’ (No. 19) only, and on ceremonial occasions ‘Hatab’, 
which is a lorm of fencing played by two persons, each holding a thick 
stave (nabbout) of about six or seven feet long, each player trying to strike 
the other on his body. Women have no organized games of any sort, not 


even those played by the girls. 

In a sociological analysis of play situations and games it is appropriate 
to refer to the attitude of adults towards play. The notion of a ‘dignified 
man’ as a social ideal, contrasts with that of a man who plays. This reflects 
the marked dichotomy between the adult world which is considered to be 
serious, busy and involved in social happenings, and the children s world 
which, being considered transitory, uneconomic, and even frivolous, is in 
most cases despised by the sober adults. To describe a grown-up s action 
as ‘childish play’ is to condemn it, and such a phrase is highly offensive 


and might lead to bitter altercation, even blows. 

Thus one can hardly find any adult who shows any interest, much less 
enthusiasm, in children’s play and games. Indeed, it would be unbecoiwng 
in an adult. If a group of men happens to gather near some children 
playing, the children immediately realize the situation and have to wi 
draw somewhere else; otherwise they will expose themselves ^ 
or a missile directed at them. Whatever adults do, is work, for it is o y 
children who play. Yet this does not mean that they have no leisure; they 
spend it in exchanging news, gossip, tea and coffee drinking an visi 1 

> By llic time they reach adolescence girls arc expected to have made a sufficient number 
of dolls lo be used as a decoration for their marital homes. 
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each other. But they think it below their dignity to play games or ‘bounce 
about’. When the writer told a gathering of villagers about some of the 
games played by adults in the cities they denounced it as childish and 
undignified. One of them added in e.xcusc, ‘By tlte end of a day’s work 
wc are worn out; we just want to relax and not play’. 

Looking at this question from the adult viewpoint, it is not incorrect to 
state that growing up in the village is a continuous process of weaning the 
child from play to the serious activities of ‘a dignified man’. In infancy 
a child might respond truthfully to the father’s question as to whether it 
had been playing, but as the child grows older, the fear of giving a direct 
answer increases, and an evasive reply replaces the earlier readiness to 
tell the truth. An adolescent would definitely deny playing, for fear of 
reproval or even punishment. Thus an adolescent who has imbibed ‘adab’ 
is one who has outgrown all play in ‘open spaces’, and has thus severed all 
links with the most characteristic feature of child-life. On the whole, by 
the age of sixteen for boys and thirteen for girls, they normally terminate 
their play life as one of the signs of their maturity. 

There is also the religious factor that contributes to the regarding of 
play as an undesirable activity. This religious motive is mainly due to the 
effect of the mystic tradition abominating play as an indulgence in pleasure 
which should be avoided. According to the mystic views, ‘a pious man’ 
should devote himself to worship and work; but play is ‘lahw’—licentious¬ 
ness. In the minds of the people the underlying concept of ‘lahw’ extends 
itself to other types of entertainment, e.g. the cinema, the theatre, playing 
or listening to music.^ While it is true that the younger generation, in 
some part, go to the cinema whilst visiting the towns, the majority of the 

® f "I theatre-going as ‘haram’—something 

sinful. This ‘Puritan’ attitude towards play and entertainments, however, 
has no Koranic support; it is only based on the example of the rugged and 
restrained life of the ‘pious ancestors’. 

Looking at the organization of games, the second striking feature, after 
the marked dichotomy between the adult’s and the child’s world, is the 
almost complete segregation of both sexes, in games, after the age of six 
of f sex distinction is so binding that it is unbecoming 

ehe wTitTr h.' "" Nevertheless: 

game‘ aIi:^ seen a group of girU in one of the back streets play the balU 
game AwaUhawal Yet immediately they noticed a man approaching (not 

or ca,chine ‘ arnTT^e' • 

^catching games. There is no single game which is played by both sexes 
Thc children 

led lo sec ,1«. play wm rSSdr he^^ P»“y- Ih-y *hall be 

but harm to their ip iriiual IWa.* God . . . and work nothing 
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On the other hand, the writer has not seen or heard of boys of over five 
years old trying to play girls’ games. This is partly understandable on 
grounds of the wide variety of boys’ organized games (more than twenty) 
as compared with the two or three games which are played by girls. Yet 
the latter cannot escape from the bullying and interference of boys in their 
play, and thus squabbles occur, whereupon girls shout, defending them¬ 
selves by saying: ‘Are we boys? Go away and play with other bo>’S.’ One 
of the frequent complaints that the village schoolteachers have to deal 
with is the ever-recurring interference of boys in girls’ games. 

The sex dichotomy reflects itself also in the difference between boys’ and 
girls’ games with regard to their nature, content and penalties. While 
most of the boys’ games are aggressive, requiring exertion and brute 
strength, the girls’ games are of the sedentary type. The difference could 
be easily explained by the fact that the boys identify themselves with the 
image of the father who is supposed to be endowed with superior strength 
as contrasted to the mother who is the girls’ model for social behaviour. 

In penalty punishment ‘donkey-riding’, ‘scoring a donkey’ or confession 
of‘womanhood’ is found in boys’ games and does not occur in girls’ games. 
Confession of ‘womanhood’ (as expressed in games Nos. 8 and 22} should 
be the last resort for a boy when pain from punishment is no longer bear¬ 
able, and is almost a means of vindicating manhood. One also notices that, 
if two teams are playing and one team withdraws from playing when it 
is the other team’s chance to be ‘in’, the latter jeers at the withdrawing 
team by shouting: ‘You are women, you just want some “henna in your 
hands.’ The rough and tumble that boys’ games involve is considered to be 


a test for hardihood and endurance. 

It is also relevant to mention the different methods by which 
girls settle their conflicts and misunderstandings during play. While ^ 
strike each other, and use the ‘come outside’ wrestling to decide t eir 
problems, girls usually resort to spitting, pinching, biting and vituperation. 

From the viewpoint of content, boys’ games hardly represent any aspec 
or theme of actual male life. In their play, practically no scenes of the larm 
work or social events are enacted. On the other hand, girk play repro uc 
much of the female occupations. A girl might be playing with 
grinder, putting earth or sand into it, or with a piece of pierce tin uni 
ting sieving, or with a crudely constructed distaff for spinning co on 
wool. Viewing it from this point of view, one might say that o)^ 
are on the whole undirected and socially irrelevant. T e soci 
of girls’ games could be considered as a reflection of the k^nn^ ^rKnvs’ 
their social maturity, and to quicken its pace compared wit t a 

Yet one can also see that bo)^ games develop their q ^ 

and co-ordination in such a way as to prepare thein for ac “ . ‘ 

sees small boys trying to balance themselves while walking along t 
of a palm tree lying on the ground. Older boys of six or sev 
climb walls and walk along the top of them. In being able to d , 
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become a great asset in liouse tasks; for instance, as ‘fuel fetchers’. Most of 
the fuel in the form of maize straw, tree branches and manure is stacked 
on the roof, and boys are expected to help their mothers in bringing down 
the fuel stores into the house whenever needed. 


The third feature that emerges from the children’s play in the village is 
the social significance of age. As mentioned in the description of games, 
the leaders are invariably chosen on an age-basis. In any game, the older 
boys are the senior boys, unless joined later by boys who are older still 
and who are entitled to take over the role of leadership. Age, as the basis 
of seniority, is recognised by children even at the age of five and six, where 
the selection of the leaders amongst this age level occasions most of the 
quarrels which occur. In case of disagreement as to who is the oldest boy, 
this is sometimes decided by height. If this brings further disagreement, the 
problem is referred to an older boy, who is expected to know their relative 
ages. Furthermore, if any boy goes complaining to his mother on any 
account when playing, the first question she asks him is whether the child 


who hit him is older than he. If so she stands by her child, otherwise she 
straight away tells him, ‘He is your age. Go and hit him, you coward.’ 
The shaming would be worse if the offender happens to be younger. 

It is also worth repeating that the two teams playing are usually balanced 
by the pairing up of‘equals’ (nadid) which actually means ‘of the same 
age’ in the children’s language. Failing to achieve that, two young boys 
may be given two or even three turns, if the other team has an older boy 
to match them. Players are usually reminded by the leaders of how well 
their opposite number is playing on the other side. Throughout organized 
or unorganized games, children are always encouraged to face the clash of 
equals’ as an important experience in life. 

Another important social norm reflected in play procedures is the respect 
that IS shown to the leaders in directing the games, and the power enjoyed 
by them. They settle the disputes and smooth misunderstandings that 
occur during the game. They have to stand up to the inevitable latecomer 
who threatens to break up the game if not admitted. In this respect, it is 
also worth pointing out that they arc seldom involved in the penklties 
that FMult from losing. For instance, in most of the games described they 

fh^ir team^ humiliating ‘donkey-ride’ which applies only to 


chSr * V ^ n analysis is the place for play. For 

Whtn ® ‘he dwelliL house 

of the mother, father or any older member of the family is to excel 

the careyng cut of serious donres.ic._socia., and cco„o^nn^^tL 
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is instilled in the child’s mind at a very early stage, not only after it knows 
how to walk confidently, but even as a toddler, when his older sister or 
brother carries him outside the home to sit or crawl around while others play. 

Ali, my informant, commented that children have less scope and time 
for play than they used to. He added; ‘The days of children’s play have 
gone, and nowadays even the suckling has to w’orry about getting a living. 
Since the introduction of perennial irrigation the people have cultivated 
the land “from the sea to the mountain’’. Yet tliey have no “baraka” 
(blessedness); they have become more greedy and less godly.’^ The rela¬ 
tion between perennial irrigation and the diminishing periods of children’s 
play did not strike the writer as a plausible explanation at first. After 
further enquiry, however, the real significance became clearer. In the days 
of ‘basin irrigation’, with the exception of attending to the water-wheel, 
most of the irrigation w’ork was done by the grown-ups, as the water was 
more difficult to obtain and therefore more valuable. At present, actual 
irrigation of land is mainly the boys’ task, as besides the abundance of 
water, it does not involve more than removing the ‘lid’ from the opening 
(siyala) between the canal and the field. Moreover, during basin irrigation 
very much less manure was needed to fertilize even the same size of land 
tenure, which meant more time for children’s play. 

The influence of urban life has reflected itself in some of the sedentary 
games of the adults. On the market day especially, villagers who frequent 
the town or have worked there, can be seen playing a kind of ‘draughts 
(dumnah), or kind of‘trictrac’ (tawlah) or cards. Because this type of play 
depends on ‘chance’ it docs not win social approval, as all ‘hazardous 
play is ‘Kumar’ (betting) which is religiously forbidden. On the other 
hand, children’s play has not felt the impact of urban influences and one 
cannot find even manufactured dolls in the hands of children. 

In the sociological analysis, the emphasis has been chiefly on the part 
that child play performs in the formation or expression of social attitudes, 
habits and skills and the ways of acquiring what is in Malinowski’s phrase 
‘the basic grammar of the culture pattern’. Although for certain purposes 
the social and the psychological approaches can be separated, it is essential 
in the treatment of play situations to apply both. While one must examine 
the reflection of social norms in play, one must also consider the manipula¬ 
tion of the psychological forces, e.g. giving vent to aggression or t e 
importance of parent-child relationship, in the process of growing-up ^ 
expressed in children’s play. With the full realization that neither the 
social-cognitive, nor the psychological-symbolic significance, is y itse 
the real meaning of play, the latter aspect will now be discus^d. 

There are various theories that purport to explain play. Here we ar 
not concerned with identifying ourselves with any of those thccj-ies a - 
vanced by Herbert Spencer, Stanley Hall, Karl Groos, or Sigmund Freud. 

> Such a s.atcmcnt contains (he elements of cynicism and puritanism which sometimes 
colour Ali*s information. 
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description and analysis of CHILDREN’S PLAY AND GAMES 
We, however, made no detailed observations of play situations, and 
therefore cannot attempt to elaborate any particular theory about the 
psychological functions of play which cannot be pressed into any single 
formula.* Some of these theories will be woven into our argument to clarify 


certain points. 

This is a plausible approach, since we are not mainly concerned with 
play in generic terms, but in its special relevance to a functional study. 
From our limited observations and the nature and procedures of games the 
following three conclusions emerge: boys’ play is characterized by an 
enormous amount of toughness and roughness, bodily contacts, represent¬ 
ing almost a challenge to the ‘serious’ adult world as evidenced in grown¬ 
ups driving away playing children from their surroundings;* secondly, one 
is struck by the degree of se.\uality either in the use of obscene language in 
connection with games or in the phallic symbols in the games; thirdly, 
there is a relatively meagre social content, especially in the boys’ games. 

The clement of sexuality about many of the games described could be 
viewed by psycho-analysts as an expression of the ‘abreaction’ function of 
play, through which the children grow out of the attitudes connected with 
the Oedipus situation (passive stage) into those of the mature adult 


(active stage). In other words, they are representations of the transition 
from mother attachment to the love-object. With little secondary elabora¬ 
tion of sexual themes in children’s games in Silwa, one could find a strong 
confirmation of the ‘abreaction theory of play’, especially to what Roheim 
calls ‘the separation type’ of games (see games Nos. 3, 4, 5 and 8). In such 
games Roheim maintains that the child’s separation from the mother is 
enacted in a group of symptomatic actions such as cleaving, pinching, 
binding and loosening; and in this way the child builds up defences 
against the mother’s loss and castration anxiety.® 

In another place Roheim maintains that the stage of latency (between 
five and ten) is also that of play in the child’s growth, and the abundance 
of complicated elaboration of games in any society may be regarded as an 
mdex showing the depth and strength of this repression of sexuality at this 
stage. ‘Varied and complicated games show that great quantities of genital 
lib^o arc being diverted into other channels, i.e. sublimated.’ 

Taking such leads into consideration, one notices that the boys’ games 
m Silwa are not characterized by any complications or secondary elabora- 

Snw=^ l*ght of psycho-analytical findings, the period of latency in 

Silwa as expressed m children’s play and games does not witness the 

.. 
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‘latency’ or repression of sexuality as reported by psycho»analysts.^ On the 
contrary, till the ages of ten and eleven children give full swing to their 
rough and vulgar ways of talk in their games. Even if the period of latency 
is universal according to psycho-analysts, its layer of repression amongst 
Silwa boys during this stage is not more than skin-deep. This contrasts 
with girls’ play where phrases or symbols of sexuality are hardly expressed. 
The difference is certainly a reflection of the social norms governing sex, 
and exerts pressure on girls earlier than on boys. 

Looking at the play and games of boys in the general cultural context 
and the trends of process of growing up, their characteristic roughness and 
sexuality could be regarded as a reflection of the expressive and assertive 
way of dealing with equals in competitive situations. Moreover, it could 
also be regarded as the last fling of the children’s group before the adult 
world makes them toe the line in the stage of adolescence. Perhaps in their 
resentment of the pressures of socialization, the children’s group finds a 
healthy scope for letting off steam in their own play-life unsupervised and 
undirected by the requirements of their grown-ups. It is relevant to state 
here that free unorganized play amongst children is mainly characterized 
either by mimicking other children or ridiculing adults with physiwl 
deformities, especially the lame and the blind. In such ways children give 
vent to their feelings of aggression towards, and resentment of, the adults 
world. In this way one can see that the roughness in the boys’ gamw may 
be regarded as a safety-valve by which the pressures of adult authority are 
vented and thus relieved. 

It is to be asked to what extent the environment and the cultural con¬ 
ditions of the community determine, or at least predispose, the boys and 
girls in the village to maintain and appreciate the games they play. It 
cannot be mere accident that most of the games, especially boys’ games, 
although co-operative within the team, are directed mainly in their execu¬ 
tion towards a highly competitive goal. While it cannot be firmly esta 
lished, there is a strong suggestion that the village’s social structure, wit 
the solidarity of family, clan, and division combined with the rivalry 
between the various families, clans and the two divisions, favours the 


adoption of such games. . 

Moreover, it is appropriate to ask to what extent maleness is connecte 

with these boys’ games in the sense that through the tough and rugge 
manner of play, boys gain their manly skill and ^"'‘urance In other 
words, to what extent can one consider these games as ways 
ability to take their part in the community which 

tion of manhood by showing one’s prowess m the games? W.th this, c^ne 
also notices the quiet nature of the girls’ games which is compatible wit 
the female ethos in this conununity. 


1 G. Roheim, ‘The Psycho-analysis of Primitive Cultural Types, in InUrruHional J 
0 /P^cho^Analysis^ Vol. XIII. 
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Chapter Eight 

CHILDREN’S TALES, THEIR TEXTS, 
ANALYSIS AND SIGNIFICANCE 


I T is important for an understanding of the social and psychological 
development of children in Silwa, to examine the tales, fables, and 
other stories transmitted to them from time immemorial.* Before 
embarking on this, hoNvever, a few introductory remarks should be made 
in connection with folk literature in general in this community. Such 
literature is relatively meagre in both quantity and quality compared with 
some other non-literate communities. In Silwa at present there are no 
myths, indigenous legends, and hardly any economic lore as in some 
prinutive communities, all of which attempt to explain the nature of the 
universe, the history and origin of the people, or transmit traditional 
knowledge as applied to the solution of economic problems.* There is no 
doubt that, before the advent of Islam, and of Christianity before that, 
the Ancient Egyptian myths and folk literature must have been the oral 
code guiding the beliefs and values of folk people in Ancient Egypt. The 

idC[t''^h°^ evident, in spite of Islamic doctrines, in beliefs and 

evift.. counterpart (Karina), saints, sacrifice, the 

PcoDirth'''* "Changes in religious and social attitudes of the 

pre^^^Tmlv part of the Moslem society, have obscured the 

oral tradition. Perhaps some of its elements 

at pr«ent in rlS? E^t 

towards children’s stories is very similar to their 
amo t "'ards children’s games, and there is hardly any adult especially 

hil children sZles ^ 

and of no nra r adults, are considered to be demonic 

dissinated F. Story-telling is also included in the concept of 

d.«ipated leisure (lahw) which such a stoically religious community Cs 

London,' Utoraturc’. in TTu Bantu Speaking Tribes, cd. by I. Schapera, 

* 2*0 'f chapter. 

E. Wesiennarck. R,tua! and B,li^i„ Moro^ca. Londo^ ,9,6. 
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not accept as one of the commendable spheres of indulgence in a pious 
life.^ While mothers may occasionally tell their children a story at night, 
fathers could never be expected to do it, as it might encourage that intimacy 
and levity towards them which is incompatible with the ideal of paternal 
respect. Story-hearing and telling is a feature of the child and adolescent 
groups. The writer has not found literate people in Silwa entertaining the 
reading of novels in the modern sense, as they are regarded ‘unreal’ and 
of no immediate value.^ Children and adolescents must be weaned away 
as quickly as possible from such imaginative frivolities like story-telling, 
and acquire the didactic literature of proverbs and wise sayings that 
enable the boy to cope with the realistic and matter-of-fact affairs of life. 
The accumulated wisdom of the past, the adults think, is contained in 
these proverbs and the reported deeds and acts of men of religious or social 
prestige. They are inordinately fond of quoting proverbs and maxims 
whenever an occasion for them arises. Rattray has observed the African’s 
predilection for proverbs in his speech: much the same might be said for 
Silwa. He states that the best retort ‘for any new-fangled suggestion or 
argument, however convincing, is to quote some proverb, however banal 
and inept, for such a reply is invested witlt all the force and sanctity of 


immemorial usage, and therefore conclusive’.^ 

Story-telling also includes the interesting events that happened in the 
village, or that happened to children. It is a more preferable pastime in 
winter than in summer, when boys, and occasionally girls, gather at a 
cosy corner outside the house ‘to curtail the long winter nights as one o 
the boys put it. On the whole, one can say that a child, on the average, 
spends an hour a week in these story-telling sessions. But this does not 
mean that all children take part in these sessions, or know fairy tales an 
stories. In fact, quite a few children, of both sexes, whom I asked ® 
compulsory school and in the neighbourhood, knew no stories of any kind. 
If parents tolerate these story-telling sessions, they do not consider t em 

of any educative value at all. . i . ♦ m 

Children, however, listen to stories and tell them to each other, no 
the house or in the presence of the father, but usually outside the ouse. 
They will stop their narration on the approach of an adult, and cons - 
quently the writer was not able to listen to or observe any of their 
sessions. These sessions are seldom held during the day, as the oys e i 
that story-telling in daylight brings wrath, like sleeping in the late 

noon (nawmat al asr). Here one sees the .-lierc 

children’s leisure and their economic responsibilities. Through / 

with their concomiunt emotional effects, the scope for flouting P . 
bility for work is delimited in a roundabout way. Like play, the co 


* See Chapicr VII for ihc connection of‘lahw* and play. 

» There arc no novels at all amongst the books that the ' Vol. VI, 

3 R S Raiiray, ‘ The African Child in Proverb, kolklorc and Fact, in 
.035 p 4.6 S som. of .ho p.ovorb, co.kcod .n ,ho villag., soc Appond.x VI. 
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reluctantly admits the value of story-telling to children, accepts its occur¬ 
rence at night as a safety valve, as then it would not wreck or endanger the 
‘puritanic’ atmosphere.^ 

The first eleven stories recorded in this study are a common stock for 
most of the boys and girls in the village, but I found no girl who knew any 
of the rest of the stories. This is understandable, as these stories are usually 
related and heard by boys and girls till the age of eleven or twelve, but 
after this age story-telling among girls is frowned upon and punished. 
This is the main reason why ilicir stock of tales is meagre compared with 
that of the boys. Here, as in play, girls arc expected to toe the line of adults 
earlier than boys. 

Most of the stories collected were from the compulsory school children. 
By no means all of them knew the full text of the stories, but most of them 
at least recognized or felt they knew the first eleven stories. In examining 
those who had known some of the stories, they repeated them in an almost 
identical way. 

Children normally begin their narration of a story by saying: ‘There 
existed’ (Feeh), whereupon the listeners reply, ‘God exists’ (Allah feeh); 
older bo>'s and old men would normally begin by, ‘It happened and in the 
past many a thing happened, and upon God we rely’ (Kan ya ma kan, 
wa ‘ala allah attuklan).* The younger boys finish off by exclaiming, ‘^’ve 
been to your house and come back. I’ve eaten the hen before the cock’ 
(Ruht ‘indakum wi jeet, akalt al farkha gabl addik). 

In the text of the stories and tales, one can find reflections of many of 
the social, moral and religious norms and attitudes. In the manifest con¬ 
tent of the stories, such norms and attitudes as those governing the rela¬ 
tionships between members of the family, social expectations, religious 
aspirations and desire for children are not diflicult to discern and need no 
elaboration. 


Moreover, anthropologists and psychologists have also tried to explain 
the latent content of folk literature, myth and legends. The interpretations 
° j and other schools of psychology have been occasion¬ 

ally alluded to in the footnotes of the story texts.® The orthodox Freudians, 
as well as the Jungtans, because of their racial and generalized interpreta- 

‘ \\iih regard to the fact that folk-siorics are charactcriMically told at night, Herni.tnt 

wort^^f! ‘ u '* psychologically significant as after tJtc day’s 

their listeners are tired, their critical powers of thinking, 

aDoronri,?'^" U' i slackened. Thus social activities that are considered in- 
sioHe/art acceptable at night; in the same way certain themes in 

talc See F acceptable during the evenings, and are incorporated in the folk- 

p. 3^ Collection and Analysis of Folk-Lore', in The Study oJSocitty, 

as 're^rte^d £^“1 story-tellers in Iraq introduce their stories, 

the J£ase although by omitting ‘ya’ he misunderstood the meaning of 

*c Tri London. 193,® 

R- F. c. Hull* London ** «/ ^^;/thologiy (translated by 
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tions, take us away from the sociological relevance of fairy tales and folk 
stories. This approach has been criticized by anthropologists and the 
neo-Freudians who have a deeper appreciation of the cultural pheno¬ 
mena. Sidney asserts that great myths, for example, are great precisely 
because they lend themselves to a wide variety of interpretations and thus 
perform wonders in stimulating the creative imagination.^ The need is 
felt to elicit the aid of oral traditions to contribute to the understanding 
of culture, and for its integration more fully with other cultural data ‘to 
deepen our knowledge of human nature, the functioning of human 
societies, and the psycho-dynamics of the adjustment of individuals to the 
exigencies of their culturally constituted worlds’.* In the light of this, we 
have referred to some talcs as having ‘Oedipus reflections’, meaning by 
that not the Freudian libidinal desires of the infantile situation, but expres¬ 
sions of one of the fundamental aspects of interpersonal relationships, 
that of the attitude towards authority.® 

In his formulations of the concept of the ‘basic personality structure’, 
Kardiner points out the impact of social institutions on personality develop¬ 
ment. He has made use of folklore as a check, as well as a lead for the 
understanding of personality orientations as manifested in different thought 
processes and sequences, and different fantasy life. Folklore, in his view, js 
not an expression of general human psychic fantasies, and autochthonous 
creation, but related to the realities of social situations. Moreover, it 
expresses the current strains, conflicts and frustrations of the individual 
and his culture.^ The fruitfulness of such an approach to folklore is also 
expressed by Susanne Langer, who maintains that folk tales, whether the 
animal fable, the trickster story, the ghost story, or the fairy tale, can be 
regarded as mirroring subjective wishful thinking and reflecting certain 
cultural frustrations of a given society.® 

In our analysis of folk and children’s tales in Silwa, the formulations of 
Kardiner are relevant and useful in an attempt to understand some of the 
problems related to the personality development in this conununity. We 
may regard these tales as expressions of trends in the psycho-dynamic 


* He furlher claims that no single correct interpretation can be valid for any myth or 
legend, and that psycho-analysis, by applying their assumptions to them, arc but mven - 
ing ‘scientific myths’ of their own. David Bidncy, ‘Concept of Myth and Psycho-cultur 
Evolution,’ in Anurican Anthropologist, Vol. LII, i950» P- ^5- See also R. Linton in 
Foreword in Abram Kardiner, Tfu Individital and His Socitty, p. xvii. 

*A. Irving Hallowcll, ’Myth, Culture and Personality’, in Armruan Anlhropologut, 


Vol. XLIX, 1947, p. 544. . _ 

5 Erich Fromm, Tfu ForgolUn Language {an Introduction to the Understanding oj Dreams, 

Fairy Tales and Myths), London, 1952. 

‘Abram Kardiner, The Individual and His Society, p. 214. He stales ‘h®* ^ 
parison of the folklore of Trobriand and Kwakiuil culture shows that each 1$ t e pr 
of different life goals, different perceptions of institutional realities, different impui 
which must be controlled and different methods of controlling them. (p. i®?-) 

‘ Susanne K. Danger, Philosophy in a Hew Key, 1948, quoted by David Bidncy, op. at.. 
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adjustment of the individual in his society, revealing life goals, desires, 
fears, tensions of living in this environment. 

In the stories in question one may discern the following three basic 
trends permeating them, or a combination of two or three of them in the 
same story. The first trend is the constant recurrence of themes of food, 
especially meat. If children tend to repeat mechanically the text of the 
talc, they certainly give wide and vivid scope to their imagination when 
the theme of food crops up during narration. The exclamation of ‘Ya 
salam’ is always ready to be uttered when a boy dwells expressively on a 
food theme in a story and thus gives other children some gratification for 
their fantasies about food.* In the tales, however, reference to situations 
where food is eaten, given, enjoyed, hidden, or some risk undertaken in 
obtaining it, is abundant. This could be correlated with other cultural 
data such as ‘the sanctity of food’, the belief that somebody might ‘breathe 
on bread or food’ and thus render it dangerous to eat, and hence the custom 
of covering bread on a tray of food from the eyes of a stranger, or inviting 
him to ‘have a bite’ if he comes unexpectedly.* One is justified in calling 
these themes expressions of a ‘food anxiety’ according to Kardincr. It is 
only possible for the writer here to suggest the relationship between this 
‘food anxiety’ and some social forces, such as the low level of subsistence 
economy in the village, the precarious conditions of agricultural techniques 
in which hard work does not always reap its adequate rewards, being 
threatened before the introduction of perennial irrigation by Nile flooding 
and occasionally by torrents and uncontrollable plant pests. Consequent 
on all this is the fellah’s rationalization of fate, with regard to life’s 
adversities. 


Secondly, in some of the stories one glimpses reflections of the nature of 
the Oedipus myth: in story VIII, where the child kills his stepmother 
(symbolizing the bad mother in the dual mother role) and then his father; 
in story XIII where children arc drowned in the well by their father, and 
the one like the ‘bob tail’ who managed to emerge into life again and 
achieve union with the mother; in story XVI I, where Jiha takes his revenge 
by killing the father of the thieves with his ‘bull’s tail’ and gains access to 
tne wealth of the cave (mother). In some stories there is emphasis on 
myculmity, e.g. m story III where the only billy-goat that survives the 
ordeal of the wolf (the devouring father) is the one which is aware of its 
masculine capacity represented by its horns, enabling it to stand up to the 

synibohsm in the children’s games, their talcs also express 
whl castration type, especially in those stories of Jiha, 

XVII) money and of his blanket (X\^ XVI, 


* f ‘children’s hour’ I used lo hold. 
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On encountering in the folklore a constellation like the Oedipus situa- 
ion, it is more profitable, instead of immediately recognizing ‘a universal 


Oedipus complex’, biologically determined, to proceed ‘to examine the 
conditions in the actual experience of the individual, which contribute to 
tiie formation of such a constellation’.‘ Such expressions could be well 
explained in the light of the social institutions of the village, the dominant 
feature of which is that the individual in his ‘growing up’ finds himself 
constantly coming up against authority and power, and therefore his 
orientation for achievement of social or psychological independence is 
grossly hampered. Paradoxically enough, the villagers’ vulnerability and 
hypersensitix ity to the feeling of‘dependence’ on social or economic levels 
are \ery intense. To remind someone of help rendered to him is a positive 
insult; and it is disgraceful to work as a hired labourer. ‘The repudiation 
of dependency is surely making a virtue of necessity.’ The individual’s 
craving for power manifests itself in such social norms as refusal to accept 
compensation, generosity which implies giving without being asked, so 
that the receiver would not be dependent or obliged to give back; otlicr- 
w'ise it is a reciprocal type of give and take, making the receiver a debtor. 
To this virtue of repudiating dependency may be attributed the excessive 
insistence while offering, with excessive reluctance in accepting anything, 
whether a cigarette or an invitation to food. This almost ritualistic feature 
governs the etiquette of behaviour in many situations where interpersonal 
relationships are involved. 

The third theme which occurs in some of the talcs is that of revenge and 
retaliation to ‘clear one’s name’ from shame {‘ar) (stories IX, XIV, XVI, 
XVII, X\TII). In these tales, even Jiha, the insignificant man, must take 
revenge on his detractors. With this, there is emphasis on trickery an 
chicanery to achieve one’s ends and to outdo one’s enemies. Such themes, 
according to Kardiner, are indications of emotional tensions of people \n o 
‘oscillate between uninhibited self-glorification and constant an.xiety o 
being outdone and humiliated’.® As in Japan, a slur darkens one s goo 
name and has to be removed without a compromise, although in i wa 
there arc no cases of suicide ever reported as a means of ridding onese^ 
from shame as such an act would constitute a major sin.^ One ma> attri 
bute this sensitive development of the ego to situations of excessive si mg 
rivalry, and the unevenness of the process of ‘growing up , where severe 
disciplines are imposed during childhood, and severe sexual resinctio 
and sex dichotomy during adolescence, in contrast with a permissiv 
infancy-training system.'* 


* Abram Kardiner, The IndiiiJual end His Societ)\ p- >33* 

* A. Kardiner, op. ctt., p. 117. 

3 See Ruth Benedict, The Chrysanthemum and the Suord, p. I45* 

* See J. F. Riichif, ‘ I hc African as a Suckling and as .-yult’, 
No. 9, 1943, for ihe effects of an uneven process of‘growing up 
personality development from a psycho-analytical point of view. 
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Another tentative psychological explanation of fairy tales and folk tales 
in their social setting is advanced by Bartlett. He argues that the details 
and plots of such stories are usually derived from social customs and 
institutions. As social products, their psychological interest lies in ascertain¬ 
ing which of the three dominant tendencies of the instinctive social rela¬ 
tionships, comradeship, assertiveness, and submissiveness, figure largely 
in them. In determining which of these instinctive tendencies takes first 
place in its expression in folklore, the cultural conditions and the external 
environment may be regarded as one of the most important factors. Thus 
in the folk tales, one could detect an expression of'the preferred persistent 
social group tendencies’ which could also be found in other fields of the 
same group’s culture.* 

Looking at these stories from such an angle, one can claim that the 
majority reflect ‘assertive instinctive tendencies’. In story I the cock, which 
is the weakest of all the other animals mentioned, stands as the sole authority 
for information; in 11 the cock and the goat triumph over the donkey; in 
III the billy-goat asserts himself over the wolf; in \’ the cock (symbolizing 
the child) won the day with all those he dealt with; in VII the fox managed 
to laugh at the fisherman; in IX the boy succeeds in eloping with the 
chief’s daughter; in X the nanny-goat scorches the wolf; in XI the scabby 
orphan boy asserts himself by having access to things which his uncle does 
not know and proves to be trickier than his uncle’s wife; in XI\’ the poor 
boy and his sister get rid of their cousins who were richer and numerous; 
in the three Goha stories, X\', X\’II, X\ !II, the ridiculous and insignifi¬ 
cant man asserts himself over his enemies and those who ridicule him. 
In story XVI he failed because of his profanity, for which he was deprived 
of his money.® 

Following Bartlett’s hypothesis, we find that the assertive instinctive 
tendencies loom large in most of these stories and could be regarded as 
the preferred response’ in the group. This conclusion corresponds largely 
to our interpretations in the light of Kardiner’s formulations. The weak, 
the insignificant, and the ordinary asserts its identity and beci^mes, through 
fantasy, as equivalent or even superior to the more fortunate and the 
more powerful. The link between ‘assertiveness’ as an over-reaction to an 


ego structure sensitive to being outdone or to feeling of inferiority is con¬ 
firmed by the findings of clinical psychology. 

In this connection, it is not without significance that one of the first 
phrases that the child learns to speak is ‘May God curse your father’, as a 
retort encouraged by his parents to anyone who may try to humiliate him. 

PP Bartlett’s viev«, I relied on the summar>- given in E. J. Liiidgren, op. cit.. 

* In this connection the evidence from folklore and proverbs confinm W'estermarck’s 
°The^“!r'‘ 1 God is always mentioned in a reverent manner. 

reSna , m'"® familiarity or jocularity which is frequent in Eur<>,>oan sayit.gs 

London* 193*^*""’ *"**‘>y®**«‘i ‘o puritanic writers.’ H it and M isdom in Morocco^ 



CHILDREN’S TALES, THEIR TEXTS, ANALYSIS AND SIGNIFICANCE 
So far we have been chiefly concerned with analysis of tales mainly from 
a functional point of view, especially as data to be brought to bear on the 
socio-psychological problems of culture-personality. We have not exhausted 
the various ways of analysis of such oral traditions such as discerning a 
given motif, a tale type, a quality of inner experience, a sense of wonder 
and astonishment, and so forth.^ 


I 

Once upon a time a cock witnessed the falling of the roof of a house, 
then the fox came along to enquire as to what happened, to which the 
cock replied, ‘Can’t you see?’ Then came the'wolf, who asked the fox about 
the matter, but the latter referred him to the cock saying that he himself 
did not know. Then came the tigress (daba) asking the wolf, who referred 
her to the fox, who referred her to the cock. Then came the silowa, who 
asked the tigress, who referred her to the wolf, who referred her to the 
fox, who referred hfr to the cock.* 


It 

There were once a goat, a cock, and a donkey who tended a farm to¬ 
gether. One morning, on going together to the farm they discovered that 
the crops were eaten. As the goat and the cock were staying in the same 
house, they suspected the donkey of secretly eating the plants, but he 
denied it as he alleged he was lying sick in bed the night before. As they 
did not believe him they asked him to join them in taking a vow whil^ 
jumping over the well. The cock crowed ‘cock-a-doodle-do’ and jumped 
over the well. The goat bleated ‘na-na’ whilst successfully jumping over 
the well. Then came the donkey braying ‘hee-haw’, but while he was 
jumping a wolf, who had lain hidden in the well, grabbed the donkey by 
the leg and gobbled him up.* 


Ill 

Three billy-goats were attacked by a wolf. Before he started tearing 
them to pieces to eat them, he asked the first billy-goat, ‘What are these 
things sticking out of your head?’ To which he answered, ‘They are horns . 
The wolf tore him apart and devoured him. Then the wolf asked 
one, ‘What are these things sticking out of your head?’ To wme e 
answered, ‘They are horns’. The same fate befell him. Then the wo as e 

‘ For a comprehensive survey of ihe various ways of analysis of folklore see E. J. 
op. cit. For a most stimulating analysis of ‘The Oedipus Myth, and the airy ta c o 
Riding Hood’, see E. Fromm, The ForgolUn Language, London, I95®' n^ion of 

* Reflections of fear of committing oneself can be detected in this tale, an exp 

the uneasy climate of interpersonal relations in the community. as one 

’Apart from its manifest moral content, the latent content could ^ mother 

with Oedipus reflections taking the donkey as the father, and the goat an coc 
and child respectively. 
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the third goat, ‘What are these things sticking out of your head?’ The 
answer this time was, ‘They are loaded guns’.* Immediately the wolf heard 
this, he fled. 

IV 

Once upon a time there was a bride who, having been adorned with 
jewels, went to the Nile to gaze upon the water. While she was standing 
there she was seen by a crocodile, an animal which is always attracted by 
the glitter and tinkle of jewellery. Immediately the crocodile saw this 
beautiful girl, he advanced to swallow her whole and dived back into the 
the water. The girl lived in the crocodile’s belly for a long time, until 
one day when the beast was on land, she remembered that she had a 
dagger, which she used to hack her way out of the crocodile, thus escaping 
alive to be reunited with her husband.* 


A cock was once scratching the ground with his claws and found some 
seeds which he took to a woman and asked her to bake him two loaves of 
bread, which she did. The cock took the two loaves of bread and during 
his wanderings he found a hungry man lending his geese, to whom he 
offered the two loaves. The man ate the loaves, and enjoyed eating them, 
as they were made of wheat. But after that the cock asked the man either 
to hand back his loaves or to give him a goose instead of them, so the man 
offered him a goose. 

The cock found another man tending his sheep, and waiting for a 
chicken or a goose to eat, which the cock was ready to offer. In the same 
manner, after the shepherd had eaten the goose, the cock insisted on 
either having back his goose or getting a ram instead, so the shepherd 
gave him a ram. 

The cock wandered further, and found a group of men tending buffaloes, 
and looking for a ram to kill for a special meal, and the cock offered them 
''Tu™' meal was over, he made the same plea and got a buffalo. 

The cock, wandering still further, arrived at a village where he found a 
wedding, the celebration of which was lacking meat, and he offered his 
u a o. After the feasting, the cock went to the bridegroom and asked him 
to return his buffalo, or let him have the bride. So at last he got the bride 
an married her, and they lived together happily ever after. 

fTom a time immemorial, this reference to 

1^. he a comparatively recent modification. 

CamnhlirT!"'^'? well.knovm stories of the hero in the belly of the whale. Joseph 

death ’xw^A u* % mierior of ihc monster, thus bringing about the whale's 

pSta.: of the Sr fi-.making is symbolic of the sex act, fhe tale Tnote^ th^ 

life-centrinff lifr tl^whold of life into a sphere of rebirth symbolized in the 

Fromm act. T/u Htro with a Thousand FactSy pp, 90, 91 248 Erich 

conSdo^of stories, like that of Jonah, express anl^nc^ex^perien^^^^ 
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vr 

A motlier had two boys, one called the clever boy (nasih), the other 
called the simpleton (dalihi). The simpleton went home to bring the 
midday meal for his brother, who was working on the farm. The meal 
consisted of loaves of millet and one loaf of wheat bread, besides a large 
pat of butter. On his way to the field the simpleton discovered that he 
was followed by his shadow, to which he constantly said, ‘May God 
curse your father, why are you following me? Take this piece of bread and 
go away.’ He kept throwing pieces of millet bread to his shadow until he 
had used up all the millet loaves. 

Later on he found a cave into which he threw the loaf of wheat bread, 
uttering in horror, ‘Oh, this is my father’s open mouth. My father is 
hungry and I must feed him.’ Thus he distributed all the food which he 
was supposed to take to his brother. 

A little later he found some cactus which looked very dry, so he im¬ 
mediately threw the pat of butter on to these plants, saying disgustedly, 
‘Oh, this is my mother’s hair, it looks so dry, I cannot bear it’. 

On his arrival at the field his brother asked him about the food, and he 
answered in an enraged voice, ‘How can you enjoy any food when your 
younger brother was following me all the way, while your father is starved 
and while your mother’s hair is dry?’ 

The clever brother, therefore, had to go home to get his meal, leaving his 
simple brother to look after the sheep. While he was tending the sheep the 
simpleton ordered them to eat only the upper part of the grass and not the 
lower, on pain of punishment. By the time the clever brother returned the 
simpleton had killed all the flock except a goat and a sheep. When 
the former asked the latter about what he had done, the answer was that 


the flock had not obeyed his orders. 

At the close of the evening the two brothers went home together, an 
on the way they found a horse, but the simpleton insjsted on killing it an 
dividing it equally. Later they found a huge kite which they rode, but 
while they were on its back, the idiot stuck his finger into the kite s 
and by so doing, the kite lowered her rump. In this way the simpleton e ^ 
off her back and was killed, while the clever boy returned home safe y. 


vn 

A fisherman on his way back from the river with his basket full offish, 
saw a fox. When he came near the fox, the latter lay stretched on t c 

* This is one of the mosi favourite tales amongst both boys and girls. * 

C. Jung the ‘shadow’ in this tale is an archetype embracing the inferior an ^ c 
mcndabic part of a person {The InUgration of the Personalitjr, p. 2o). The story, in Ju" 5 ' 
psycliology, could interpreted as representative of the negative (idiot) an F ^ 
(clever) brother, the unconscious and the conscious, aspects of personality, bel -rca i 
and individuation can only come through the co-operation between the two . 

the unconscious content can ovcrwhelm> inhibit and even destroy person u 
(C. Jung and E. C. Kcrenyi, An Introduction to the Science of Mjfthology, p. > 4 -) 
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ground pretending to be dead. The fisherman picked the fox up and put 
it in his basket on top of the fish. Surreptitiously the fox began to cat the 
fish, and after he had gobbled them all up, jumped out of the basket and 
mocked the fisherman, saying, T have triumphed over you’ (literally, I 
have seared you). ‘You will never be able to use my skin either in winter 
or in summer, while I have eaten up all your fish.’ 


vm 


There was a man who had first a daughter and then a son. After the 
death of their mother their father married again. Their stepmother* hated 
them even more because she herself had not borne any children, and she 
used to make them work very hard for her. 

One day she gave her stepchildren two baskets of equal size to fill with 
fuel (animal dung, bits of straw and wood found along the roads). She 
promised a loaf of wheat bread and an egg to the one who filled the basket 
first. The brother did not gather much fuel, and for most of the time he 
was taking fuel out of his sister’s basket, and putting it into his own basket. 
In this way he filled his basket first, and returned home, asking his step¬ 
mother for the promised reward. The stepmother told him to wait until 
she grilled the egg in her neighbour’s oven, and asked him to go to sleep 
in the meanwhile. On her return the boy was sleeping, whereupon she 
slew him with a sharp knife, put him in a pot, and proceeded to cook him 
as if he had been a goose. 

When the sister returned, she enquired about her brother, and the step¬ 
mother replied that she had sent him on an errand to his maternal aunt. 
She asked her to go on heating the pot with the fuel, asking her not to 
take the Hd off the pot. But while the stepmother went out to bake the 
bread in the neighbour’s oven, the girl lifted the lid and saw her brother’s 
nger. she was grieved and started to cry. When the stepmother returned 
she asked her why she was crying, and whether she had lifted the lid. The 
girl answered that she was not crying, but that her tears were caused by 

t e smoke, as she had to blow the fire constantly for the fuel was not dry 
enough. 


In the evening the father came home and the wife offered him his meal 
w ic consisted of his son’s flesh. On enquiring why his dauglitcr was 
crying, the stepmother told him that she refused her dinner, and that she 
could not find any reason for her grief. When the bones were thrown away, 
ected them all and put them in a jewel box which she hid under 
me water-jar from which the family drank. After a while, the child’s ghost 
IfiU a beautiful tune: am a green sparrow, who was 

i y and whose flesh was eaten by my bloody father 

On^ j whose bones were collected by my affectionate sister.’ 

® ay while the stepmother was grinding corn, the boy sang the 


descriptively as the wi 
me father s woman: ‘marat al-abu'. clas. Arabic, ‘imrat al-ab’). 


ife of ihc father (literally, 
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previous ditty for her, and she asked him to repeat it, expressing her 
admiration for his beautiful voice. But he refused to do so, unless she 
opened her mouth, and on her so doing, he dropped a stone of poison in 
her mouth which caused her death. He sang likewise to his father, when 
he was manipulating the ‘shadoof’, and was asked to repeat the song. The 
boy refused to do so unless his father stretched himself in the water, and 
on the latter’s so doing, the boy seized the opportunity to drown his father 
and thus got rid of him like his stepmother. 

The boy sang the same refrain to his sister when she was filling her jar 
from the river, and on her asking to repeat it, he requested her to open 
her mouth, into which he dropped a piece of sugar. He used to go to 
different places especially on ceremonial occasions, singing the same tunc, 
repeating it on condition that the hearers should give him something edible 
or valuable which he w’ould alwa^-s take home to his sister.* 


DC 


There was a man whose wealth consisted mainly of camels, which 
he used to breed and rear. God gave him a son whom he sent to the 
Kutrab to memorize the Koran. After the death of this man, the wife 
took over the husband’s task of tending the camels and thereby caused 
much embarrassment to her son in the Kuttab, as other boys used to 
sneer at him for letting his mother do the work which he himself ought to 
be doing. The boy, thus goaded by his mates, told his mother of his wish 
to do the same Job as his father, but his mother tried to convince him that 
it was better for him to continue memorizing the Koran till he finished it. 
At last, however, the boy insisted on relieving his mother of her task, and 
began to look after his father’s camels. 

One day the boy, now reaching the marriageable age, while fetching 
water from the well for the camels, noticed a beautiful girl on a camel 
followed by a slave. He invited her to bring her camel to drink from his 
well, and when he caught a glance of her at close quarters he immediately 
fell in love with her. The girl also fell in love with him and as a gesture of 
her love, dropped her silver anklet into the well. After she had left, the 
boy went down into the well and retrieved the anklet; this made him even 
more desirous of marrying her. 


» This is another favourite. In this story there are Oedipus reflections; the child by 
killing his father and bad mother (stepmother), his incestuous longings triumph at « 
by uniting himself to his sister (which is also a symbol of the good mother). However, 
talc represent a stale of regression. According to Freud, the growing out of psyc 
desires for incestuous longings, achieving a stale of horror with regard to incest, is ^ 
of maturity (ToUm and Taboo^ p. 17). According to Erich Fromm this regression is 
fear of authority and repressed desire for dependency, a conflict betw^n the csirt 
independence and freedom in growth and social arrangemenls frustrating t e 
such growth. In the light of his latest book, The ForgotUn Langu^Cf this story ^ . 

interpreted as representing the victory of the matriarchal principle (mot er an 
of love and affection over the patriarchal principle of authority and hicrarc y. 
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From that day the boy’s health deteriorated, and he lost his appetite. 
The mother hired someone to look after the camels, and directed all her 
attention to the treatment of her son with charms and medicine. One 
medicine man told her that her son was not actually sick, but in love, 
and on enquiring about this, the son confessed everything to his mother. 
Then she gave him the best she-camel she had and told him to go and 
visit the girl’s people. 

On his arrival in the girl’s village, he discovered that the girl’s father 
was the chief of his tribe, and one who never allowed any stranger to enter 
his land. Somehow the boy managed to contact the slave who had fol¬ 
lowed the girl on her errand, and who told him that the girl’s father had 
a custom of confining himself to his home for a week, appearing publicly 
in the following week, and that that very day was his first day of retirement. 
The boy was pleased at this news and enquired of the slave the best way 
of speaking to his beloved. The slave told him that he should follow her 
camel which, at the end of the day, went to the house to be received by 
the girl herself. So the boy tied his she-camel to the girl’s he-camel, and 
in the evening he succeeded in meeting her. During the night they fled 
away on their camels from that land. 

During their sleep on the way, another chief passed by and admired 

the sleeping girl’s beauty, and desired her for himself. While the chief 

was planning to abduct the girl, his he-camel had intercourse with the 

boy s she-camel, a fact which the boy discovered when his she-camel 

became pregnant a short time after he returned home. Despairing and 

frustrated, the boy returned to his mother, where he relapsed into his 
sickness. 


When the boy’s camel brought forth a he-camel, the mother told her 
son that It was this young camel that would help him to rescue his beloved 
as a would run faster than its father, the chief’s camel. After three years 
when the young camel had grown up. the boy went to the same spot where 

wVrK footprints of the camel on 

which the chief had ridden, and thus reached the land where his beloved 


was. 


him tha^r/lM*’ front an old woman, who told 

The to the chief and had two sons by him. 
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pursuit, but could not catch up with the elopers. Then he gave up chasing, 
after his realization that the man who had carried off his daughter was 
none other than the person from whom he had stolen his beloved. The 
chief inferred this from the fact that the camel that the daughter-snatcher 
was riding must have been the son of his camel and thus much faster than 
his sire. 

When tlie chief returned home, he asked his wife about the boy’s land, 
and after a time he equipped himself with gifts and food and went with 
some members of his tribe to the boy’s home. On his arrival, he blessed 
the marriage of his daughter to the boy, and told him that he had avenged 
himself. 


X 

There were three nanny-goats who met three men, one carrying clover, 
the second wood, and the third bricks. The first nanny-goat asked one of 
the men to give her the clover so that she might build a home for herself, 
and he gave it to her. The second goat asked the second man to give her 
the wood for the same purpose and he gave it to her. The third goat asked 
the third man to give her the bricks and he did so. 

Each of the nanny-goats built a house for herself from the material she 
had received from each man. Now, one day the wolf visited the goat who 
was living in the clover house, enticing her to come out, but when she 
refused, he jumped into her house, and devoured her. The second day he 
wejtt to the second goat living in the wooden house and asked her to come 
out, but when she also refused, he jumped into the house and ate her. 
On the third day he went to see the third goat living in the brick house, 
and when she did not come out he endeavoured to jump into her house, 
but in vain. 

Then the wolf tried to trick the surviving nanny-goat by telling her that 
he knew of some good grass where she could graze. She asked him where 
it was and promised to meet him there at an appointed time, but she went 
earlier, fed herself, and returned home. After the wolf had discovered 
that she had tricked him, he went again to her house. When he knocked 
at the door the goat bleated, T have eaten the grass and triumphed over 
you’. This time the wolf tried to tempt her with oranges growing in a place 
he knew about. As before she enquired as to where the place was, and 
went to it earlier than agreed. When he arrived at the place, he saw er a 
the tree. Then he said, ‘This is a black day for you, you shan’t 
me’. On hearing this she threw an orange into the distance, and while he 

was running to get it she escaped home. 

Then the wolf decided to make another attempt by asking the goat to 
invite him inside her house. She agreed, and told him to enter t roug a 
hole in the roof While he was climbing she put a bathful of bmling water 
underneath the hole in the roof, and when the wolf jumped he oun 
himself scalded and stuck in the hot water. He entreated the goat to rescue 
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him, but she left him there to die, and henceforth she lived in peace and 
tranquillity.^ 

XI 


There was once a scabby boy who was an orphan (literally one who had 
eaten all his relations), except for an uncle with whom he was living. The 
uncle had a wife who was in love with another man, and the scabby boy 
knew about this aflaij- while the uncle did not. 

One day the boy left his uncle in the field and went home unexpectedly, 
hiding himself behind the door. The lover came to sec his uncle’s wife, 
who told him that she would cook him a chicken and leave it on the shelf, 
and that he could help himself to it late that night. After the boy had lieard 
this he went to the farm and resumed his work after making excuses to 
his uncle for his absence. When the scabby boy and his uncle returned 
home in the evening the wife offered them millet bread and salt for their 
meal. Just before they started eating, a cat came along, and the boy 
pinched it till it howled in pain. The uncle asked the boy why the cat was 
screaming, and the latter replied, ‘The cat says there is a cooked chicken 
on the shelf’. Then the uncle went by himself to the shelf, and on discover¬ 


ing the chicken asked his wife why she had not placed it before them. 
She apologized, saying that she had completely forgotten it. 

This plot of the wife promising the lover special food which he could 
fetch at night, of the boy overhearing what was said, and of the uncle 
asking about what the cat said on her screaming, went on for several days, 
and on every occasion the wife managed to give good excuses for not 
offering her husband the good food. The lover, however, began to think 
that the woman was deceiving him, but she told him what was happening 
and they decided to kill the cat. On the following day the woman promised 
her lover a turkey which she would hide in the chafi'. The boy overheard 
this also, and when the uncle returned home, he was offered the usual 
millet loaf and salt. Then suddenly the boy told his uncle that he had 
forgotten to give tl^ cow its evening feed, and went to the barn, and 
delved into the chaff until he had uncovered the turkey. He dashed back 
to his uncle, telling him that he had found a turkey but that he was not 
sure whether it was dead or alive. The uncle went to see about this, ancl 
on his finding the turkey violently rebuked his wife, who again excused 
hci^elf on the ground that she had forgotten about it. ^ 

him annoyed than ever, and the wife agreed with 

him this time to take a cooked ram to his farm. But as she did not know 

cattering chaff along the path to his farm. Again the boy overheard this 
and he removed the chaff and scattered the loter’s trail, making onc lcad: 

I.V.! .-'x-y ■■.-pre.-d .cducivc 

(wolf), and lives in peace in fhe home ' 

rcprescnlaiivc of mak-fcmalc conflict. ’ according to Ench Fromm ii could be 
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ing to his uncle’s farm. The woman took the ram and followed the trail, 
but to her bewilderment she found herself at her husband’s farm. 

The wife then decided to poison both the uncle and the boy, and while 
she was telling her lover about it, the boy again overheard her. He went 
straight to the drug seller and requested him that if his uncle’s wife came 
to buy poison from him, he should sell her the dried yoke of eggs and advise 
her to sprinkle it over the cooked chickens which should be eaten for dinner 
every evening during the next week, and that this device would bring more 
decisive results than ordinary poison by the end of the week. The boy 
told his uncle about the plot, and they agreed to pretend to be dead at 
the end of the week. 

On their supposed death, people began wailing, whilst the lover came 
to console the wife, he also told her, ‘We are triumphant now, you are the 
mare and I am the horse’. Then the boy woke his uncle, saying, ‘Wake 
up uncle, before the horses trample on you’. The uncle arose immediately, 
and murdered both his wife and her lover. 


XII 


Once upon a time there was a barren wife who had always longed for a 
daughter, and she took a vow that if she had one she would call her 
‘Hab-al-ruman’. After she had borne a daughter she became jealous of 
her, and used to ask the moon on its appearing every night, ‘Who is 
prettier, I or Hab-al-ruman?’ The moon’s answer was invariably ‘Hab-al- 
ruman’. As the mother felt snubbed by such an answer, she decided to get 
rid of her daughter, of whom she was so terribly jealous; she thereupon 
handed her over to an old woman telling her to abandon her on the 
mountains. 

It so happened that after a short time the young daughter was rescued 
by the Sultan’s son, who took her to his palace and looked after her. 
Meanwhile, the mother repeatedly asked the moon the same question, and 
the moon insisted on giving the same answer. At last she asked the moon 
where her daughter was, and on learning that she was in the Sultanas 
palace, she gave an old hag some poison to rub between her daughter s 
fingers on shaking hands with her in the palace. One day when the 
Sultan’s son came to the palace, he found Hab-al-ruman dead. He then 
placed her in a chest, filling a similar chest with gold, and ordered the 
two chests to be left in the mountains. The ‘ghool’ and the ‘silowas were 
passing along one day through the mountains and found the two chests, 
Hab-al-ruman’s chest fell to the ghool, who, on opening it, found this 
beautiful dead girl, and began to wash her for burial. But during t e 
washing, as the ghool was rubbing between the girl’s fingers, she sudden y 
came to life. The ghool looked after her until she grew up, and 
her to a royal prince. By the Prince she had a boy whom the ghool snatchw 
away. The Prince was grieved, and his grief became heavier after the 
ghool had snatched away a second and later a third son. At last the Prmce 
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could bear it no longer, and accused his wife of being an ogress—a silowa 
who ate her children. To find consolation the Prince decided to perform 
his pilgrimage, and before he left for Mecca he asked his wife what gifts 
she would like from the Holy Places, and was surprised to learn that her 
request was for two boxes, one filled with sabbar, and the other with henna. 

On his return from the Higaz, the Prince decided to take another wife 
who might bear him children who would survive. This made the heart 
of his wife heavy and she would open the box of sabbar chanting ‘Oh, 
sabbar, give me patience, oh, henna, let the ghool have mercy on me’.^ 
The Prince went forward with the preparations for his marriage, and while 
the ceremony was being publicly announced, and the people sending in 
their gifts, the ghool surreptitiously brought the Princess’s three sons back 
to their mother. Immediately the children started looking into the cook¬ 
ing utensils in which meat was being cooked for the occasion, but the 
servants pushed them away, preventing them from getting any meat out 
of the utensils. The boys were annoyed and exclaimed, ‘This is strange; 
the food belongs to our father, yet servants prevent us from eating’.» 
Then the children’s mother told them to go and snatch the razor from the 
barber who was ceremonially cutting their father’s hair. Having done this, 
the sons began running towards their mother, followed closely by the 
Prince who enquired about the bo>-s. The mother told him, ‘These are 
your sons who were with their grandfather, the ghool, who brought them 
up and has now sent them back to see their father’s wedding’. The Prince 
was overjoyed on the return of his sons, and went out to the gathering 
accompam^ by his sons and cried aloud, ‘O men, those of you who love 
the chosen Prophet can turn the wedding into a circumcision ceremony’.^ 


Once upon a time a childless woman prayed to God to give her a boy 

dITtheTt TT 'u answered. One 

day the bob tail {the little boy) hid himself in the grass, and was eaten 

by his father’s cow But one day, while the cow wL abourto mr^lhe 

water wheel, the bob tail, who was now in her belly, said ‘Hush’ and thus 

stopped the cow from turning. The bob taU’s brothi told hirfather abou! 

the cow But the latter did not believe him, and accused him oflying and 

drowned h.m m the well. The father then asked his daughter to aS to 

turning of the water wheel, but she aUo complained of Se cowin the 

j .. SHOO. 

yutruduna.’ myme. al auh aish abouna, wal khadam 

■ ThU al» 'AUi yihib al yildib aaa^va* ..bar • 
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When the butcher had slaughtered the animal, he distributed it amongst 
the customers, one of whom, a woman, bought the tripe out of which came 
the bob tail. The woman was terrified of this emerging ghost and left the 
tripe, which the bob tail then took to his mother. 

On another occasion the bob tail hid himself behind a tree, whilst a 
gang of thieves were distributing their booty, whereupon he appeared 
suddenly, frightening them away. He was thus left alone to collect the 
booty, which he took to his mother.* 


XIV 

There was a family of seven brothers and their sister, whose paternal 
cousins, a brother and a sister, lived in another house. The seven brothers 
were poor, while the cousin was rich, and out of envy the brothers wished 
to do away with their cousin, but later they changed their minds and 
decided to abandon him in the mountains. One night they carried him off 
to the mountains and tied him to the back of a tigress who was with young. 
Then tliey brought the girl cousin to their house with all the wealth that 
her brother possessed. After a short time the tigress gave birth to a cub, 
and passed frequently through the village on her way to the Nile roaring, 
‘Ay, ay, there is a son of Adam on my back; ay, ay, O sons of Adam, come 
and release him’. As this roaring was heard every time the tigress passed 
through the village, the brothers realized the danger in store for them by 
these threats of the tigress, who might attack them at any moment, and 
so decided to release their cousin. One night they w’cnt out to the moun¬ 
tains with their knives, cut their cousin from the tigress’ back, and returned 
home with him. 

The unfortunate man’s sister found her brother in a deplorable state of 
health, as worms were coming out of his back, and the rest of his body 
was full of wounds. She therefore locked him in a room, and determined 
that she must make a great effort to restore his health. She used to slaughter 
a ram for him every day, and by doing so his health gradually improve . 
Feeling better, her brother asked her one day to fetch in a sword to ta e 
his revenge on his cousins, but she insisted that he was not yet fit for sue 
a task as he could not lift on his back a sack full of sand. The sister went on 
feeding her brother on his daily ram, and a month later, he succeede m 
carrying the sack, thus proving that he had completely regaine is 

strength, and was let out of the room. 

One day, a short time after his release from his confinement, the cousin 

attacked the seven brothers while they were eating and killed them alh 
but while he was about to slay their sister, his own sister intervened, ana 

told him that she would be his future wife. , 

The cousins were married, but the wife could not forget what ha 
happened to her brothers, and wanted to have revenge on her husbana 

1 Here one can also detect a pattern of an Oedipus story. 
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sister. With this aim in view, she hid two sparrows’ eggs in her sister-in- 
law’s porridge, who after eating it, became pregnant, bringing forth two 
sparrows. 

The two sparrows, intimidated by their mother, continually pestered 
their uncle’s wife. Hostilities reached their climax when one day, while 
the latter was sieving the corn, the sparrows came to scatter it all over the 
ground. Every time she said ‘Hish, hish’, to drive them away, they 
answered back, ‘Hish to you, may your face be removed’.‘ 

The husband, on his wife’s complaint, decided to get rid of the sister, 
who had to leave her brother’s home and wander with her two sparrow 
sons. One day she found a palace, and under its shade she rested, while 
her sparrow sons went gathering food for her. On looking out of his 
palace, the Prince saw this beautiful woman, whom he let into the palace 
and decided to marry her. .And by him she had two daughters. 

One day, while her brother was hunting in the mountains, he came to 
this palace where his sister was living. On asking for hospitality from the 
palace the brother was recognized by the sister, but he did not know her 
until she told him who she was. She ofTered him food and showed him her 
daughters as well as her sparrow sons. He was deeply touched and 
decided to take his sister back home, and to get rid of his wife who was 
the cause of their separation. The brother confessed his guilt to his sister, 
and told her that after all it was she who had prevented him from killing 
the girl who was now his wife, along with her brothers. The brother and 
his sister returned and settled in their home, and lived happily ever after. 


XV 


Jiha was one night sleeping outside his house, and on waking in the 
morning he found that his bed blanket, in which he had tied his money, 
had been stolen.* Jiha was very upset and waited until winter to attempt 
to get back his cover. On a very cold night in the following winter he 
invited all the village people, old and young, to a ceremonial oath-meal, 
for which he slaughtered a bull. 

People came along; everybody wrapping himself up in the thickest 
blanket he possessed. Jiha himself began distributing the meat, scanning 
each guest; if the guest were old, Jiha would say. ‘Oh, you don’t need 
meat, you have eaten enough meat in your life’, and if the guest were 
young he would say, ‘Oh, you don’t need meat, you will have many other 

until he discovered the man who had stolen his blanket; this he seized, 
^d then ^ked everybody to be off, saying, ‘You may go away now, it’^ 
only Jiha himself who deserves his own beef’. 

» ni.a lihishak. wi .agU wi^hak.’ 

refeied to asand ridiculous person. In ihc Cairo dialcc, he i. 
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XVI 

Jiha had a bull which he was fattening up to sell in the market. He took 
great pride in this, making great show of it in the village, boasting about 
the money he would get from the bull. Everyone asked Jiha to say, when 
he used to boast about his future wealth, that he would get it ‘if God wills’ 
(insha Allah). On each occasion Jiha replied: ‘There is no need to add 
this phrase, because the bull is mine, and God has nothing to do with all 
this; I shall sell the bull and get the money, whether God wills it or 
not’. 

On market day Jiha was eagerly looking forward to selling his bull and 
declared ostentatiously that from now on lie would become a rich man. 
People again advised him to say ‘if God wills’, but he refused to comply. 
He sold his bull at last, putting his money in his pocket. A thief had been 
W’atching him, and deftly stole the money. 

Jiha went off to buy some new clothes, swaggering and puffed up with 
conceit. When he put his hand in his pocket to pay the merchant he 
found that his money had gone. Then people came to ask Jiha about his 
money, and his reply was, ‘If God wills, I have lost it’. 

XVII 

Jiha had a fat bull which did not allow anybody to enter the house 
without trying to toss him. Jiha’s wife could not bear the bull’s presence 
in the house, and repeatedly asked her husband to sell it. But Jiha insisted 
that he would not dispose of it unless green grass grew on the bull’s back. 
One day Jiha’s mother-in-law came into the house and the bull kicked her 
and broke her leg. The wife became more furious, and asked other 
people’s advice concerning her husband’s bull. An old woman advised 
her that instead of filling her water tin with water from the Nile, to fill it 
with earth and green grass from the field, and to put it on the bull s back. 
This she did, and the following morning she woke her husband telling 
him to get ready to sell the bull as the green grass had grown on the bull’s 
back. Then Jiha asked his wife to heat him some water for his bath, and to 
prepare his tea before he went to the market in a nearby tovm. 

Jiha took the bull to the market, but on his way he heard the voice of a 
man calling out, ‘Oh, you, the owner of that billy-goat, come here . Jiha 
pretended not to hear this remark and passed on. But the chief of the 
robbers (for such he was) ordered three of his gang to fetch Jiha and his 
bull. The three robbers went off and brought Jiha to the Chief who 
reprimanded him for not obeying his orders instantly. Jiha apologize , 
saying that he thought that the Chief’s words were not directed to him ^ 
he had a bull and not a billy-goat. Anyhow, the thieves killed the bull, 
cutting it up into sixty pieces, and each one having a piece. Jiha entreated 
the robber chief to give him the tail of his bull as his share, which the 
Chief did. On his return home, Jiha told his wife about the thieves and 
how he managed to keep only the bull’s tail. The wife set up a wailing, 
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putting dust on her head, and taking the blame upon herself, because she 
had nagged him to sell the animal. 

Jiha, however, was determined to revenge himself on the thieves, so 
one day he disguised himself in an old woman’s dress, and repaired to 
the thieves’ cave. It was night, and the thieves were just going out on their 
expedition, when they met this old woman whom they asked to come into 
their cave to entertain their father who was a very weak old man. Jiha 
was taken round the cave by the old man after the thies es had gone. He 
showed special interest in a type ofgarroting machine, and asked the old 
man how it worked. The latter began to demonstrate, and put his neck 
into the noose, whereupon Jiha lost no time in pulling the rope and half- 
strangling the old man, beating him meanwhile with the bull’s tail, which 
was studded with nails. During the beating Jiha called out, T am not a 
woman as you see me, I am the owner of the bull’. After taking whatever 
he could lay his hand on, Jiha returned to his wife, and told her what he 
had done with the thieves’ father. 


On their return, the thieves found their father in a very poor way, and 

intended taking him to a medicine man. The next evening Jiha appeared 

in the disguise of a medicine man, declaring in front of the cave his 

unusual powers in treating all kinds of illnesses. He was taken into the cave 

to see the sick man. After consulting the stars and his beads, he told them 

that their sick father needed the milk of a deer which had only borne one 

offspring. As this was a rare animal, all the sons went out in various 

directions m search of the prescribed type of deer. When Jiha was sure 

that the thieves were a long way from the cave, he took out the bull’s tail 

Which was studded with nails, and started beating the old man again, 

^ying to him, ‘I am not a medicine man, I am the owner of the bull’. 

j u j where the treasure was kept, and on being told he 

he fnu helped himself to as much of the gold and silver 

he lound there as he could carry. 

to?o"m '^ho was a fast runner, 

lihi then ^ ^ announce that he was the owner of the bull, 

the bull ra announcing that he was the owner of 

who w!^ thieves. When Jiha. 

cave gave the^oM^ thieves were well away, he entered the 

awa; fhe r«^of ^ the bull’s tail, and took 

friend whom thev K 

only to find their fallT^ Pursued for a long distance, they returned home 
proud of the fac^ 

riches which were a hnnH gained 

wiucn were a hundred times more valuable. 


TM , VWViH 

oat the whole^’^llaee^h^t'^*^*'^^ made him an object of ridicule through- 
whole village, but particularly from one of his neighbours. Jiha 
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decided to retaliate by ridiculing his neighbour and making a fool of him. 
So one day, he inserted five pieces of gold into his lame donkey’s rectum, 
and took it to drink from the canal. After the donkey had drunk the water 
it defaecated, dropping the gold pieces, which had been inserted.^ Then 
those who were around were astonished, and every one of them wanted 
to buy Jiha’s donkey which defaecated gold, but Jiha preferred to sell it 
to his neighbour. The next day, the neighbour discovered that Jiha had 
deceived him, for the donkey did not defaecate any gold. Jiha’s answer to 
this accusation was that the donkey became sterile owing to some black 
magic. 

Some time later Jiha agreed with his wife to pretend to beat her, so 
much so that she would fall to the ground, feigning death; whereupon he 
would blow a whistle which would bring her to life again. Then, on hearing 
about this, everybody in the village wanted to buy Jiha’s whistle, but he 
sold it to his neighbour. One day the neighbour was angry with his wife 
and beat her so thoroughly that she died. He then tried to bring her to life 
by blowing Jiha’s whistle, but nothing happened. Raging with fury, the 
neighbour decided to kill Jiha, and so revenge himself. Anticipating this, 
Jiha pretended to be dead and was buried in a grave, taking a sharp razor 
with him. But the neighbour decided to get down into the grave to make 
sure that Jiha was really dead. As he was entering the grave, Jiha pulled 
him down into it and cut him to pieces with his razor, and in this way, Jiha 
triumphed over them all. 

* For a psycho-analy(ical inlcrprctaiion of symbols, the connection here between 
defaccaiion (faeces) and gold is worth noting. 
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Chapter Nine 

ADOLESCENCE, SEX AND MARRIAGE 

A dolescence as a stage of development in the individual's life 
assumes but little importance, and is unmarked by a ceremony 
Lor any other means of social recognition. By the age of thirlcctt 
or fourteen the child’s maturing of sex organs is referred to as ‘bulough— 
maturation’ (literally the stage when one reaches a peak), .‘\dolescent 
boys are sometimes referred to as unmarried men (azab), or ‘he whose 
sweat has become odorous’, or ‘he unto whom life has entered’ (kliashu 
al ‘aish). For the parents, adolescent boys and girls do not present any 
specific problems, except for the fact that they are approaching the 
marriageable age. 

In the villagers’ view, adolescence and marriage are inextricably con¬ 
nected. It is not unusual for girls to get married by the age of twelve and 
thirteen, in spite of the law which stipulates that this may not be elVected 
before the age of sixteen. This happens without oflicial registration, and 
the reading of the ‘Fatiha’ between the two parties is sufficient to sanction 
and validate the marriage. Nowada^-s, boys usually marry after eighteen, 
on fmisliing the requirements and examination connected with military 
conscription, and it is one of the youths’ misgivings against cojiscription 
that it delays their marriage, or at least provides a pretext for their parents 
for such a delay. 

According to our way of approach, it is appropriate here to discuss the 
dominant norms that are emphasized in the genetic development of the 
individual at this stage. Most of these norms are not new but they loom 
larger in this stage, while other norms are still imperceptibly reinforced. 

The first of these social norms is the emphasis on industry and responsi¬ 
bility of the maturing boys and girls. By the age of twelve or thirteen, 
boys and girls are now, with few exceptions, out of school and Kuttab. 
1 hey could be entrusted to work either in the fields or at home without 
parental supers ision, thus becoming a decided economic asset. Participa¬ 
ting in adult work, with full responsibility, provides the adolescents on 
tlieir part with a secure position in the family.* 

*For examples of such respoiuvibU- CLsks, see Qiaptcr I. 
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With this increasing share of responsibility, boj's enjoy a certain amount 
of freedom as compared with their period of childhood. They are not 
exposed to the physical punishment which is frequently administered 
during childhood, except, of course, for grave offences such as stealing 
or neglect of their work. They are also entitled to move about freely and 
to mix with their age-mates without having to account for their absence 
at night to their parents. They can sleep outside the house in the open air 
in summer, or in the guest house in winter, or go to enjoy themselves at a 
wedding or any other ceremony. 

Yet, while youths enjoy more freedom of movement concomitant with 
their assumed responsibilities, girls find their freedom more restricted 
and become more confined to the house and the neighbourhood. These 
restrictions are partly because their work is more concentrated in the 
house, and partly ‘because their breasts have grown’, a sign of embarrass¬ 
ment and shame which the girls should not be encouraged to display. 

Both boys and girls, however, are expected to give up their childish 
play and games. One can observe groups of adolescents at night sitting at 
a corner of the street or in an open space, talking or telling stories or 
riddles, while the group of younger boys are noisily at their games. If girls 
still make dolls at this stage, they are not those made of maize straw for 
play, but those to decorate their future houses, and are made of cloth. 

Although the boys’ freedom is in some ways less restricted than that of 
the girls, it does not mean that it is considerably increased. Both still have 
to maintain their social space and to observe the social norms of 
nance-submission which govern the pattern of relationship between old 
and young; both have to adhere to rules governing sex behaviour and sex 
dichotomy as will be shown later. On the whole the arc of growing up 
seems to be similar to that in Japan, represented as a curve with maximum 
freedom and indulgence allow'ed to babies and to the very old. 
disciplines are imposed after infancy, reaching the lowest point in t e 
curve of freedom just before marriage, whereupon it gradually ascen s. 

Nfarriage gives the individual acertainamountoffreedom which gra u y 

increases by having children, and later on by possessing property ^ ^ 
death of the father. On the other hand, old age, like infancy, is un am 
pered by some restrictions connected with etiquette, sexual shame, rea 
ing wind, or covering the face—in the case of women. Old women, or 
instance, can go out wearing one black garment similar to children, an 
unlike adolescent girls, who usually wear two pieces. Old men arc ^ 
to indulge in singing, which is different from that of the adolescents ana 
which is called ‘nameem’ or ‘wawat’. Children are allowed to amuse thern- 
selvcs by mimicking or imitating old people and earn admiration ro 
their parents or other boys for such imitation.' 

‘ Talking about the ‘arc of life' in Japan. Ruth Benedict contrasu ‘‘ 
arc of life’. In the latter case, to secure the individual’s cnc^etic pariicipati n 
the Americans rely on increasing his freedom of choice during adolcsccnc , 
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Summing up the first dominant norm during the adolescent stage, one 
finds that boys and girls accept responsibility for active work and are 
characterized by the elimination of play elements compared with childhood 
and submission to parental authority as an ennobling virtue. 

By the age of sixteen or seventeen the adolescent boys toe the line of 
adults, who reluctantly allow children to play their games or tell stories, 
provided they are assured of their victory in due course. The age-group 
of adolescents is interested in real issues and happenings of the village, 
e.g. disputes, ceremonies, neighbours’ gossip, the new camel or bull that 
so-and-so bought, things that their families sell or buy in the market, the 
times of sowing and harvesting. Even in their interest in stories, it is the 
Jiha type of story with its realistic touch, and those of life or miraculous 
feats of saints rather than the fables that interest them. 

The attitudes towards sex represent the second norm that becomes domi¬ 
nant in the individual’s life at this stage. It is true that sex segregation of 
children in play, the boys’ abandoning of their earrings (while girls keep 
them), starts earlier, at the age of nine and ten years, but it is almost fully 
established by the age of twelve and thirteen.* 

Sex organs now become pudenda and adolescents become careful about 
the way they sit or what they wear. The notion of shame (Ar) is primarily 
a word connoting sex disgrace or sexual infidelity. This is the first associa¬ 
tion that arises in the villager’s mind, and has been extended to comprise 
every forbidden impropriety, from a trifling breach of etiquette to the 
most serious moral turpitude’.* The first real emotional feeling of what it 
means to bring ‘ar’ to one’s family comes through the excessive shame con¬ 
nected with sex organs. Adolescent boys urinate out of sight, while the 
girls make use of a private room inside the house. Boys wear long pants, 
whereas girls wear a headcloth to cover part of their face and their breasts 
on passing by men.* For both, any conversation about sex is taboo, and 
t cy are forbidden to talk about it to their parents or to any grown-up. 
Ghastity as a moral and religious ideal implies the avoidance of any stimula- 

influence from the opposite sex, or talking about sex. 
Aaolcscent girls are not encouraged to look attractive for fear of tempting 


Q otivi luaximi .Lng the restraints upon him. The Chrysanthemum and the Su.'ordy 

^ applies, on the whole, to the methods of socialization in Silwa. 

men Tnd ghls in their free drawings used to draw a line between 

testing the contra '^«ddmg ceremony or a pilgrims* procession. In the Rorschach 
l?men Phrases such as ‘These are 

<he blot to match s.atmfni iTke ris.™"" 

I^ndon, 1912. p. 156. This word ‘ar is 
said to invoke the hein of u ^ pronounced »n Silwa which means ‘protection’ and is 
of a,n<lLnL ^ Wcstermarck. ‘L'ar or the Transference 

1907. Morocco . in Anihropological Essays presenUd to E. B. Tylor, O.xford. 

menstruation. neither women nor adolescent girb wear any special clothes for 
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men. One woman told me that a girl who beautifies herself will find 
difficulty in marriage and will have no ‘lamah’ (halo) about her to please 
her husband when married. 

During adolescence, however, the girl would be prepared for marriage 
by tattooing her lower lip and by a special mode of hair style, distinguish¬ 
able from the loose hanging hair of childhood. For tattooing the lip, a 
special woman is invited to prick the lip with a pack of needles smeared 
in black soot mixed with animal bile. The hair dressing of an adolescent 
girl and a woman is very much like that among the Sudanese women.^ 
A special woman called ‘mashata’ plaits the hair into small tresses tightly 
covering the head. This style of hair makes a firm basis for fixing her 
ornaments on marriage, which are usually composed of three golden 
disks (dinar, pi. dananeer) that dangle over the forehead, and a silver 
chain connected to the ends of the hair at the back. 

It is during adolescence also that boys show the greatest interest in 
singing, and for this purpose they form the so-called ‘circle of romance 
boys’ (awlad al hawa). In these circles, held usually in summer, on festive 
occasions, weddings and circumcision, youths give vent to their new 
interest in love. They perform by standing in a circle with one taking the 
lead by singing a song while the other boys listen. On finishing, they repeat 
in chorus the last line again and again, clapping their hands rhythmically 
till the first singer or another youth starts another song. Some of these 
songs are composed extemporaneously, while others are old ones repeated. 
The following three examples are typical of the songs sung: 

Ya bit ya um ghawaish, 
khallaiti ‘agli taish, 
nassaitini al ma‘aish, 

Chorus: Wi dmoui ‘al'ashik ‘al khaddain. 

O thou girl with bracelets, 

thou hast rendered my mind crazy, 

and hast made me neglect my work. 

Chorus: And the tears of the lover are on the cheeks. 

• • • • • 

Rakbah min foag wasil, 
tihki bil hasil, 
mafeesh adab wasil. 

Chorus: ‘Ala annabi wahhid wi salli. 

She is on the top (on the roof), 
telling what has happened, 
she has no politeness at all. 

Chorus: Say God is one and pray for the Prophet. 

> Cf. Sophie Zenovsky, ‘Marriage Customs in Omduraian’, in Sudan J^oUs and Rtcords, 
Vol. XXVI, Part ii, 1945, p. 244- 
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Wana jayi mna al Mas'accd, 
wi labis talat jalalalecb, 
wi batgallab baihin gilleeb. 

Chorus: Gol la abouy in kunt tahwani, gol la abouy. 

I was coming from al Masaeed (a neighbouring village) 
wearing three garments 
in which I was rolling, rolling. 

Chorus: Tell my father if you love me, tell my father. 


At this stage of adolescence, boys—especially those who have been to the 
Kuttab—begin to participate in mosque prayers and show intensified 
interest in religious practices. They go to Friday prayers, take part in the 
calling for prayers and the drawing of water from the mosque well for 
ablutions. A great number of youths also join the mystic order of‘Naksha- 
bandia’; they are called ‘Boys of the Path’ (awlad attarik), and their head¬ 
quarters is a room attached to the old mosque of the village. Members of 
the sect are e.xpectcd to attend the night prayers (‘isha) in the mosque, 
after which they congregate for reading and listening to mystic verses, 
followed by telling some of God’s attributes silently several times. 
This is called the mystic routine* (ratib). Moreover, on certain occasions, 
these youths perform collectively the ‘Zikr’. The performance of this 
mystic ritual involves mainly the repetitive uttering of some of God’s 
attributes aloud and in unison. The leader of the ‘Zikr’, a blind man, 
stands in the middle of a circle, while youths, and sometimes with them a 
few married men, will be standing in a circle calling out together one of 
God s names, e.g. ‘Merciful’ (Raheem), while swaying their bodies. I’his 
repetition may go on for about a quarter of an hour or so, to be stopped by 
the leader who will recite some verses of saints or some ‘mawwals’. W'hilc 
the boys are listening to this, they c.\prcss their approval and admiration, 
and they may ask for another ‘mawwal’ from the reciter before they start 
chanting another of God’s names. While those in the circle are repeatedly 
chantin^g a name of God, gradually getting into almost a state of ecstasy, 
the leader m the centre would be clapping his hands and stimulating hU 

chanting. The following are two 
examples of maw^vab sung on such occasions: 


‘Ajaby ‘ala welaid fi zikr al-Ilah zawnvad, 
elif al-Jalalah, wib salaat annabi t‘awwad. 

‘Ash gadr ma‘ash la mal wa la hawwad, 

wa la umru jalas yoam ma'ally galbahum saw^vad, 

lamma mat bayyan karamat la ‘affan wa la davAvad 


I admire the boy who has indulged in mentioning God’s name 
tophet himself to His Glorious name and to prayers fo’r the 
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and lived all his time never deviating from the right path, 

and never associating with those people whose hearts have been 
blackened. 

When he died he showed signs of piety, and his body neither decayed, 
nor was attacked by worms. 

• • • • . 

Shams al giyama danat gum ya mureed safir, 
gum jahhiz azzad min gabl al-miaad safir, 
wi gabbad al-arwah daiman al-‘ibad safir, 
as-shaib wiyya as-sigam ju lak ya fata mursal. 
wi likul umnah ata liha nabi mursal, 
ata Jibril bil burag li annabi mursal. 

The sun of resurrection is approaching, a warning for departure. 

Prepare yourself before the hour comes. 

The seizer of souls is always apparent and about. 

Grey hairs and sickness are messengers for you. 

For every nation there has been a messenger, 

and Gabriel delivered God’s message to Muhammad. 

On some occasions these ‘Boys of the Path’ go to visit their ‘brothers’ in 
another village. On their approaching that village, the heralding of which 
would be by the visitors’ chanting in unison popular verses and by beating 
on a small drum, the latter would walk out to receive them before they 
enter the village. They would offer them tea and dates and spend the rest 
of the night reciting verses or holding a ‘zikr’. 

Some of the adolescents and youths in the village do not take part in 
either the singing or mystic activities, for they are not encouraged to do so 
by their parents, and they are satisfied by only gathering in the neighbour¬ 
hood for chatting. On asking some of these boys why they did not join in 
such activities, they replied that they wanted to attend to their livelihood, 
and as they usually felt tired through the day’s work they could spare no 
time or effort for such activities. 

It must be pointed out that it is not maintained here that interest in 
religious matters is a psychological consequence of puberty and adoles¬ 
cence, or that the attitude towards sex k being learnt only at this stage. 
Such norms as mentioned earlier are being imbibed gradually from child¬ 
hood. With regard to religious matters, children start by learning about 
God’s power at an early stage, even in their play and riddles. On going to 
the Kuttab they know how to recite the major Islamic creed, ‘There is 
no God but Allah and Muhammad is his Prophet’, learn the obligation of 
fasting through the adult practice and through their own attempts to fast 
half a day, a day or more according to their capacity in imitation o 
adults. As far as sex norms are concerned, they begin to express theime 
in separate play as early as the age of eight and nine years. But with t e 
dawning of adolescence, the child finds himself awakened to the cumu ative 
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effect of social learning and to an intensified understanding of the social 
meaning of maturity. Looking at adolescence as a stage of social develop¬ 
ment and social experience, it does not differ markedly from the stages of 
childhood.^ With the increase in the physical and mental capacities of the 
growing boy or girl, he or she is expected to have fully mastered the skills 
and faithfully observed the social norms and attitudes which he or she 
has hitherto been imbibing and practising. What Fortes observed in the 
process of socialization in Taleland applies almost equally to tliis peasant 
community where the total pattern of behaviour is not built up bit by bit, 
through addition, but evolves from the embryonic form in an almost con¬ 
centric pattern of development.* In this way the norms of development 
are increasingly reinforced and intensified through institutional and social 
learning. Moreover, with the comparatively slow pace of change, the 
adolescent develops a sense of cultural assurance since he sees others going 
through experiences culturally similar to his own.* 

At this juncture it Is appropriate to mention that in some communities 
characterized by continuity of social training combined with lax and even 
social disciplines, the period of adolescence does not witness emotional 
stress and turmoil which hitherto have been considered as inevitable 
characteristics of this phase of development.'* Moreover, recent investiga¬ 
tions among adolescents in Western communities have shown that such 
symptoms ofstress and ferment are absent amongst boys and girls who have 
been reared in favourable conditions; and the conclusion is that appear¬ 
ance of such traits is neither an inevitable accompaniment of the adolescent 
stage nor an inescapable consequence of the maturing of certain animal¬ 
like instincts.® 

Some psychologists and especially Freudian analysts maintain that the 
biological changes in adolescence have a great impact on the individual’s 
behaviour.® This is one extreme, while the other is to consider adolescence 
^ purely a sociological phenomenon and merely a social experience 
involving new adjustments to social situations and relationships. Here 
adolescence is to be considered as a bio-social phenomenon, dependent on 
the cultural conditioning of the individual with regard to his maturing sex 


* M. Mead, 'Coming of Age in Samoa'; Reuter, Foster and Mead, 'Sociological 

‘n ^nurican Journal ofSodolog^, Vol. XLII, 1936, 1937, pp. 81-94. 
> So<xal and P^hologieal Aspects of Education in TaUland, pp. 42-3. 

M. Mead, ‘Character Formation and Diachronic Theory* in Social Structure— 
Essajrs PiesenUd to Radclige Brown, p. aa. 

M. Fort«, op. cit., M. Mead, 'Adolescence in Primitive and Modern Socictic.s’, in 

ed. by T. M. Newcombe and E. L. Hardey, New York. 1947. 

• w Adolescence, London, 1949, pp. 240-a. 

H.. Adolescent’, in Carmichael. Manual of Child Psychology, pp. 636-7. 

icmooral originally had a meaning which was biological, and not 

themselves wStll studio concerning the psychology of adolescence must concern 

vidual and biological process on the behaviour of the indi- 

corrclations therefore is an examination of a certain set of mental-physical 
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functions and the impact of this standardization on the basic personality 
structure and social institutions.^ In the light of this statement, the social 
disciplines connected with sexuality are relevant data, and according to 
Kardiner, of great significance in understanding the basic personality 
structure and in explaining partly the nature of primary institutions. 

It seems that in Silwa the process of socialization is similar in many 
points to that amongst the Tallensi and the Samoans, with regard to the 
continuity of the inculcated social norms and the spheres of adult and child 
activities.2 Unlike many Western societies, youth in Silwa do not express 
in their attitudes that sense of being torn between youthful autonomy and 
parental insistence on dependence. This problem docs not seem to be 
disturbing to parents and would seem abhorrent to youth who like to 
demonstrate their allegiance to their family and clan. Even if such desire 
for autonomy is occasionally expressed by boys, who on disagreement 
with their parents desert them for some relatives in another village or go 
to town to work, this is considered to be the exception, and of course such 
a desertion can never be entertained by girls. The lack of such strong 
desire could be explained by the security the youth derives from his status 
in his family and his need to be married by his parents. 

Psychologically, however, adolescent boys, and more so adolescent 
girls, impressed the writer as being on the whole timid, apprehensive and 
withdrawn. These traits stand out more clearly if compared with children s 
groups. Attitudes of initiative, self-assertion and drive seem to be the 
exception in adolescent behaviour.® In attempting to account for such 
general characteristics, the writer does not claim them to be the negative 
phase of the adolescent stage. He attributes their striking appearance to 
the cumulative effect of the severe social disciplines, and especially those 
connected with sex. The maturing of sex functions at this stage is noted 
with great embarrassment, shame and feeling of guilt by adolescents. As 
mentioned before, complete hush and excessive secrecy prevails over sexual 
matters among adolescents as well as adults. This seems to contrast sharply 
with free bodily gratification given to the infants. There is no word for 
masturbation in the villagers’ dialect. Sexual pleasure of any kind outside 
the marriage tie is condemned by the text of the Koran, as mentioned 
earlier. 

Manifestations of this excessive repression and fear of sex are obvious m 
the veiling of adolescent girls and women and the hiding of the breast 

' Richard T. SoUinberger, 'The Ck)ncept of Adolescence’, in Tht P^-chological BdUtm, 
Vol. 36, 1939, pp. 600-1. A. Kardiner, The Individual and His Society. 

* Far adolescence and puberty as treated in different societies, see also Ruth Bene c , 
PatUrns of CuHuu^ Chapter II. , 

5 1 his is the writer’s general impression and could only be substantiated by cony>rc en 
sivc recording of the behaviour of adolescents. According to Fortes, however, or 
problems of social anihropolog>', variations are of minor importance as compare wi 
the ‘'typical”. For problems of developmental psychology variations may be o t c uunos 
importance/ PatUms of Culture^ p. 8. 
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contours with extra pieces of cloth, in the downcast look of boys when 
speaking to an adult, a well-known characteristic of this stage ol develop¬ 
ment. The writer also noticed on many occasions adolescent boys who were 
either enraged or ashamed on seeing their mother sitting witli relatives 
outside the house at night, others who threw dust at their adolescent 
sisters and even married sisters when looking outside the house witliout 
proper covering, even when no man was passing by. When sisters become 
‘a shame’ in the matter of going out fetching water or rvmning errands, 
adolescent boys do not object to taking over some of these tluties.^ The 
writer also noticed an adolescent boy who, rebuked by his mother on 
the grounds of his ‘mature age’ and “the smell of his pubic hair’, flared up 
with rage and wept. This may be an extreme case, but it is indicative of 
the excessive shame and apprehension connected with sex. Obviously 
girk have not much scope for venting the pressures of sexual repressions, 
and they become more sullen and apprehensive than the boys, but not for 
long, as they arc soon to get married. This e.xcessively repressive and 
restrictive discipline over sex marks out the process of growing up in this 
community under study from Taleland and Samoa, where the attitude 
towards sex is much more permissive. 

At this juncture it is appropriate to apply Kardiner’s constructs con¬ 
cerning the effect on the basic personality structure of the way a culture 
satisfies the individual’s dependency cravings, which are biologically 
determined. It seems that this excessive prohibition on sexuality at the 
stage of adolescence is a social discipline imposed to create and perpetuate 
the attiti^e of timidity and dependence of the growing individuals on their 
seniors. To obey such a discipline is a method of ingratiation, and of 
wtablishmg conditions for being loved, protected and socially accepted. 
Thus It works as a lever which parental authority manipulates to make 
children acquiescent and dependent and as a social technique for mini- 
mizing imtiative and ambition.* These exaggerated cravings of dependency 
and consequences of the inflation of the parental image 

psychological undercurrents 
lying behind the great indifference to social change in this village as well 
as m many other similar communities in Egypt ^ 

To what extent do inordinate sibling rivalry and excessive shame and 

‘-V* -inc« his sham, al his sU..r“s 

m creates insicad 

“Insicad o/ihe sclf-L„Vdcn« ;h^ ■-'-ipauon .fdanger'. 

there appears an exaggerated idea of the cruelty of ih^fo^I/T^* 
attitude of self-confidence, the opposite of the 

increase in dependency and timidity ’ He fiirth* ‘t, together with an inordinate 

development creates cxaggerr.Td diLnden^ maintains that interference with sexual 

valuation of the boons of ipe.Scty aid ,h: erT ‘"'“S'-* an over- 

r^pressed hostility to the interfering disciplinarir 
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guilt, especially with regard to sex, produce the psychological disposition 
to sexual jealousy institutionalized in this community as well as in many 
other communities in rural Egypt? It is well known that in Egypt disputes 
over land, water and women rank as three of the most common causes 
of crime.^ This does not mean that sibling rivalry and sex prohibitions 
are the only causes, but seem to provide the psychological field for the 
moral and religious values connected with fidelity and the propriety of 
sexual jealousy. A woman is identified not only with ‘shame’ but ako 
with ‘honour’ and to preserve one’s honour is tantamount to avoid ex* 
posure to shame.^ 

These attitudes, according to Kardiner, would also help to understand 
the dichotomy of sexes and to prevent sexual jealousies from coming out 
to open hostilities. They also appear to be one of the weapons of social 
equilibrium and of preserving in-male and in-female solidarity.® 

Here it is also possible to give some satisfactory answer to the connec¬ 
tion between the nature of the community and its demands on individuals 
as represented by sexual regulations. The central and principal quality 
in a polite (muaddab) or virtuous person is his conformity to the norms 
governing sexual behaviour; the flouting of which in any manner would 
condemn him as impolite and vicious irrespective of his other qualities. 
Morality and virtue are primarily connected with stringent sexual con¬ 
trols. The villagers, although envying the city dwellers their material 
comfort, deplore their moral laxity, e.g. women’s emancipation in dress, 
love affairs, use of cosmetics, women’s participation in men’s work. In this 
community I heard of no cases of adultery or illegitimate children for the 
last thirty years, though cases of homosexuality and jokes about sexual 
pleasure from animals are not uncommon amongst the adolescents and 
young men. Stringent sexual controls are an essential agent for the main¬ 
tenance of solidarity, the cohesion and the orderly living of a group wit 
its puritanic religious code and its social organization based, among ot er 

things, on a clear-cut sex dichotomy.^ 

Whatever views may be held about the psychological problems con¬ 
nected with adolescence in Silwa, this stage is certainly the prologue o 
the full status of adulthood which is eventually attained by marriage. 
Marriage, after circumcision, marks the greatest ceremonial owasion m 
the individual’s life. The best way of describing marriage conditions m 
Silwa is to give an account of a marriage ceremony which the wn 

^Dotecn\^!LTt\ncT, Land and Poverty in the Middle East, London, p„t^fs on 

2 Cf. J. C. Flugcl, Men and their Motives, London, 1943. and 

Psycho-analysis, where he writes: ‘The uliimalc source of the fear an ^d 

all these reactions (of sexual jealousy) is the jj i,ard for him 

it is derived from the boy’s unconscious fixation on childish a«‘iud«, , 

lo “picture” a woman quite apart from another man to whom she secretly gs P 

3 A. Kardiner, op. ciL, pp. 476-7. . i. • r Mil iiarv State’, 

< Sec Margaret Read. ‘The Moral Code of the Ngoni and their former Military 

in Africa, Vol. XI, 1938. 
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witnessed, and which is t>'pical as there is hardly any variation in tlie form 
it takes. 

A is a boy who had recently been rejected for military conscription, on 
grounds of poor eyesight; he is known to be a good farmer, and a great 
help to his father. He was the eldest son in the family and felt that his 
father delayed his marriage unduly as ‘fathers usually get their first sons 
married as early as possible’. After he was rejected for conscription, this 
boy could no longer bear any delay. As the custom is, he sent ‘messengers’ 
to persuade his father to get him married, as ‘everybody was telling him 
that it was high time he got married’. On the other hand, his father was 
reluctant; he was in a quandary whether or not to proceed with this 
project; he was apprehensive that the lad might not be so devoted to his 
work after marriage, yet he felt the time was ripe for getting his son mar¬ 
ried, otherwise the boy might at any time‘bring disgrace’on the family. The 
lad’s last appeal to the father was through a messenger who pointed out to 
the father that if the necessary steps for marriage were not instantly under¬ 
taken, the boy might think of leaving the village to find some work else¬ 
where. The father gave his consent, realizing that he would have to get his 
son married: ‘There will be more “baraka” if it is done soon.’* The actual 
preparations would start in a month’s time, when the harvest was ready. 

Now a dilemma of choice faced the parents, as there were two girls 
of marriageable age in the family; one was the daughter of the boy’s 
maternal uncle and the other of the paternal uncle. It was partly because 
of the mother’s influence, and partly because of the boy’s personal inclina¬ 
tions that his parents decided to marry him to his maternal cousin. This 
afTronted the boy’s paternal uncle, as his daughter, according to custom, 
had precedence over that of the maternal uncle. This man asked the lad’s 
father for an ‘Arab verdict’ on the matter, and a formal gathering of 
relatives and some neighbours brought apparent reconciliation between 
the two brothers. They all agreed that ‘although the boy was to get 
married into his mother’s family the oil was still preserved in the house 
(zaitakum fi baitakum) and that he was not marrying a stranger’. Yet this 
slight was not forgotten and caused some tension and vituperation between 

some of the paternal and maternal relatives during the celebration of the 
ceremony. 

The date of writing the marriage contract was then fixed. The father of 
the boy and his relatives and friends went to the house of the girl’s father 
Mking for her hand for their son in the usual phrase of ‘talbeen al gurb’ 
(literally we desire to get closer to you’). Neither the boy nor the girl was 
present during this gathering for writing the contract. Before the contract 
was written, the registrar (maazoon)* enunciated the following, which was 
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repeated by the girl’s father: ‘I have married my daughter X to Y accept¬ 
ing tlic payment on which the people of the two sides concerned have 
agreed in the manner prescribed by the Holy Book and the Way of the 
Prophet.’ The contract was then signed by the two fathers as well as another 
witness for eacli side.* This was followed by the reading of the ‘Fatiha’ and 
the giving of the marriage-pa>'ment (mahr) to the bride’s father. In this 
case the amount was ten pounds paid in advance and two pounds to be 
paid later. According to the village practice, the pa^Tnent always consists 
of two parts; the greater part (usually three-quarters of the total) is paid 
over after writing the contract and is called ‘mugaddam’ (in advance), 
while the other, called 'muakhar* (the delayed), is only payable in case of 
divorce. All these procedures in the ceremony described here were fol¬ 
lowed, as usual, by a specially prepared meal ending with the reading of 
the ‘Fatiha’ and a prayer to God that He might help in making this 
marriage successful and fruitful. While all this was taking place, the girl’s 
mother and her female relatives, but not the boy’s mother or his female 
relatives, were singing and uttering their joy-cries now and again. The 
‘maazoon’ then left with his money gift from the bridegroom’s father and 
sugar and corn from the bride’s family. Thus the ceremony of‘agreement’ 
(libah) ended. 

The agreement between the two families was followed by their fixing 
the ‘niglit of marriage’ (lailat addukhla), and this followed a fortnight 
later.- In the meanwhile, the bridegroom took his weekly presents to the 
girl’s house on the market day. These presents usually consist of meat, 
sweets, fruit and similar delicacies. The girl’s mother returned the hand¬ 
kerchief on the basket in which these gifts were sent with presents of 
pigeons and flour. During his visits in this period, the boy, as expected, 
was not allowed to see the girl, being usually met by the mother and father. 
During this period also the girl’s family were preparing her house and 
decorating it. They had to build an extra room, and thus the newly-weds 
apartment consisted of two rooms, one with a completely covered roof 
with only two small holes as windows, while the front room was half- 
covered. This is a typical way of building a house in Silwa, making the 
inner room for use in winter and the outer for summer. At the same time, 
the gii I’s family were getting together her jewellery, by buying bits and 
borrowing others. 

The boy’s family bought an outfit for the girl composed of two blac 

‘ According to Islamic Law there must be two witnesses for each side to sanction the 
marriage. It must be noted here that the uriting of the contract at this stage 
an engagement ; it is religiously binding as if actual marriage had taken place. If the bride 
or the bridegroom happens to die immediately after the contract, the surM'ang partner 

is entitled to have a share in any property. u -j • Tr 

* It liiernlly means ‘the night on which the bridegroom enters in unto bridc. n 
must also be noted here that Moslems regard marriage as essentially a ciwl • 

the validity of which depends only on the agreement of both sides. See Westerm , 
Alarriage Ceremonies in Aloroceo, London, I9t4- 
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outer garments (tobs) and two colourful patterned gallabiahs. Together 
with the girl’s outfit, a tob and a gallabiah were bought for the ntotlicr 
and a gallabiah for each of the bride’s younger brothers. 

Two days before the actual night of marriage, tlic bridegroom and 
some of his male relatives and friends who were unmarried tvent around 
distributing invitations to those the family wished to invite. Those invited 
wovild be expected to contribute during the forthcoming ceremony of 
‘haircutting’ as in case of circumcision ceremonies. 

The appointed day arrived, and began with the female celebration in 
the bridegroom’s house. Women came with corn on their trays as their 
contribution to the mother who, in return, placed on the tray a loaf of 
wheat bread or a part of it and a piece of meat according to the contribu¬ 
tion received.* During this exchange of gifts which look place between the 
late morning and the late afternoon, the boy’s house looked very busy, 
but with hardly any men about. Women were singing and calling out their 
joy-cries and exchanging the good wishes. 

In the late afternoon the girl invited her friends for the jar-filling ritual. 
Accompanied by four other girls the bride took her jar to the .\ile, and on 
this occasion, as is the custom, she was allowed to linger as much as she 
liked on her journey to the Nile, provided she came back before sunset. 
On her arrival home she washed herself completely, was rubbed with 
henna and perfume by her mother and was wrapped in a woman’s cover 
(twada), her face not being seen by anyone except her \ery close temale 
relatives, e.g. mother, grandmother, maternal aunt.- She was then sur¬ 
rounded by a group of girls of her age who began cntei laining her by 
playing on the tambourine, and singing the traditional songs of tite 
occasion. The following is an example: 

How pretty is the one we arc entertaining. 

How we are admiring her. 

The snake in his hole 
has spent a sleepless night. 

He kept one eye on her forehead, 
and the other on her anklets.^ 

In the bridegroom’s house there was the preparation for the procession 
round the village to take place before the evening prayer. The procession 
wp led by some religious men beating on their drums and tambtuu incs 
while chanting hymns of praise to the Prophet. On the way, and on arriving 
at the mosque, dales and sweets were distribtued and children usually 
find such occasions most exciting when they sciamble for their booty. 

,h * k * pau-rnal uiirlc’s wife and some of her fi ieiuls h.id a row wiih 

» p * mother oser whai they ought to have received for tlicir comribuiion. 

* father lunuelf is noi supposed lo see her face. 

froin^m '* Pf“umably Uic symbol of the husband, who h.as been admiring the gii 1 
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Behind this small gathering of men and a great crowd of children, fol* 
lowed the female procession crying out shrills and singing. 

After the evening prayer the bridegroom offered a meal to those who 
were in the procession, as well as others who were invited, after which 
contributions from men began to be received in the ‘haircutting’ ceremony. 
The details of announcement of contributions are exactly the same as 
those described earlier for the circumcision ceremony. While the bride¬ 
groom or ‘The Prince’, as he is usually called on such an occasion, was 
having his hair cut, the circle of ‘the boys of romance’ was in full swing 
outside the house; other adolescent boys were engaged in mock fighting 


with their staves. 

As the contribution ceremony ended, the crowd of boys stopped their 
organized playing and singing and showed signs of excitement and 
anticipation for the next event, when the bridegroom in his best clothes, 
a dagger tied to his waist and a stick in hand, had to go to meet the bride. 
Immediately the bridegroom came out of the house, another procession 
was organized. The procession was led by a strong youth taking a camel¬ 
load of wheat, corn, lentils and beans which was to be the bridegroom’s 
provisions for three months. The bridegroom himself was amidst a group 
of his friends, who were reciting the traditional song of: ‘O God, Praise our 
Prophet; our hearts love him because he will save us from Hell. At the 
very rear came the procession of women, and the whole procession moved 


towards the bride’s house. . • j i 

As the singing and beating of the drums were heard by the brides 
people, they came out with her, face and body covered, and in the care 
of her mother and the midwife, with another girl walking beside them 
carrying candles and corn on a tray on her head. Other women and girls 
were following in a state of great excitement. When the two processions 
met, the midwife took the bride to the bridegroom. On her face being 
uncovered to see him, he was prepared to sprinkle her face with some mil 
which he had in his mouth and would expel with force.^ At this moment 
the excitement reached its peak as the boys around the bridegroom sang 
at the top of their voices, ‘The roses are blossoming. She is rightfully thine. 


she is rightfully thine.’* . 

The tension between the bridegroom’s maternal and paternal relations 

reached its highest a short time later when the traditional mock fight egan 
over the loaded camel. This fight usually takes place just in front oi tw 
bride’s house, where some boys belonging to the bridegroom s family 07 
to take the camel back to where it came from, while other boys 
bride’s family try to prevent them from doing so and lead the eame 
Ml is by no means the first time the bride and bridegroom saw each other, which m.gh 


be inferred from such a ritual. r and to 

* It is one of the signs of a ‘good man’ not to show any signs of it. 

be able to aim the milk right at the bride's face othenvise 

On this occasion, although the bridegroom did this job ^'j" paternal cousin, 

criticism especially from those who were m favour of a marriage with his paierna 
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its destination. Each of the two sides call out, ‘The camel is ours, the camel 
is ours’. On this occasion, the fight took on a serious note, the camel be¬ 
came frightened, and some grown-ups had to intervene to prevent further 
developments. After the camel had safely entered the homestead, the two 
processions, mostly of women and boys by now, proceeded to an elevated 
piece of ground to let the bride and bridegroom, who were still in their 
separate groups, see the Nile from a distance. All then returned to the 
bride’s house. The bridegroom with his selected friends, mostly unmarried, 
retired to the house built for him, while the bride stayed with her mother 
and other female relatives. The bridegroom remained with his friends till 
the morning, for according to custom he does not sleep with his wife till 
the fourth night. 

On his first breakfast, however, the bridegroom with his friends were 
served, as usual, with special wheat-cakes called in the villagers’ language 
‘kaak’, with rice pudding and tea, for which the bridegroom paid a 
pound in return. After breakfast the ‘Prince’ and his associates went to 
kiss the hands of his father, mother and greet other relatives in his patri¬ 
lineal house. This was followed by a visit to the clan’s guest house, where 
they received pots of tea from the father’s house as well as from neighbours 
of the family. Meanwhile the bridegroom’s mother received her breakfast 
from her in-laws to which her answer was a visit accompanied by other 
women taking back the trays full of corn. 

For the next two days the bridegroom was still accompanied by his 

selected friends, who shared his meals and remained at night with him. 

On the fourth night he was left alone to see his wife after dinner. Before he 

retired with her he had to offer her a pound as a ‘placation’ (ridwa) for 

her disrobing. On the following morning the boy brought a ram from his 

father’s house for a special lunch to which this time only neighbours were 

mvited; these also made gifts of money, sugar and tea, as their contribu- 

tions.i Thus, through these elaborate procedures of exchanging food and 

gifts, the bridegroom establishes himself in his matrilocal residence amidst 

his neighbours and the new marriage is thus publicly declared and 
acknowledged. 


At the end of the week, the bridegroom’s mother with some of her friends 
went to visit her son’s house, a ceremony called the ‘treading of the house’, 
since she actually went to see the rooms prepared for her son for the first 
other women who were invited or who were fulfilling their 
o igations carried their own contribution of wheat flour, pigeons and 
mon^ to be given to the bride’s mother. These contributions would be 
const ered as part of the bridegroom’s provisions and measured out by the 
tnot er-m-Iaw. The mother-in-law provided them with lunch and tea, 
tnus marking the end of the wedding celebrations. 

.end of the marriage celebrations marks the beginning of a formal 

bridegroom and his parents-in-law. Whatever 

meal takes place even if the bridegroom is married to a girl living across the road. 
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might have been the relations between him and them before marriage, the 
newly created situation makes him no longer on familiar social terms 
with them. Traditionally, to remove this ‘avoidance’ the bridegroom’s 
family should send within the first two months of marriage a ram to the 
bride’s family as a ‘reconciliation’^ 

This avoidance could be regarded as a recognition that, in the initial 
stages of marriage, much of the behaviour of the married man to the family 
of his spouse has to be modified and reoriented. Even if he is married to 
his cousin, avoidance of her parents is required as a token of respect. 
Adoption of new phrases in reference to his in-laws, house habits of reserve, 
announcing his entrance into the house, manner of dress and similar 
items of etiquette must be observed by the newly married groom. In other 
words, previous informality and intimacy are replaced by a degree of 
formality to show consideration for the new ties of marriage. 

This avoidance could also be considered as a manifestation that the 
husband, living in his matrilocal residence, feels uneasy and embarrassed 
in the home of a comparatively alien family; his ultimate home will be his 
patrilineal house to which he eventually takes his wife.* This custom also 
implies the psychological stresses involved in the new situation, where it 
is difficult to render the demands of consanguinity and affinity compatible, 
and where the support of the larger family unit has to be sustained for the 
maintenance of the newly created bonds of the individual family.® 

Nadel explains such an avoidance in a similar manner. He maintains 
that in such a situation spontaneous shame and conventionalized sexual 
shame appear combined; for these cultural features express (and prevent) 
both the embarrassment between strangers (in a kinship sense) who arc 
thrown together by marriage, and the embarrassment that springs from 
the awareness of the sexual occasion responsible for this new relationship. 

Such social procedures are implicit cultural solutions for smoothing 
transition from one state of life to another requiring concomitant adjust¬ 
ment and reorganization. 

* Although avoidance between bridegroom and parents-in-law is still strictly obscr^’cd* 

the breaking away from it docs not necessarily have to be achieved through a gi i o a 
’slaughter', but occurs quite often nowadays through the exigencies of everyday life after 
the lapse of some time. , 

» l his is the ideal course to be taken, but, as mentioned earlier, other factors, c-8- 
of space in his father’s house, the bride’s parents’ attachment to their daughter an cr 
children, might keep the husband in his matrilocal residence for years. ^ 

® This explanation is based on a similar situation referred to by R. Firth, H e,me t vfiia, 
p. 343. This avoidance lends itself to psycho-analytical interpretation in terms , 
taboo. The uneasiness in the newly created situation could also be inferred rom 
‘mock fight’ which could be classified, according to V'an Cennep, as oiie of the nti-s 
separation’, wliile exchange of gifts and the partaking of food would fall in the category o 
‘rites d’agregation’. Cf. Van Gennep, L^s RiUs d< Passage, p. 198. . ■ • 

* S. F. Nadel, Foundations of Social Anthropology, p. 352. I he psycho-analytical interf^c 
tion for such a taboo, according to Roheim, is that in this way an attempt is nia e 
separate the wife from the mother, gcnitality from oraliiy, and infantile depen cn 
Psycho- analysis and Anthropology, p. 425. 
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In Artas, the Palestiniaa village studied by Granqvist, the uneasiness 
in this stage of adjustment presents itself in a different way. As marriage 
in Artas is in the patrilocal residence, the bride, before leaving her family, 
would make demands on the bridegroom’s family and make sure that her 
family’s wishes have been fulfilled, before she is placed on the camel going 
to her bridegroom’s house. 

As for the bride, she now starts her seclusion in the house till she brings 
forth a child and is never allowed to go out and never seen by a married 
man, even her husband’s father and her married brothers. Her main job 
is to attend to her husband, to receive him when he knocks at the door, and 
to serve food to him. One of the main difficulties of newly married girls is 
their adjustment to the new situation, where they must break away from 
their previous life and assume a responsible role. The difficulties, however, 
are smoothed out in the matrilocal marriage period, where the bride’s 
mother is really the one who, behind the scenes, provides her son-in»law 
with his requirements. This attention of the mother to her son-in-law 
usually makes her unmarried sons and daughters jealous, as epitomized 
in the common saying referred to earlier. Under her mother’s supervision 
and instructions, the bride comes to learn the appropriate conduct of 
womanhood. It is probably during this period that she receives sex 
information as the occasion arises. Moreover, her previous playmates do 
not sever their contacts with her; they still go to see her and ‘have a hand 
dip of henna’ with her; but she is not allowed to join their games or play 
with ‘toys’. Other women, especially relatives, come to see her, give her 
advice and praise her ‘halo’ and jewellery. On the whole it seems that the 
girl comes under her mother’s authority at this stage more than any other 
stage of her development. During this period of seclusion the direct 
influence of the mother is undoubtedly supreme, even much more than 
the husband. The latter, in fact, is not expected to linger in his bride’s 
house. Except for his mealtimes, he should not remain iii the house except 
when he comes in late at night after finishing his entertainments with 
his friends. 


Indeed, the first year of marriage, for both the husband and wife, 
bristles with difficulties that may lead to divorce. According to my infor¬ 
mant, Mahmoud, marriages are more prone to break down during the 
first year than at any later period. This statement seems plausible, since 
during the first year especially, the economic, social and psychological 
adjustments or maladjustments not only between the spouses, but also 
etween their families, develop.* The amount of talk, gossip and vitupera- 
* Hilma Granqvist, Marriage Cendilians in a PaUslinian Village, Vol. 11 , Hekingfors, 1935, 


or a well-documcnied discussion on the economic, social and psychological factors 
ur ing ijie Moslem s nominal freedom of divorce, sec Hilma Granqvist, op. cit.. Chapter 
f official statistics the ratio of divorce per Uiousand of the population of 

years between 1942 and 1946 was 8-3, 92, 96, 8-9, 81 respectively. 
roekel Census 0/ Govt. Press, Cairo, 1950. p. 47 (in Arabic). 
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tion, especially amongst the womenfolk, might appear tragi-comic when 
they harp endlessly upon the shortcomings of the spouses, and their 
respective families. Complaints and gossip are heard about things such as 
the inability to provide the right amount of henna for the bride; or the 
bride’s family’s bad cooking of the groom’s pigeons; the quality of the 
girl’s jewellery and endless small things which reveal the difficulties of 
the adjustments of the individual family to an equally important wider 
circle of the joint family. 

The following table shows that the percentages of divorce for the whole 
country reach their highest during the first two years of marriage. 

TABLE rv 


Relation between divorce and the duration of marriage 

between 1942 and 1946 in Egypt 


Duration of marriage 

1942 

% 

*943 

% 

*944 

% 

*945 

% 

Less than a month 

4-20 

4 - 3 * 

4-46 

3*88 

One-six months 

14-60 

*5-70 

16-30 

14-50 

Six months—one year 

12-50 

13-10 

14-40 

14-60 

One-two years 

18-4 

i8-io 

2090 

20-30 

Two—three years 

I i-o 

11-90 

i 3 * 6 o 

14-50 

Three-four years 

7-55 

905 

8-34 

7-82 

Four-five years 

5-80 

4-87 

5-04 

5-53 

Five-ten years 

>5-30 

13-10 

13-70 

12-30 

Ten-fifteen years 

5-42 

523 

5-10 

4-83 

: Fifteen-twenty years 

2-42 

2-40 

232 

2*12 

Twenty years and more 

2-78 

1 2-66 

2-38 

209 


1946 


3-99 
14*20 
1305 
20-30 
13-70 
8-6o 

5-40 

11-90 


2 
2-12 


Here a short note on divorce seems necessary. The right and power to 
divorce one’s wife is part of the male ethos in this community. According 
to Moslem law (Sharia) a man can divorce his wife twice and on both 
occasions can take her back. If he repeats any formula of divorce 
times or says, ‘You are divorced threefold’ (taiga bi attalati), then the 
divorce is final; and husband and wife can only remarry on certain con- 
ditions .2 Recently, in Egypt, the threefold formula of divorce has come to 
be regarded as one statement, and husband and wife can reunite im¬ 
mediately after its utterance if they wish. 

The word ‘divorce’ is also used as a conditional oath by men to c^- 
vince others of the truth of a statement, or to force them to accept an oner 
or conform to a desire.® 

* These percentages are worked out from the Pocket Census of 194S, Govt. Press, Cairo* 
1950, p. 50 (in Arabic). * Cf. S. G. Fitzgerald, Muhammadan Law. 

^ Hilma Granqvist, Marriage Conditions in a Palestinian Village, pp. 297-6. 
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The following table shows the percentages of monogamous and poly¬ 
gamous marriages among the Moslem population in the country as a 
whole. 

TABLE V 

Percentage of monogamous and 
polygamous marriages 


Number of wives 

>927 

1937 

One wife 

Two wives 
Three wives 
Four wives 

95>8 

4-49 

029 

004 

96-86 

2-95 

0-17 

0-02* 


What docs it feel like to be a newly married bride, confined to her house, 
with the occasional temptations of stealing a peep through the holes of 
the door onto the outside world? What is her complex emotion on seeing 
her husband returning home or while serving him, washing his hands, 
watching him eat, etc.? Does she fear her first sexual experience? Docs her 
husband show an affection towards the girl in sexual intercourse? Are 
other erogenous zones used in sex? What are the overtones of small talk, 
if any, between husband and wife in the midst of the recurrent experiences 
of sexual intercourse which is one of the great pleasures in such a culture?* 
Such issues are significant to a study of the factors influencing the interac¬ 
tion of culture and personality. The writer cannot claim to give any 
substantial answer to such questions as the whole issue is taboo and it 
would be impossible for a person who is normally part of this culture to 
raise such points without endangering his prestige. 

By getting married, the bridegroom and bride have achieved the hall- 
mar of adulthood; and this brings satisfaction to one’s parents. The 

patrilocal residence is usually thought of after 
s e ears a child, and by then her mother prepares for her a special hcad- 
cover (lawada) to enable her to go out. The wife’s settlement in her hus- 
dand s house does not end her connection with her family, as it is her 
a er s home which is always opened for her as a safeguard against any 
maltreatment from her husband or other members of his family.* 

if"**' ‘ 94 ^, p. 12. 

first known fact that some newly wed husbands become impotent during their 

giolis man wnK'“ usually then called tied (marbout). In such cases, a reli- 

clothes. SomeilmA* invited to read for him, or write a charm which he wears under his 
lell him that he ha« V Vl ® friend of this married man would go and 

of pigeons friend would invite the husband to a meal 

and mcd?atora*o/a'^^A”K" *hr her father's she is known as ‘hardani’. 

situation sec Hilma council would try to reconciliaic the two sides. For a similar 

uauon sec Hilma Granqvist, op. dl., pp. 225-32. 
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Chapter Ten 

INDIGENOUS LEARNING AND TEACHING 


I T has been pointed out by some anthropologists that in homogeneous 
primitive societies, the attention is focused more on the desirability 
of learning over against the desirability of teaching.* As the cultural 
alternatives are so limited in such communities, the individual finds 
himself learning the accepted skills, habits and attitudes which every¬ 
one else agrees that he would wish to learn. The desirability of learning 
the socially acceptable modes of living is contrasted, on the whole, with 
modern societies where individuals are taught various things on which 
there is no consensus of agreement that everyone has a desire to kiww. 
This distinction between folk and modern societies reflected in the differ¬ 
ent methods of learning and teaching is, of course, not an absolute dis¬ 
tinction. For instance, in folk communities teaching does take place, c.g. 
in certain ceremonie.s, in the constant corrections and admonitions to 
children, and so on; and learning does take place in modern societies in 
the family and group situations. , 

In folk communities in general, the educative process, whether throug 
learning or teaching, is coterminous with life, and none of its situations is 
deliberately singled out or isolated for drill or special training.* In i wa 
the popular saying tends to confirm that the desire to learn is ® 

to the need of being taught: Tf the boy does not learn, time will teac nna 
the hard way.’ This is also in line with the traditions of Mosleni socie y, 
where people have been expected to seek knowledge as ‘knowledge oes 
not seek people*. Whether in search of special skills or religious enhg ten 
ment, the master did not go seeking pupils, but rather the converse, n e 
Arabic language the word for pupil or student (talib) literally means 
searcher’, he who requests and requires knowledge. 

It should also be pointed out here that folk life in Silwa has been re 
tivcly independent of the influence of the written word, and it . 

affected by it only through a small number of people who were consi er 

^ Margaret Mead, ‘Our Educational Emphases in Primitive Perspective , in The A 

Journal of Sociology, Vol. XLVIII, i943> P- ®34' 

* M. Fortes, Social and P^hological Aspects of Education in Talclana, p. 27* 
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to be specialists in transmitting to others the religious knowledge of the 
Holy Book and the pious ancestors. The oral means of communicating and 
committing to memory the accumulated experiences is the best guide for 
perpetuating the group’s tradition. It is not surprising, then, that old 
people are considered as knowing more than the young, and that, on these 
grounds, they are worthy of respect and obedience. The young have to 
wait many years before they can wield the same prestige and authority, 
for the ijtstruments of wisdom may only be acquired through the passage 
of time. It is not unusual to hear people \vho wish to assert their position 
or to impress others with their views saying: ‘I am a man who has witnessed 
both the pre-Islamic (jahiliya) and Islamic eras.’* 

Good memory is certainly a great asset and indeed highly valued in 
Silwa, and the person with a good memory is usually described as the one 
with ‘the full head’. The ability to remember names, places, events, and 
genealogies enhances the person’s popularity and makes his participation 
and consultation desirable in social activities. The emphasis on memory 
training is impressed on the child as early as its efforts to learn to talk. 
Mothers utter a few words for the child to repeat, and then ask it to go 
round to all those who may be present, and say these words to each in 
turn, and this is recognized as the best method for the teaching of language. 
One of the favourite amusements of adults with children is to test the latter 
in reciting the names of their families in genealogical order. Very fre- 

may purposely interject incorrect names to 
mislead the children. Some children between the age of three and four, 

on being asked by the writer to recite their family names, would tell him 
as many as four or five of their names (the first name, followed by the 
lather s narne, the grandfather’s, the great-grandfather’s and so on).* In 
a symbolical way, the mother encourages the child to cat pigeon’s head, 

S^a^s oflif-r of memory in later 

difficult to determine here to what extent the impor- 
Isla^i. ^en^ory and memorization has been the product of the 

necTon IhaT however, this con- 

am^lna^he ^ (research), as it was a mechanical process of 

Th^Z'^'■"8 «ernal and given, is unchLgeable. 

prelst wereZr" “d deduction from accepted 

^ of knowledge .3 A learned man 

from Adam° Thc'SswricYlu “ ^"S*'®** expression, 'I don't know him 

mainly thought of in the nariiiion f ‘I)® villagers, especially ihe older gcncraiion, is 

* It must be pointed ourth^- P^'-I^lamic and ,hc Islamic, 

no system of first names andVrnam«'?’n‘s f‘'" 

name. Unfamiliarity or resnert r^”' * ^i ** called by his first 

the first name. ^ addition of the title ‘sheikh’ in front of 

* H. A. R. Gibb. A/orfem Trends in Ishn,, pp. 64-6. 
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is to this day judged by the amount of the Koran and the number of 
prophetic traditions which he can quote, and the number of proverbs and 
maxims he can bring into the argument. It is not surprising then that out 
of some twenty learned religious men in the village, five of them are well 
known for their perfect memorization of the Koran, two for the memoriza* 
tion of many poetic verses of the Sheikhs of the Nakhshabandia sect, thus 
becoming the leaders of the order in the village, while two others are 
acknowledged as the most able reciters of verses and charms to ward off 
the ‘evil eye’. From the linguistic point of view, for the speaker to claim 
that he knows a great deal about a particular thing, event, or person, is 
for him to assert that he ‘memorizes it, or him, to the best of his memory’.* 
The writer is inclined to assume that the Islamic culture, or at least as 
it is practised in the Silwa community, emphasizes and fosters rote learn¬ 
ing, memory, and enumerative procedures. There is abundant evidence 
of this in the repetitive elements in greetings, in conversation, in the verses 
and choruses in folk singing, in the ritual of the mystical orders (zikr), in 
the need to know the ninety-nine attributes of God, and the thirty-three 
names of the Prophet, and in the traditional way of memorizing the Koran 
in the Kutlab. In this connection, MacDonald says, ‘Moslem 
was to repeat aloud until the thing was learnt that is, by heart. ey 
had observed, too, that no special thought was called for, only continued 


repetition .’2 , . 

In stating that the village culture mainly stimulates memory 
most important cognitive process one does not necessarily imp y 
people in the village have good memories. This emphasis on memo y 
could be related to what Bateson calls the eidos of a 
that a culture might have a bias for the standardization o t ® ^ 
aspects of the personality of its participants expressed m ei 
behaviour.® One is tempted here to ask a similar question ° 
by Bateson himself as to what extent this bias for amassing 

limited only to a small number of specialists. In cialists 

must be remembered that the stimulation of a small n^^^^er of spec^alis^^ 

can react on the culture as a whole; they have set this 

leaders of the village life both in religious and matter. 

it is fairly justified to conclude, as Bateson did, that t ^m-hmore 
affected by the stimulation of memory actually contribute ^ , g, 4 

than their fellows to the elaboration and maintenance ol 

1 The equivalent phrase to this in the colloquial language of the vill g 

hifd’, in classical Arabic ‘ahfaihuh hiftha*. learning has been 

* MacDonald, Aspects of Islam, New York, 191 1 - .parrot-like’ work arc 

the banc of education in modern schools. Criticisms p. ^e, Rapport Ciniral 

abundant in many of the official Governmem Reports. See ^ P ^ onOrtm 

Prisenti au Minislirt de Vlnslruction Publtque, Cairo, >9295 F-O- ^ Secondary 

Aspects of Egyptian Education, Cairo, 1929 ; Mimstry of Education, 

Education, Cairo, 1935 ' 4 ihid do 226-7. 

9 Gregory Bateson, /^aven, p. 220. Ibid., pp- / 
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The writer is however aware that his surmise concerning the stimulation 
of memory in the village’s culture is neither fully documented nor based 
on experimental data as was that of Nadel’s experiments to ascertain the 
differences in cognitive processes between the school children of the two 
neighbouring tribes, the Yoruba and the Nupe.‘ 

NIoreover, the writer cannot comment on the effect of such a cultiva¬ 
tion of the habits of rote memory on the individual’s character structure. 
That there is a relationship between the method of learning and the 
individual’s attitude towards himself, and his interpretations of experience, 
is claimed by Bateson and Mead. They maintain that if the individual is 
brought up in habits of rote memory ‘his character will be profoundly 
different from what would result from habits of learning by insight’.* 

It can also be shown than the interests and imagination of children are 
tied down to concrete things and events such as food, animals, ceremonies, 
farm work, and so forth. It was found that the majority of their responses 
to story completion, free drawings and in Rorschach testing were highly 
impregnated with concrete realism.* One cannot fail to notice that both 


* Nadcl, from his cxpcrimenis with story recounting and resj>onscs to pictures on some 
children of those two tribes, concluded that a people possessing a highly developed realistic 
art and drama, and a rich, complicated, and rationalized religious system, is characterized 
in the field of psychological reaction by stress on ration.al elements, logical cohesion, and 
strongly pronounced meaning-oriented approach as to what is presented to them. On 
the other hand, a people whose culture lacks such art and drama and whose religious 
beliefs arc centred round abstract and impersonal principles, arc psychologically different 
in the sense that they arc more detached and inconsequent in oltecrs-aiion and memory, 
cnumeraiivc, more sensitive to spatial and temporal arrangement, stressing unity of 
situation and emotional tone rather than facts and meaning and rational consistency. 
‘A Field Experiment in Racial Psychology’, in British Journal of P^chology, Vol. XX\’l 11 , 
1937-fi. PP- I 95 - 2 H- 

R. FI. Thouless, experimenting on the perception of twenty Indian students and a group 
of British students, concludes that the former group showed a significantly greater ten¬ 
dency towards ‘phenomenal regression’ to the real object than the latter group. For 
instance, in the case of the Indian students there was greater tendency for circular objects 
inchncd to the obserxer to be drawn as wide ellipses, for parallel-sidcd objects with the 
sid« receding from the obsc^^•e^ to be represented as parallel, and for objects of the same 
real size at different distances to be drawn with very little difference in size. ‘A Racial 
Dtffcrcnce in Perception’, in Journal of Social P^cholagy, Vol. IV, 1933, pp. 330-9. 

Gregory Bateson and Margaret Mead, The Balinese CharacUr, p. 84. 

For typical examples of story completion and Rorschach responses, sec appendices. 

M to free drawings, the writer has on two occasions asked pupils in the compulsory 
school to draw whatever they wanted to. and the following is a list of the subjects drawn: 
oranges, girls cas ing baskets on their heads, a boy tending sheep, a car and a palm tree 
LS . 1 ^ a donkey and a car behind him, a girl feeding a chicken, fish, a car with 
people gathered around tt, palm tree and water, two bo)-s racing on donkey back, ducks 

h ® ^ a man cutting sugarl 

"•‘"'bing a palm tree, a girl beating a tambourine, a ceremonial proceiion 
near the mosque, a farewell procession for a pilgrim. 

Pl« i'n'JheS ’'*"'^*^'^' children about their drawings, none of them told me of any 

Idrei ^ dr representative of things and concrete events. The 

childrens drawings were characterized by the almost entire absence of’landscape 
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children and adults have their feet firmly established on the ground, and 
fancies of imagination are neither encouraged nor desirable. 

My informant, Ali, told me a point which is relevant to this question 
of imagination. He said that one should not think in terms of‘if’or ‘as if’, 
as according to the prophetic tradition, ‘ “if” opens the path for the Devil’s 
advance’. It is also interesting to mention that the classical Arabic word 
for imagination (khayal) is used in the village to denote ‘shadow’, and docs 
not refer to a mental process, except, of course, to some literate persons. 
This docs not mean that some children are not imaginative, and they arc 
recognized by other children who may sometimes sneer at them by asking 
tlicrn to relate some of their fantasies (literally pinches). Children would 
tell you that such flights of fancy run through certain families. Adults, 
however, do not expect children to use, much less exercise or enrich, their 
imagination as this would hamper their social and economic maturity. 

In discussing tlie formal educational institutions in the village at the 
present time, the Kuttab comes first in importance, as it is the indigenous 
scliool for memorizing the Koran. The word ‘Kuttab’ is an old Arabic 
word, connected in its etymological derivation with the word ‘kitab’ 
(book), being the place where the Holy Book is learnt. The educational 
ideals and methods of this institution arc mainly influenced by the Islamic 
tradition of learning, an example of which is the advice given by the Caliph 
Harun al Rashid to al-Ahmar, the tutor of his son, al-Amin, in wliich 
he said; ‘O, Ahmar, I have given you the child of my blood, the fruit of 
my loins, and given you power over him, and made him obedient to you; 
therefore prove worthy of this position. Teach him the Koran, History, 
Poetry, Traditions, and appreciation of eloquence. Prevent him from 
laughing except on proper occasions. Accustom him to respect the Sheikhs 
of the Hashimite family, and to offer a place to the military commanders 
if they attend to his council. . . . Do not be too kind to him, or he will take 
to idleness. Improve him kindly, but if that will not suffice, you can treat 
him harshly.’^ 

Another example would also serve to illustrate the content and method 
of Islamic education. This is taken from the instructions given by Amr 
Ibn ‘Utbah to the tutor of his sons: ‘My sons will be deeply influenced by 
you: favour what you do, and abhor what you avoid. Teach them the 
Koran, but without wearying them of it, recite to them what is good in 
traditions, and chaste in poetry. . . . Teach them the virtues of wise men, 
and keep them away from women’s conversation.Whether with private 


content and of ‘perspective’ in technique; with persons walking sideways in the ancient 
jyptian D 
For si ini I 


• • • • • # A 

Fjrvptii'^n lra<Ii lion of drawing. . w 

liinilar results about free drawings, sec Margaret Mead, Cremng up in New Guinea, 


p. 12. 

* A. Ibn Khaldoun, al-Mukkndimah. Cairo, p. 309 (Arabic). .^ 

* A. Shalaby, ‘History of Moslem Education' (Ph.D. Thesis, unpublished, Cambridge 

University, 1950). 
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tutors or in the Kuttab, the most important content in learning is the 
memorizing of the Koran as the basis of all other knowledge. The Kuttab 
has been, and is still in many remote villages in Aswan, the institution for 
religious learning, in which children learn part or the whole of the Koran, 
to be able to use this knowledge for their recitation and prayers, and the 
observation of correct ritual and prayer. The learning of reading and 
writing was always secondary to this all-important aim. 

During the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries a great number of 
Kuttabs were financed by the revenue derived from charitable founda¬ 
tions called ‘\Vakfs’.‘ It was not until 1906 that these schools felt the impact 
of the central Government authority. In that year the Kuttab was 
organized, and a system of inspection and awards was worked out in 
accordance with which Kuttabs satisfying the oflicial recjuircments could 
avail themselves of it. The aid was dependent upon daily instruction in 
the three R’s, together with religious teaching, combined with a report of 
the Ministry of Education Inspector as to the general conditions of the 
Kuttab.2 Later on, private awards were given to those boys who could 
satisfy the Inspector in an oral examination that they had learnt all the 
Koran by heart. 


In Silwa and its neighbouring villages, there is only one aided ‘Maktab’, 
which is the official name for a recognized Kuttab, besides the other 
five unrecognized Kuttabs.’ It is significant to note that four out of the 
six Kuttabs arc attached to, or situated very near, a mosque, and the 
fifth is adjacent, and connected with a clan’s guest house. Apart from 
the obvious connection between the mosque and religious learning in the 
Kuttab, such a proximity between the Kuttab, the mosque and the 
clan guest house enables the Kuttab boys to fetch water from the wells 
of the mosque or the clan guest house to be used for drinking, or for clean¬ 
ing their wooden tablets. Out of the six Sheikhs running the Kuttabs in 
Silwa, three arc blind. The Kuttab building usually consists of two roonts 
with a raised dais in each room for the Sheikh. There is hardly any equio- 
ment, except the Sheikh’s prayer mat, and the wooden tablets on which 
the boys write their Koranic assignment. The aided Kuttab is, however 
an excepnon, as it has wooden seats, desks, and a blackboard, and is 
whitewashed. Ail the Kuttabs. except the aided one. are confined to 
boys. Only recently have some girls begun to attend the aided Kuttab 
as attendance at It exempts both boys and girU from going to the com¬ 
pulsory school. In fact, throughout the history of Moslem Egypt the 
keenness on teaching g.rls the Koran has never been so strong he 

case of boys. MacDonald mentioned, however, that there are records of 


to tht History of Education in \fod,t„ A' 

M:““r , .c, 
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learned women \\ ho had finished a Kiitial? course and proceeded to a 
higher educational course in ciilier al-A/har or the College Mosques 
(Madrasah); but their numbers tvere very small in comparison.’ I was 
told by one of the Kiiitab Sheikhs that some of the pious ancestors 
recommended that women should only know a few chapters of the Koran 
to enable them to say their prayers, and also to learn particularly Surat 
al-Xur.- He went on further to say that Imam Malik thought it inadvisable 
to teach reading and writing to girls as well as to the sons of‘tyrants and 
oppressors’.® 

The following is an account of how a boy spends his day in the Kuttab. 
The day begins always before sunrise and the first boy who arrives in the 
morning opens the Kuttab door with the ke\' which is usually hidden 
underneath the door or outside the threshold. The Sheikh (always called 
by the boys ‘Our Master’)* arrives later, usually after sunrise; until his 
arri\ al, the boys tvould be busy reciting their assigned portion of the 
Koran which they had written on their wooden tablets the day before. 
On the Sheikh’s arrival, older or more advanced boys would one by one 
hand over their tablet to the Sheikh and go on reciting what is written 
on it, and on satisfying the Sheikh as to their proper and accurate 
memorizing, they would be asked to clean their tablets and proceed to 
the next assignment. The same procedure is followed with the younger 
bo>s. Those tvho have failed to satisfy the Sheikh by forgetting sentences 
or hesitating in the correct pronunciation would be asked to go on repeat¬ 
ing their assignment to be heard again by the Sheikh later on. In his work 
in the Kuttab, the Sheikh, especially if he is blind, relies a great deal on 
one or two monitors (‘areef). 

After proving that they have learnt their assignment, the boys are asked 
to wash their tablets with water, the drops of which must fall into a pot, 
and not be allowed to fall on to the ground as they contain the dissolved 
words of God on which no one should tread, as this is considered to be 
sacrilege (haram). This also applies to the tablet itsell when the assignment 
is written on it, and a boy who drops it on the ground has to kiss it m 
respect. After washing the tablet with water, however, thus removing the 
previous writing, a layer of whitish clay is put on it to render the surlace 
fit for writing again. The ink is made by the boys themselves, by mixing 
fine oven soot with ground roasted nuts of a gum tree together wi 
some gum. This mixture is left for some time to brew before it is actually 


> D. B. MacDonald.pp. 293-4. 1, wi.h nre- 

» On looking up this Koranic chapter, the writer found that ,t mainly dealt with pre 

ventive measures against fornication and slander, and related the siory ^ ^ 

Prophet’s wife, when she was slandered by cncimcs, and how God revealed 

^^'aThc^^^hcT'hld no opportunity of checking the truth of this statement attributed to 

* The Kuttab Sheikh is usually called by this title, 'Our Master’, 
ally the illiterate people—sec Taha Hussein, a!-/\xyam (An Egyptian Chiidh )• 
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used. The pens are made out of maize stalks, the end being sharpened to 
a point by a razor. This point is then divided in the middle. 

After the tablets liave been dried in the sun the time for writing the new 
assignment comes. Monitors gather the boys around them and dictate to 
them, either from memory or from a copy of the Koran, what they should 
write. The monitor dictates to each of his pupils in turn, a sentence at a 
time, and so comes back to the first one, and this continues until the 
dictation is finished. Some of the beginners do actually use the tablets for 
writing without actually knowing how to write, although they might be 
able to recite the alphabet. What really happens is that the monitor 
manipulates the hand of his pupil on the tablet, or he may write the lines 
with his fingernail on the tablet, asking the young boy to trace his writing 
with the pen. He then asks each of the boys to read back to him what 
he has written, .-\ftcr this the monitors themselves start writing their 
assignment, which they should read to the Sheikh seated at liis feet. 

All this takes place in the morning (until about ten o’clock), after 
which the children are allowed an interval for breakfast. They go liome 
for this and return after a short time to resume the second working period, 
which lasts until noon, and during which the boys will be reading their 
written assignment under the supervision of the monitors.* Sitting facing 
the walls, with their tablets in front of iliem, the boys will be reciting alouci 
their set texts and swaying their heads and bodies forwards and backwards. 
The babble and din of the Kuttab is the sure sign for the Sheikh that it 
is busy and hard-working, for immediately the din dies down, the Sheikli 
will incite his boys to raise their voices and get on with tlicir work. If the 
boys persist in any disobedience, the Sheikh would use his slick, layii^g 
about him without e.xception, hitting their backs, whercvipon their voices 
would rise and go again at full pitch. This repetition continues until noon, 
when the Sheikh claps his hand.s, letting the boys go for their lunch. 

After the lunch recess the boys return to the Kuttab, each carr> ing a 
loaf of bread for tlie Sheikh. This has been selected by the mother as one 
of her best-baked loaves. Some children do not take loaves with them, but, 
as a result of an agreentent between the Sheikh and the father, the farmer 
receives a stipulated amount of corn at the end of each harvest. The loaf, 
however, is a token of the teacher’s work, and ideally, he who teaches the 
Holy Book is not expected to ask for a remuneration. In fact, the Sheikh 
receives m addition to the daily loaf certain gifts on various occasions, 
such as when the boy finishes his alphabet and begins to write the fust 
chapter of the Koran, at the end of each section (juza) and so on. He also 
receives a while garment, in addition to other gifts, when the boy finishes 
the whole of the Koran. 

The first part of the afternoon work in the Kuttab is taken up with 


I -1 


noi Kuttab i5 not regulated by the hour, but is usually Axed either by the 
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more memorizing of what was written in the morning, irrespective of 
whether the boy has actually learnt it or not during the previous period. 
The latter part until the afternoon prayer (‘asr) would perhaps be occu¬ 
pied with revising the previous assignments. This is mainly co-operative 
work where groups of children are formed, according to the level of their 
advancement in their learning. On other afternoons, instead of such revi¬ 
sion, boys may practise penmanship by writing out the alphabet, or copy¬ 
ing out the prophetic tradition. 

Such is the procedure followed every day in all the village Kuttabs, 
except on Thursdays, when boys leave the school after the morning break 
and take Friday as a holiday. On Thursday morning the boys do not 
write any new assignment from the Koran, but spend the morning either 
listening to readings from the Prophet’s life and trying to learn some of 
the poems in his praise, or by imbibing some religious teaching, such as 
lustration, prayer ritual, and Islamic obligations. This might be followed 
by a general sweeping of the Kuttab floor in which everybody takes part. 
Thursday morning alwavs ends with a congregational prayer which is said 
firstly by the older boys, and then repeated by tlie rest. The text of the 
prayer is as follows: 

O, our Lord, O, our Lord, 

Who listens to our petitions, 

By the sanctity of Mohammed, 

Frustrate not our hopes, 

Mohammed is the son of Abdullah, 
and the reader of Allah’s Book, 

As the Holy One in Paradise, 

Calls us to enter into his company 

Where he will give us the drink as wc shall give unto him 
From the Springs of Paradise, 

O, our Sheikh (who is present), may God forgive his sins, 

For us and for him, the door of Paradise, 

As the door of Paradise is (prepared) for the Moslems 
And the door of the Fire for the Unbelievers, 

After this is finished, they all recite together: 

O, our Mustapha (one of the names of the Prophet), accept our 
petition, 

And teach us knowledge, and increase in that abundantly. 

I’his prayer will be followed by the Sheikh’s exhortation to all the boys 
to be obedient to their parents, revise at home those parts of the Koran 
which they have already learnt, not to play idly in the streets, and to the 
older boys to attend the Friday prayers in the mosque. Then 
will be read by the Sheikh; and the boys, after kissing the Sheikh s hand, 
go home or straight to the field. 
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This is the normal routine of the Kuttab, one which has now been 
challenged by the compulsory school which does not allow any boy be¬ 
tween seven and twelve years old to attend the Kuttab for a full day, 
and at present only those who are less than seven or over twelve can 
afford to remain in the Kuttab for the full day. In spite of this some of the 
compulsory school boys attend the Kuttab early in the morning where 
they write their Koranic assignment before going to the school; some of 
them bring their loaves of bread at lunch-time for the Sheikh, and spend 
about an hour after the end of the school day in the Kuttab learning the 
Koran. 

The Kuttab is not merely an educational institution for the boys. 
Adults also visit it to consult the Sheikh about certain religious matters, 
to have a letter written, or a charm supplied against the evil eye, or just 
to listen to the Koran being recited, or even for an ordinary chat. They 
have free access to the Kuttab, sitting outside or in the outer room, or 
they may enter it to ask the Sheikh’s permission to take away their boy 
temporarily for some pressing errand or task. One occasionally sees adults 
bringing food or tea to Kuttab children as a ‘karama’, or to invoke the 
boys’ purity in asking God to fulfil one of his wishes. The Kuttab boys 
arc supposed to combine the innocence of children with the ‘baraka’ of the 
Koran, and hence their prayers are usually answered by God. Parents go 
to the Kuttab to complain to the Sheikh about the misdemeanours of 
their sons, whereupon the Sheikh would give the boys concerned a lesson 
on tlie importance of obedience to parents, or threaten them, or even 
thrash them in front of their parents. The method of discipline in the 
Kuttab is that of jus JIagelli. In cases of serious offences such as offending 
one’s father or swearing at religion, or mentioning the mother in swearing, 
two strong boys would hold the offender’s feet in a turban (usually the 
offender’s turban if he wears one), and lift them in front of the Sheikh, 
who would administer the striking as he deems fit. The corporal punish¬ 
ment administered to the children by the Kuttab Sheikh is almost 
universally accepted by the villagers without complaint. During my stay, 
there was only one occasion on which one of the villagers lodged a com¬ 
plaint against the Sheikh to the police, accusing the former of unduly 
thrashing his son, and this, according to the Sheikh himself, was the first 
event of its kind in his lifetime. Since then none of the Sheikhs has 
accepted that boy in his Kuttab. 

The Sheikhs are indeed highly respected in the village, for they not 
only teach the boys the Koran, but derive their status from the fact that 
they are the perpetuators of the Holy Book giving enlightenment to the 
people on religious matters. In Silwa and its neighbouring villages, the 
leaders of the rnosque prayers (Imams) are always Kuttab Sheikhs,’and 
people seek their advice if they are in doubt w’hether a particular action 
or deed is in conformity with religious injunctions. Some of them also 
recite the Koran during the nightly celebration in Ramadan and at 
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mulids , weddings and funerals. They are never addressed without the 
prefix of‘Sheikh’. 

In evaluating the educational aims of the Kuttab, one must remember 
the purpose of such an institution in a community like Silwa, and its aims 
in Egyptian society in general during the eighteenth century for instance. 
The piesent Kuttab in Silwa fulfills the task demanded of it by the people 
in maintaining the standards of Islamic learning in which the memorizing 
of the Koran comes first and foremost. Indeed, the religious and moral 
ideals of Islam have determined the scope of Islamic education. For the 
Greeks, education was part of politics, for the Moslems it is part of a 
comprehensive system of theology'. For the latter the object of education is 
the salvation of the soul and not the control of nature and society.^ 

To expect the Kuttabs to prepare children for practical life or to teach 
them arithmetic, drawing, or rhythmic movements, according to some of 
the modern critics of these institutions, is to assume modern standards 
and social demands in a society which by its very organization does not 
require its schools to provide such activities. This is the task of the parents, 
and is to be learnt through life itself. It must be emphasized here that 
children are sent to the Kuttab voluntarily and they themselves are not 
averse to attending it to learn part of the Koran. Indeed, the alternative 
is for the children to work hard in the fields. The Kuttab Sheikhs are 
fully aware of the drawbacks of the educational system in the village at 
present. They see that the learning of the Koran by the children is inter¬ 
rupted by compulsory schooling, that parents do not leave their children 
undisturbed in the Kuttabs but frequently withdraw them to help at 
home or in the fields. They also complain that fewer bo>’s remain in 
the Kuttab to go through the Koran again, after they finish the first 
time, and thus they forget it quickly. Nevertheless, in spite of what one 
may say of the Kuttab, it is evident from the opinions of the villagers 
that one cannot ignore the strength of the religious motive that renders 
this educational institution an integral part of the community. Practically 
every family in the village witli more than two sons would like, as an 
ideal, to dedicate one of them ‘to the cause of knowledge’ (Ilm). More¬ 
over, one notices that it is usually the younger brothers who attend the 
Kuttab, as the older brothers are more often needed for father’s aid in 
farm work. Vet it is not unusual to hear of a man taking a vow to send 
his first son to the Kuttab, for this means an economic sacrifice for the 
sake of ‘baraka’, emanating from learning the Koran. Sending the youngest 
boy to the Kuttab is considered as a way of showing parental affection 
for the last born, by sparing him the arduous tasks of working in the fields. 
Blind boys find in the Kuttab a place where they can absorb themselves 
in learning the Koran, and it is mostly these blind bo>^ who remain m 

4 4 

* Sec for example ihc uxi lings of Al-Ghazali, /h^a^u/tdm-Mtn (Boulak, 1872); Az-Zamuji| 
Ta 'Urn cl Mufa'allim Wa Tarigct ct^tc *aUum (translated by C. E- von Grunebaum and 
Theodora M. Abel, New York, 1947). 
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the Kuttab until they finish memorizing the whole ol it. It will be shown 
in the next chapter how the role of the Kuttab nas been seriously chal¬ 
lenged by the modern system of schools. rv. , L 1 J- 

In addition to the Kuttab, the village mystic order of Nakshabandia 
must be considered as an organized educational institution for adolescents 
and young men, where they enjoy comradeship of ‘The Path’ and learn 
religious and mystic practices, stories and verses.* 

' Sec Chapter IX. 


Chapter Eleven 

EDUCATION AND SOCIAL CHANGE 


FTER reviewing the indigenous aims and methods of learning 
r % and teaching, wc turn now to the modern system of schooling 
-^which has afierted the village as a result of the national educa¬ 
tional policy. This type of schooling is represented in the two schools of 
the village, the compulsory and the primary school. 

The compulsory school was established by the Provincial Council in 
1925. In discussing the village compulsory school one must inevitably 
touch on educational problems at the national level. Compulsory schools 
were established to meet the long-felt need for mass literacy. The ‘Egy'ptian 
Constitution’ promulgated in 1923, declared in Article 19 that elementary 
education should be free and compulsory for all boys and girls. Accord¬ 
ingly the Ministry of Education planned to put this article into effect. 
The Ministry’s scheme rejected the Kultab as completely inadequate to 
cope with the problems of illiteracy, and of no educational value. Hence, 
new schools, called ‘compulsory schools*, had to be established. The period 
of compulsory education was to be for five years {from seven to twelve 
years old) on a half-day basis. The object of this programme was to 
benefit tlte maximum number of boys and girls. The time limit for com¬ 
pleting the programme of compulsory education by providing a place for 
every child and thus abolishing illiteracy was fixed as fifteen years, and 
was extended later to twenty years.* The scheme was based on the par¬ 
ticipation of the Provincial Councils with the Ministry of Education, the 
former to be responsible for the sites, buildings, furniture and equipment; 
the latter for the staffing and administration. In 1933, owing to the difficul¬ 
ties entailed in the previous programme, a new education bill was passed 
to ertforce attendance between the ages of seven and twelve, thus reducing 
the period to five years instead of six, and still on the half-day basis. Only 
those who siifl'er from physical or mental diseases, or those who live more 
than two kilometres from the nearest school, are exempt. The law a so 
stipulates that the child’s parents or guardians are responsible for his 
education in a compulsory school, if he is not receiving education elsc- 
* Al-Kabbani, Siasat al'T’alim fi Mist, Cairo, 1945. pp- 9 “*° (Arabic). 
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where. In default of compliance or in the case of the continued absence of 

the child, its parents or guardian arc to be notified, and are liable to hne 

or imprisonment. , t • r 

These were the main laws governing the compulsory school in Egypt 

until 1948, and the village school was on a half-day basis up to that year, 
boys attending school in the morning, followed by the girls in the after¬ 
noon.^ There are usually four classes in the school building and three 
other rooms, one for the staff and two for stoi cs. The number of school- 
children during the year 1950-51 was 138 in the four classes. According 
to the official records the numbers of children of the compulsory school 
age for the last seven years were: 

TABLE VI 


Children of the compulsory school age 
in Silwa (1944-51) 


7 'ear 

Total 

Bo^s 

Girls 

•944 

•54 

77 

87 


98 

50 

48 


98 

45 

53 


97 

48 

49 

1948 

•31 

60 

7 » 

'949 

47 

26 

21 

1950 

61 

38 

23 

• 95 ' 

77 

5 ‘ 

26<« 


The school, however, has only places for 150 children of all ages, and 
thus there is scope for some parents to compete for appeal either to the 
Omda or the headmaster at the beginning of the year to exempt their 
children from schooling or to withdraw them on grounds of lack of space. 

As to the staff, the school has between three and four teachers; two of 
them at present are from the village itself, and the teachers arc either the 
products of al-Azhar, the theological University, or the Elementary 
Training College (four to five years’ course). The main requirement for 
entrance to the latter at the age of fourteen is the memorization of half 


It is indicative of the male-female ethos that boy-s should attend school first, and even 
at prwni when the school is full, and the classes are mixed, the boys sit in the front, svith 
th^c^rls at the back of the class. This reflects the different sex norm guiding the behaviour 
o the villagers in comparison with mixed education in the modem Egyptian Universities 
where, for irutance, girl students sit in the front and the male students sit behind them, 
yet there IS no real mixing in the lecture rooms. The front rows are normally reserved for 
general tendency is for the girls to keep to these rotvs. 

The number of children eligible for compulsory school in 194(1, 1950 and 1951 is 
wmparaiively low because of the very high death rate amongst boUi children and adulu 
between 1941 and 1943 as a result of the malaria epidemic. 
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the Koran ai least, and tlie passing of an entrance examination in Arabic, 
arithmetic and drawing. 


Vet compulsory education in Silwa, and probably in the rest of the 
country, has not been fully accepted by the rural people, and on the whole 
has been a failure, both quantitatively and qualitatively. I have not met 
any one of the villagers in Silwa who was enthusiastic about the educa¬ 
tional role of the compulsory school. Although the compulsory school 
teaches parts of the Koran and includes religious instruction in its curricu¬ 
lum, the villagers do not think that it has the proper religious atmosphere 
which the Kuttab on the other hand provides. In spite of the fact that 
the teachers themselves arc respected by the villagers, the latter quite often 
refer to the school as ‘that place where they teach “wazan” the first 
word in the reader. In the emotional overtone of ridicule implied in the 
word ‘wazan’ the villagers themselves have diagnosed the main weakness 
of the compulsory school which confines itself to the teaching of the three 
R’s—religious instruction, drawing and poems and songs in the classical 
Arabic (nashecd). Even for the children themseh es, the compulsory school 
seems somewhat exotic, being the place where they learn drawing and 
singing. On the whole, the acceptance ofschool as a contributor to the village 
life has been vitiated by limiting its scope to abolishing illiteracy, and by the 
irrelevance of its aims and methods to the actual life of the villagers. 


It is not surprising, then, that the villagers consider the sending of their 
children to the elementary school as a waste of time, and try by every 
means to evade attendance. I have seen qtiite a few names on the list of 
those eligible for compulsory schooling after which the village Omda or 
Sheikhs have signed a declaration that a particular child has left the 
village for an unknown place. The problem of regular attendance is, o 
course, a ballling one, both for the teaching staff who keep notifying the 
parents, as well as the police courts.’ The dilemma of the two teachers 
from the village is most acute since they usually find themselves torn be¬ 
tween their ofiicial duly and their obligations in handling cases of absentee¬ 
ism from the school. This, in fact, creates a lot of friction between t e 
school teachers and the villagers. Parents come to the school tr)ing to 
make excuses for their children’s absence, or to withdraw them from it 
for the rest of the day for a pressing task as if the children were in t c 
Kuttab. It is interesting to note here that according to the sc oo 
records the attendance has certainly improved in the village schoo 
the provision of a midday meal for the school children, a scheme " ic 
started in 1942 and was in operation in Silwa in i 947 ' present, it is 
applied throughout all the compulsory schools in the country. 

* The staiistics of the ElerTirni.'»r\' Education Department show that 
average attendance in compulsory- schools in the whole country was about 00 per 

the total registered numbers (Al-Kabbani, op. cit., p. 33). In the village, a ^ 

school, or from the Kuttab, is extremely high during weeks of irrigation and time o 
when there is much work to be done in the fields. 

* The following is a list of the items of food provided to a child per week: 
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However, many of the benefits of compulsory education have been 
vitiated by the policy of cheap education for the poor. The theory and 
practice of compulsory education makes this quite obvious. Theoretically, 
the main purpose has been to train the child in the three R’s, and to 
enable him to understand and to appreciate those principles of social 
life compatible with his own position, and to lead a good and contented 
life.* In practice, the mark of poverty is even more obvious, comparing 
the building equipment and teachers’ salaries of compulsory schools with 
those of primary and secondary schools. Up to 1948, the latest year for 
which statistics arc available, the appropriations for compulsory elemen¬ 
tary education never exceeded 30 per cent of the total expenditure on 
other types of schools, while it amounted to almost 70 per cent in other 
countries such as France, the Netherlands, Ireland and England, bearing 
in mind, of course, that most of these countries had finished a long time 
ago with the initial expenses on building and equipment.- On the other 
hand, about 10 per cent of the educational expenditure in Egypt in 1936 
was devoted to higher education at the University level, while the cxpencli- 
ture in the European countries previously mentioned amounted in the 
same year to 4 per cent and 6 per cent at the same level. The year 1936 
is not an unusual one, as it represents the proportion of educational 
expenditure which is one of the main reasons for the top-heaviness of the 
Egyptian educational system, or as it is usually branded, ‘the inverted 
pyramid’.* 

Thus to throw the blame of the failure of the compulsory school on to 
the apathy of the fellah is to make a confusion of issues and an easy way 
out for those who do itot think that education is a commodity to be sold, 
and that such a commodity must be desirable, useful, or appealing in 
some ways to the customer. Up to 1948 the compulsory elementary school 
was a separate world in two respects: separate from the real life of the rural 
population, and separate from the other types of schools which command 


lUm of food 


Bread 

« 1 

190 

While cheese 

♦ % 

10 

Tomatoes 

% • 

60 

Nuts (fool soudani) 


30 

Salt. 

% « 

1 

Cooked beans (foot midamis) 

80 

Oil (No. I) .. 

# % 

10 

Dried dates .. 


60 

Boiled eggs 

• « 

1 


II 

II 

II 

>1 

II 

II 

>1 


*0^- • « • • • 

Ihcy »tc ccnaioly pgrlmZ,. bu> >1.0 d.lToroncc. arc so s.rikiirg ,ha. 

ZZ "XunlTobr'hX""" 
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such a high prestige as they lead to the coveted government posts. In fact, 
a child leaving the compulsory school at the age of twelve cannot proceed 
to a secondary school education, except through the primary school, 
which he is now too old to enter. It must be pointed out here that the 
primary school leading to secondary and higher education has been a 
dilferent type of school from the elementary school. In this way, the 
elementarv school population has been debarred from any further educa- 
tior.al facilities, except the elementary Teacher Training Schools and 
al-A^har. I'his liandicap of the compulsory school has stimulated the idea 
of unifying the first stage of education for all children of six to twelve years 
of age, as is the case in other democratic countries. The Elementary 
Education .\ct, passed by the Parliament in 1948, was the crowning effort 
of the previous attempt to bring the primary and elementary schools 
together. In theory, at least, the curriculum and the equipment at the 
elementary school arc to be brought up to the level of the primary school, 
with the exception of keeping a foreign language in the third and fourth 
years of the primary school. In addition to that, the half-day system is to 
be abolished, and the elementary course is to extend to six years on a full- 
day basis from six to twelve.* 

The compulsory school in Silwa has not felt the impact of the new 
changes except in the name, being called the converted primary school, it 
has remained the same both in building, equipment and content of educa¬ 
tion, as well as the period of schooling from seven to twelve, and no 
children have been transferred from the primary school, as they ha\e 

nevei reached the standards required. 

Unattracted by the compulsory school, the villagers have been clamoiir- 
ing for a primary school, the desire for wliich has been motivate y 
practical purposes. In spite of the Elementary Education Act of 194 . * 
primary school is, in the villagers’ view, the only way leading to govern 
meni jobs, and thus for wealth and prestige. It happened that during the 
early days of my stay in the village (December 1950), the N inistcr o 
Education in Ivgypt appealed to the rich to contribute liberally in money 
or in premises for educational purposes. On this occasion the 
the Upper House for Silwa was persuaded by the villagers to *** 
school and offer it to the Minister. 'I'hc site was chosen, and * 

was just beginning when the writer left the village in April • 95 *- ^ 

primary school has actually been functioning since October o ^ ^^thc 
year. The school lakes children from the age of seven to twelve P*' , 

basis of an entrance examination in reading, writing, aiithmctic 


‘ SUnisUy of Educaiion Htpoft, 1947-8. PP- 3-4 (‘n .Arabic). Govcrnmcnl 
New laws have been rcccnily enacted (May-Junc 1953) for d»c roorg 
educational system in Eg> pt. The struggle for the unified school is being ^ (12-16). 

divided into three stages: i. primar>- (6-10); 2. preparatory (10-12); 3 ,hc 

Curricula for the various stages are under review for tlicir adaptation l 

learners. 
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drawing. In towns where there are kindergartens, children who completed 
the tliree years ol'tlie kindergarten are admitted without any examination. 
While tlie elementary school ha.s always been Iree, th.e ]>iimary sciiool 
only became free since 1943- The cnthusia.sm lor the primary school in 
contrast to the blind alley of the elementary school, is that it leads to 
secondary schools and higher education. 

In 1948 an Education Act was passed for the unification of tlie elemen¬ 
tary and primary school to provide a common school for all. The ideal 
implied in the Act is to bring the curriculum and equipment of the 
elementary school up to the level of the primary school, with the exception 
of keeping a foreign language in the third and fouith years of the latter, 
while the former would give more instruction in Arabic and religion. Both 
schools would thus lead to secondary education. 

The pvirpose of the modern system of education, primary, secondary 
and higher education, as envisaged by Muhammad Ali during the first 
half of the nineteenth century, was to train civil servants. The national 
policy of education, and consequently the people themselves, has con¬ 
nected this type of education with government service. From that point 
of view, the more children who attended the school the better, thereby 
providing wider scope of selection of employees for the government 
administration. The more children went to such schools, the less thev 
received in return. As supply overtook demand, competition f()rccd up the 
requirements for government jobs and lowered the economic value of 
certificates and degrees. In the second half of the nineteenth century, for 
example, a primary school certificate was suflicient qualification for a 
government job; later candidates for the same job were obliged to produce 
a secondary school certificate, and later even university graduates failed 
to find remunerative work. 


In spite of all this, the appeal of such schools and institutions leading, 
not to the ‘white collar’ jobs in general as in the West, but particulariy 
to government posts, cannot be exaggerated. Mann’s observation in this 
respect still holds: ‘In no other country in the world perhaps do the pro¬ 
fessional classes and especially the civil servants enjoy such widespread 
prestige and admiration. Hence inevitably the entlnisiasm of Egyptian 
parents flows irresistibly into the channels ofsuperior education, secondary 
01 higher. The result is that there is a continual over-pressure on the accom¬ 
modation of primary and secondary schools and the higher colleges, and 
public opinion persistently demands a further expansion of facilities at a 
time when the gravest doubts have arisen in the minds of the competent 

an ,u,Vl “ " ''“'y/ professionally trained men is not being 

annu^ly produced far larger than tbe country can ever hope to absorb.’* 

Orinlarv Sro'i ^‘^""'‘“oted before tbe establisbment of tlie 

of sThm H f"'“y 'orve as a base line for tlie effect 

of such an cducatton on the village life. From information received, the 

O. Maon, ‘Educaiion in Eg>'pi\ iVar Book of Education, I93’2, p. 99,. 
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villagers consider the establishment of a primary school in their village 
as a sign of "blessedness’ enabling their boys to find some scope for work in 
government jobs, especially as the land resources are becoming increasingly 
limited. -As one of the villagers put it, ‘It is free education for which one 
had to go previously to .Aswan or Cairo’. The new school accommodates 
138 pupils in three grades. -As expected, it has affected the number of bo>-s 
who go to the Kuttab, the numbers of one of them declining from forty 
to fourteen. It has also affected the number of bo>-s in the elementari- 
school. especially those in the third grade who, instead of remaining in 
the school, preferred to go to the second or third grade of the primary 
school. The two following statements express the feeling of the bo>-s about 
the new school: 

A bov of twelve said: ‘We like the new school, as we wear suits (Euro- 
pean), which are much nicer than the gallabiahs which we used to wear 
in the elementary school. The former is better than the latter in its lessons, 
order, and cleanliness.’ 

Another boy of eleven said: ‘The primary school has more knowledge 
to teach. We wear an ‘"effendi” suit, warmer and more beautiful than the 
gallabiah. We shall become government officials when we pass our 
examinations. Moreover, there are no girls in our new school. 

The boys and girls of the elemeniar>- school, in all the ten statements 
received, envy those bo\-s of the primary school their ‘effendi dress, but 
equally assert that primary pupils arc not better off than they in any uay. 
They say: ‘We have the same books and learn the same lessons, and arc 
capable of challenging them in reading, or in the multiplication tables. 

After discussing the three educational institutions in the village, it is 
necessary to review the state of literacy in general. The %NTiter could not 
possibly make a sun. cy of the literate people in Silwa, but thinks t at t cir 
percentage would certainly be little less than the average for ^ ® 
country. The following table shows the percentage of male and icmai 

literates for EgA pt as a whole since 1907-* 

TABLE vii 


Literacy in EgN-pt, male and female 


The general census lor the year 1947 ^ 

> The table is ma-Jc by calculating the percentage for the figures gi^cn m 
census for the respective years. 
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is estimated that the total percentage of literacy for this year is about 
25 per cent.^ 

It is worth noting here that there is no definite standard or critique for 
determining literacy in the official census in Eg>'pt. Officials who conduct 
the census may consider a person literate if he or she can read a sentence 
in print. They might decide to include a person as literate on hearsay. 
Even if they take writing as one of the requirements for literacy, it is 
difficult to know exactly what criterion they adopt, and what type of 
writing or speed they require. A person is sometimes considered literate if 
he can sign his name.* 

There is certainly a great improvement in the whole country since 1907 
with regard to the percentage of literacy, especially in the age group 
between ten and nineteen. The following percentages show the state of 
literacy in different age ranges. 


TABLE Vin 


Literacy in different age ranges 




i 907 



Age 


% 

Age 

% 

0-9 

4 # 

1*2 

0-9 

3*2 

10-14 

% 4 

7.7 

10-19 

10-2 

» 5->9 


8-4 

20-29 

9*6 

20 and 

over 

70 

30-39 

8-5 




40-49 

8-7 




50-59 

8-1 




60 and over 

.. 4-6 





m 7 


Age 


% 

% 


5-9 


11 ‘8 

386 


10-14 

♦ • 

182 

21-8 


i 5-»9 

♦ « 

149 

16-7 


20-29 

« « 

14-8 

14-7 


30-39 


* 3-7 

« 3-4 


40-49 


132 

130 


50-59 


83 

7*6 


60 and 

over 




not stated 


lo-o 


18-9 


Govern 

nol requirement must include the ability to translate the signs 

m I' » »“gg«ted that a good test for writfng 

utcmjdin.lir 
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This improvement is also obvious in Silwa itself: ten years ago there 
were two public scribes in the village to whom people would resort for 
letter-writing or making formal complaints, but they have had to close 
their establishment on not finding enough customers. The spread of 
literacy in Egypt has generally been made more difficult because of the 
difference between the colloquial and the classical Arabic, which is taught 
in schools. The relation of the former to the latter is almost like that of 
Swiss German to High German. Moreover, some reformers maintain that 
it takes too long with the present script for the child to become sufficiently 
literate, and this difficulty has prompted some Egyptian scholai-s to 
advocate a Latin script instead of the present Arab script.^ The numerous 
rules of inflection, changing vowels and consonants, and the diacritical 
marks attached to the words according to meaning, make correct reading 
a tiresome task. It has often been said, and not without some measure of 
justification, that in European languages, one has to read in order to 
understand, while in Arabic, one has to understand in order to read. 

In Silwa, however, though people are increasingly attaching more 
importance to the ability to read and write, this instrument cannot be 
considered as a vital motivating force in their lives. The villagers’ tradi¬ 
tions can be mainly communicated orally, with a few literate persons on 
whom would devolve the responsibility of communicating the cultural 
and religious aspects requiring literacy. It is not surprising, then, that some 
of the villagers, especially most women, who had learnt reading and 
writing at a compulsory school, have almost relapsed into illiteracy. The 
remoteness and relative isolation of the village, along with the poverty in 
cultural influences such as newspapers, books, and other suitable reading 
material, explain to a great extent this phenomenon. The degree of 
literacy could be better assessed, however, from the kind of literature that 
is read in the village, and from the extent to which the reading ability is 
utilized. There are hardly any books in the village, except those few 
related to religious matters in one way or another. The following is a list 
of all the books which are acquired and read by the villagers: 

Books on Jurisprudence (fikh): Main Assafti, al-Ishmawi, Shark abu-al 
Hasan, main Addardiri, Risalat Ibn abi-Z^id al-Kairuwani, Azzu^hani. 

Burdat-al-Busm {The Mantle Ode), a hymn in praise of the Prophet. 

Dalail al’Khairal. A book read usually for propitiation, and in petitions 

to God. 

Main al-Jawhara in Divinity (Tawheed—Unity of God). 

Manakib Assaliheen (The Virtue of Pious Men). 

Mankib al-Hassan wal^Hussain (The Virtues of the Prophet’s Cousins). 

Manakib Assayid al-Badawi. 

Kasaid ahl Allarik (Poems of the Mystics). 

Certain books from which texts of charms are copied. 

Mawlid al-Manawi (Prophet’s Life-story). 

‘ A. F. Fahmy, Lalin Script for the Writing oj Arabic (Arabic), Cairo, 1944. 
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Mawlid Salma (Prophet’s Life-story). 

These books are usually obtained from an itinerary vendor, who occa¬ 
sionally visits the village. Amongst those who own books, three persons 
actually possess the bulk of the books found in the village: they are the 
Sheikh of the recognized ‘Kutiab’, a village school teacher, and an ambi¬ 
tious young man who owns a shop in the village at present, after having 
spent more than ten years in Cairo and Alexandria. Yet perhaps none of 
these people possess more than a dozen books. 

As to the spread of the newspapers, there are ten persons in this com¬ 
munity of over three thousand people who buy newspapers, although not 
regularly. They get them from a distributor travelling by local train. 
Three of the newspaper buyers are shopkeepers, while two others are 
teachers in the compulsory school. News naturally infiltrates to a large 
extent through reading aloud the news in the village gatherings, or through 
borrowing the newspapers. Up to 1951 there was no radio set in the village 
and, of course, no cinema, thus contact with the outside world, as far as 
these aids are concerned, was entirely absent. 

The extent of literacy in this community could also be expressed in the 
number of people who have been to any school other than those educational 
institutions existing in the village (before the establishment of the primary 
school in the village). The following is a list enumerating all the boys 
and men who are receiving some kind of education outside the village:^ 

Nine boys in the primary school in Aswan (under 12 years old). 

One boy in the secondary school in Aswan (14 years old). 

Six boys in the Training College for Elementary Teachers in Aswan. 

Two elementary school teachers who arc actually teaching in the village 
compulsory school. 

One higher education. 

In analysing these educated people from the village, it is important to 
show the various incentives for their education. Four of those in the 
primary school and the elementary training college arc cousins: the father 
of two of them is an Azharite and a teacher at the village school, and it is 
not surprising that he should send his two sons to school in Aswan. Two 
ycare ago, however, his younger brother quarrelled with him, and decided 
to vie with him at every turn, even in sending two of his sons to the same 
schools as those of his brother. Two of the other boys are sons of a relatively 
well-off woman who forced her husband to divorce her. She then married 
a younger man, and managed to keep her nvo sons under her custody by 
sending them to school and personally bearing the expenses incurred by 
their education in Aswan, as the father himself could not do so. One of the 
boys m the primary school in Aswan is the son of a blind man who posses- 

u receiving aid (;CE2 a month) for his dis¬ 

ability from the Ministry of Endowment, decided to send his son to school. 
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One of the boys in the elementary training college is an uncle of another 
boy in the primary school, to which the latter was sent after his mother 
quarrelled with his grandmother and decided to live in a separate house. 
To assert her independence and prestige, she also decided to send her son 
to receive education in Aswan like his maternal uncle. 

Here it is obvious that apart from the benefits that may be gained from 
such an education outside the village school, the impulse of emulation and 
rivalry, especially amongst kinsfolk, must be regarded as one of the strong 
forces that led some of these boys to be sent to school in Aswan. Moreover, 
except in the case of three boys, they are by no means the sons of the 
comparatively well-to-do people in the village. In fact, neither the Omda 
nor the village Sheikhs have any sons at school in Aswan. 

The writer concludes this chapter with certain reflections concerning 
the function of modern education and the process of social change in 
Egypt. Many critics of this system have noted, with alarm, that the schools 
as they stand have outlived their function of producing government 
officials. The bureaucracy of the administrative machinery is already 
loaded. Out of a total expenditure of ;C 43 ’ 55 ®»®® 4 salaries 

and wages of government civil servants and employees amounted to 

15,799,001 or about 30 per cent; the corresponding figures for 1944 were 
3(;82,097,005 and ;C 23 > 495>275 or over 20 per cent of the total State 
expenditure.' 

Moreover, the effect of modern schooling is usually the alienation of the 
best boys in rural societies from their background, since they are only to 
be satisfied with a government post. One wonders what would happen to 
the economic productivity of the country if the expansion of education 
were envisaged purely in terms of the content of modern schooling.* The 
liability of the modern school products has been felt, and the irrelevance 
of their education has been criticized by many educationists and 
reformers.* It has been rightly stated that ‘any programme for change 
should assess the part the school can play. For too often the school is a 
means of weaning the brightest boys and girls away from their local com¬ 
munities, when it should be more concerned with directing awakened 
interest to improve local conditions.’" As in the indigenous education ot 
the village under study, education for social change must also take into 
account both the technical and the cultural aspects, and schools must 


* Annuaire SUitistigut d< Pcche for 1946, p. 234. r 

» The average wheat yield in Egypt is 1,700 lb. per acre, nearly as high « ^ 
Great Britain; corn gives the highest yield per acre in the world, while cotton, the prm 
cipal export crop, yields an average of 606 lb. per acre compared wuh 328 m U^. an 
368 in the Soviet Union. Doreen Warriner, L.nd and m the Middle East. London. 

Ministry of Education, Report on Secondary Education, Cairo, 1935- Educational 


Reform in Egypt, C^iro, 

* Experience with Human tactors in Agricultural Areas oj the 
Department of Agriculture, 1949. 
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contribute to the economic life being an important factor not less than 
labour and capital in the productive processes. As Malinowski puts it, 
‘Realism is safer than wishful thinking and the school must face squarely 
the end of the road on which it is leading the child and not impart hopes 
and illusions which are bound to be shattered. A sound society must be 
based on the even distribution of occupational groups—manual, skilled 
and professional. 

Yet one should not lose the sense of proportion in evaluating the modern 
system of schools. Many achievements contributing to social change in 
Egypt have been facilitated through the modern school with its training 
in new skills, new ways of thinking and living. The position of modern 
secular education as a coveted type of education is the opposite of what it 
was a century ago. In the days of Muhammad Ali, and even after his 
reign, these schools and what they stood for, were opposed. Artin says: 
‘L’antipathie que le paysan eg>'ptien eprouvait contre la conscription 
militaire s’etendit a la conscription scolaire.’^ 

Yet if it is easier to assess the expansion of this type of schooling and the 
increasing opportunities given to children of less affluent parents to obtain 
it, it is certainly a difficult task to point out why its content and organiza¬ 
tion have taken on the present frcime. It is not easy to determine why its 
curricula are what they are, or why it has emphasized literary and 
theoretical aspects almost to the e.xclusion of practical training or why the 
secular system of education has existed side by side with a parallel system 
of religious education centred round al-Azhar. 

^ Awareness of the historical and social forces that determined the exist¬ 
ing content and organization is an essential step in educational recon- 
struction, since the intentions of educational planners are often challenged 
* new forms of educational institutions and new emphasis in 

the content of schooling’.* Sometimes historical antecedents are taken for 
granted without any critical evaluation. An example here may serve to 
lUustrate these points. Modern schools in Egypt are the result of the 
impact of the liberal tradition of education in the West, as the intention 
01 such schools h^ been the training of the me, but it has been understood 
JJ'^gypt that this brand is the only type of education worthy of pursuing. 
This system of schooU was introduced at a time when the dominant 
culture of the West, especially France and Britain, had a vocational and 
liberal education with different aims and different philosophies. The 

AH nr that of the French advisers of Muhammad 

Ah or that of the British, strongly reflected the liberal tradition.* Being a 


* « E&^PU, Paris. 1890. p. 80. 

Imr^duS! ’ ■*' Education- referred to in the 

‘Lord Cromer, Modern Egypt, Vol. II. London. 1908. p. 535. 
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public school product, Cromer, for instance, was naturally dominated by 

the \\ hig tradition from which he could never unfortunately escape’.‘ 
Neither in the indigenous way of training as seen in the earlier chapters 
nor in the literate climate of opinion in Eg>-pt before its cultural contacts 
with the West, is there any distinction between vocational and liberal 
education. A literate man was not necessarily a person who could read 
and write, but one who had received moral and religious instruction, 
enabling him to lead the ‘Good Life’. Moreover ‘literate and illiterate’ 
corresponded to ‘employed and unemployed’.^ From the writings of Ibn 
Xaimiyah, one of the Moslem thinkers of the thirteenth century, there 
seems to be no distinction benveen education and vocation. He main¬ 
tained that a vocation was one of the compulsory sciences which the com¬ 
munity considered necessary to impart to its members. The duty of 
‘al-muhtasib’ (the market inspector in Islamic institutions) besides inspect¬ 
ing the markets and the tradesmen, was to inspect the schools. 

The distinction between ‘culture’ and ‘utility’ is not an intrinsic one 
and is based in the West on a view of a social order where human beings 
are divided into those who are capable of a life of intellectual pursuit and 
those who have to work to provide them with the necessary leisure for that 
pursuit.® Such a view has vitiated educational theory and practice for a 
considerable time and brought about the dualism of liberal and vocational 
education.^ 

* Lord Lloyd, F.g)pt Since Cromer, Vol. I, London, 1933, p. 161. See aho S. I. Hammad, 
‘Frcncli and British Influences in £^-ptian Education’, M.A. Thesis, London, 1949 
(unpublished). 

* A. al-Jabarii, "Ajoib cl^Athar, Vol. H, Cairo A.H., 1322, p. 214 (Arabic). 

^John Dewey, Democracy and Education^ London (1947 cd.)^ p. 294. See also Herbert 
Read, To Hell with CulturCy London, C94i. Lancelot Hogben, Political Arithmetic^ London, 
1938; Dangerous Thoughts^ London, 1939. 

* For a defence of pursuing knowledge for its own sake and for liberal education see 
Abraham Flexncr, Universities: American, English and German, Oxford Univcrsiiy Press, 
1930. For an opf>osiic view see Council for Curriculum Reform, The Content of Education, 
London, 1946. 
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Chapter Twelve 

REFLECTIONS AND CONCLUSIONS 


T he preceding chapters represent a study of indigenous education 
in the village community of Silwa against a full portrait of the 
community life and organization. While it would be impossible 
here to gather up all the threads from which the whole survey has been 
woven, some general observations and conclusions can be made as an 
expansion of some of the issues already raised. 

It must be emphasized here again that the education procedures, con¬ 
tent and methods discussed in this work obtain in a relatively homogeneous, 
isolated community of small landholders. The characteristics and the 
end-product of these educative measures and child-training practices can¬ 
not be generalized without wider research in other areas and provinces 
having different cultural and economic backgrounds. A particularly 
relevant type of research would be, for example, in peasant communities 
of large farms, or in villages where there exists a number of families 
descended from old aristocratic families. Since large and small farmers 
may differ in a number of ways that are causally interrelated and self- 
consistent, one would expect that such differences would have their re¬ 
flections in some aspects of-children’s education.^ 

Another general observation emerging from our functional approach is 
connected with the off-heard criticisms of the irrationality of certain social 
institutions and customs in rural Egypt. Many social thinkers and re¬ 
formers in Egypt have condemned the elaborate and expensive celebra¬ 
tions of circumcision, weddings, and funerals as pitfalls through which the 
conservative peasant falls into debt. The extended family has also been 
described ^ an institution that causes some of its members to shirk 
responsibility and become indolent.* It is apparent that these critics 


For sociolop^l formulatioru concerning the interrelationships of the family, farm 
cconoimcs and kimhip amongst a small farm population, see Conrad M. Arensberg and 
aolon I. lOmb^l, and Community in Ireland. Cambridge University Press, 1940. 

See also Julian H. Stewart, Area Research, pp. 123-4. 

the L. K. Tao, 'Some Chinese Characteristics in 

»V E. E. Eva„. 
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evaluate such institutions purely from the point of view of their immediate 
economic rationality and not as means of‘mutual adjustment of purposes 
in a total situation’. In such above-mentioned occasions, one can hardly 
fail to note the social values connected with prestige and the elements of 
reciprocity embodied in these forms of celebrations. Moreover, one cannot 
ignore the validity of their educative and cohesive functions. Since 
reciprocity is one of the major stabilizing forces in this community, its 
importance requires ‘spinning out’, since ‘a solitary presentation of the 
principle would be ineffective’.^ The economic method of interpreting 
social phenomena is one devised by particular workers as a means of 
considering such phenomena in the light of their particular field, and can¬ 
not be accepted as the whole or the sole explanation. The rationality of 
ceremonies and the functionalism of the extended family must be inter¬ 
preted in the light of the community’s social ends. In this connection, 
Firth remarks that . . economic activity is subordinate to social ends. 
It is only by studying those ends that one can see how particular economic 
systems work’.2 It was pointed out how social and religious values render 
dealing in usury, or acceptance of compensation, repulsive to the moral 
code of this community. On the other hand, social prestige and rivalry 
combined with a weak ego-structure would explain why law-suits about 
land or other quarrels can be pursued with seemingly endless effort and 
expense, to the extent that such procedures might cost both sides more 
than the market value of the object under dispute. 

Failure to assess social facts in their total cultural perspective has often 
militated against the best intentions of reformers. Compulsory education 
in terms of abolishing illiteracy has yielded negligible results, as shown 
earlier, even compared with the expenditure allocated to it. It has been 
related to neither the cultural needs nor the technical skills required in 
rural communities. Campaigns against infectious diseases must take into 
account the fact that, to the villagers, fear of contagion is subordinate to 
the rendering of reciprocal social obligation connected with sickness. The 
preference for reserving and offering the ‘best food’ to guests or strangers 
rather than be eaten by the members of the family for its ‘nutritional 
value’ must be viewed and understood first in terms of‘the people’s values 
concerning hospitality and generosity. 

The adherence to traditional customs, beliefs, ways of thinking and 
living is the basis of the peasants’ psychological security. That peasant 
rigidly adhere to their traditions and do not listen to ‘reason’ as explained 
to them by scientists or government officials has its root cause in this 

1 S. F. Nadcl, Foundations of Social Anthropology, p. 400. It is worlh noting that in this 
community, as well as in many other parts of Egypt, the standardized social comments 
are legion as are also the respective responses in occasions of work, eating, drinking, hui 
ing a house, after having a haircut, after toilet, on wearing new clothes, after having a 
bath, and on many other occasions for which good manners necessitate a particu ar 
expression or ejaculation and responding to it in a particular way. 

* R. Firth, Elements of Social Organisation, p. 15.3. 
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psychological factor. Professor Read has commented on scientists trained 
in the fields of agriculture, medicine, or economics, and brought up with 
great faith in anything labelled scientific, who do not easily realize that 
the peasant has a sense of security in his very insecurity. She further 
maintains ‘that insecurity is the thing he knows, and he understands it in 
so far as he has always lived with it and adjusted his practices and his 
ideas in relation to it’.^ 

These remarks about some of the traditional ways of life in the village 
are only explanations of certain social facts and imply no value judgment. 
As Nadel maintains, the social enquirer at some stage in his analysis 
inevitably turns into a social philosopher and ‘must posit absolute aims 
or purposes, and some self-reliant worthwhileness of actions, since without 
these assumptions his subject matter simply makes no sense’.^ We believe 
that change there can be, and ought to be. But as we have been mainly 
concerned in this thesis with the analytical and explanatory and not the 
evaluative categories of enquiry, there is no point in dwelling on the 
latter here. 

This study provokes also a comment concerning the generalization 
made about the nature of the facc-to-face relations in a simple society and 
the value concepts attached to them. Some sociologists have maintained 
that, because of the integration of such societies, personal relations are 
smooth and intimate, and perhaps attractive, contrasted with the discon¬ 
tents of civilization and its disorganizing forces.® This seems to be another 
type of generalization similar to that refuted by anthropologists with 
regard to the groupistic and individualistic nature of behaviour amongst 
primitive and peasant societies. 

In spite of his emphasis on the group behaviour of the Arab fellaheen, and 
on the importance of appealing to the whole community, Tannous also 
mentions incidents of rivalry, conflict, and competition among them.'* In 
this study we have noted how the constituent social units of this com¬ 
munity give rise to tendencies of conflict and rivalry. It has been shown 
how the^ susceptibility to friction in this community’s culture finds in the 
early stimulation of sibling rivalry one of its supporting forces. Both 
solidarity and friction are cultural expectations among siblings, and this 
reflects itself in the village structure as well as in its structural relations 
with the rest of the G‘afra villages. It seems that tlie equilibrium of the 
community is maintained through an elaborate system of social behaviour 


Mai^arct Read, Common Grounds in Community Development Experiments’, in 

Vol. Il.Junc 1951. 

^ S. F. Nadel, op. cit., p. 273. 

Young, Social Psychology, in his dbiinction between the characicrblics of 

Redfield’s writings. See 

4 ond Ciiiliiation. London, 1934. ^ 

ed bv Fellahin’. in Farmers of the World, 

'947 ^ pp "a-too^- Ensminger. New York! 
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and reciprocal obligations counterbalancing the competitive tendencies 
within the community.^ 

The vulnerability to tension and friction not only characterizes the 
constituent social groupings, but obtains in the realm of the interpersonal 
relationships. Throughout this work reference has been made to attitudes 
of reserve, constriction, and suspicion prevailing in personal relations. 
Hearty laughter is rare, and it usually occurs amongst adults in their 
sarcastic allusions to others, and in belittling their esteem, while apparently 
seeming to praise them. Suspicion of the evil intentions of others is institu¬ 
tionalized in the evil eye, seeing potential danger in practically everybody. 
The small family guards its private affairs with great caution, especially 
its misfortunes, for fear that others may exult or gloat at their expense, 
or find some way of attacking their moral integrity. The almost morbid 
fear of shame, the excessive touchiness, the frequent resort to the use of 
oaths and swearing, the exaggerated expressions of language, and the 
scrupulous attitude towards food, are all symptoms of a type of personal 
relationships which could not legitimately be described as intimate and 
smooth.2 The impressions I received from those with whom I came in 
contact during my field work was that the villagers mutually describe 
each other as greedy, envious, and malicious and, as they usually put it, 
‘people would distribute your property while you are alive . . 

Such character traits cannot be taken, as some psycho-analysts would 
maintain that they could, as indications of neurotic personalities. They 
are specific adjustments of individuals, and could be attributed to hard 
realities of economic life, to historical forces of oppression (which perhaps 
have made the fellah regard authority, for example, with suspicion) and 
to certain aflcctive energies resulting from child-rearing practices. 

Such character traits, and a climate of uneasiness and tension in the 
interpersonal relationships, have also been reported among the Navaho 
Indians and the Tcpoztlanians.® 

In this research the writer has become more than ever convinced of the 
great value derived from the study of ‘personality’ in both its social an 
psychological dimensions. Social norms, value systems, religious belie s, 
and status, determine directly and appreciably the social behaviour 
the individual and are amongst the most stabilizing factors of person ity. 

» This inicrprciaiion is based on M. Forlcs’ 'Ritual Festivals Social Cohesion m 
the Hinterland of the Gold Ckjasl’, in AnurUan Anthopologist, Vol. XXXVIII, 193 , P- 4 ^ 

* With regard to the exaggerated use of language E. Shouby says: ^ 

over-assert and exaggerate in almost all types of commumcation, as ‘ „ 

a good chance of being gravely misunderstood. If an Arab sa>’s exactly w la ® . , 

without the expected exaggeration, other Arabs may still think that 
Sec his article ‘Influence of Arabic Language on Arab Psychology, «n Tm 
J ournal, Vol. V, Summer, 1951, pp. 2O4-302. 

® Oscar Lewis, Life in a Mexican Village, Chapter XIV. in 

♦Audrey 1 . Richards, in a review of ‘Personality in Nature, Society and ■ 

Man, January 1951. 
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Questions of motivation, drive, adjustment, frustration, methods of learn¬ 
ing, reaction to authority, modes of fantasy gratification, and llie end- 
product of all these forces in the ego-structure are important elements in 
the study of piersonality. In this study it was discussed how the social dis¬ 
ciplines contribute to produce submissive, obedient children who lack 
the spirit of enterprise and initiative. Adults continuously wean their 
offspring from flights of imagination and spontaneity of action till they 
almost completely achieve their end by the time their offspring reach 
adolescence. Mead emphasizes the importance of the cultural methods of 
socialization as: ‘The child will have as an adult the imprint of his culture 
upon him whether his society hands him the tradition with a shrug, throws 
it at him like a bone to a dog, teaches him each item with care and anxiety 
or leads him towards manhood as if he were on a sight-seeing tour. But 
which method his society uses will have far-reaching results in the attitudes 
of the growing child, upon the way he phrases the process of growing up, 
upon the resentment or enthusiasm with which he meets the inevitable 
social pressure from the adult world.’* 

One of the important psychological mechanisms in the personality of 
individuals in the community culture of Silwa is the conception of the 
power of fate, a mechanism which is found in many other peasant com¬ 
munities. According to Kardiner such a mechanism is a tendency to shift 
personal responsibility on to others or on to supcrnatviral forces. The pre¬ 
valence of such a tendency is a cultural mode of displacing dependency 
on parent-surrogates, and thus escaping blame and punishment. With 
belief in fate one can correlate the presence of very little anxiety about 
sickness, misfortunes such as divorce, and indifference to sclf-improventcnt. 
It could be said that conditions of closed economy, together with the stilling 
weight of social and parental pressures, may be considered as important 
factws in this projective mechanism of fate. In a masterly passage about 
f ® Tanala culture of Madagascar, Kardiner maintains that: ‘The belief 
m fate singularly effective in shunting direct envy and overt-hostility— 
is a monument to the underlying absolutism which characterizes the 
c ture. It shifts the responsibility from those who actually have power or 
a vanta^s and places it upon a kind of mechanistic conception of human 
estmy. he chief function of the belief is to compel the individual to 
accept his role in life, and not bother those who exploit him, though he is 
given some right to attempt to alter his fate by magic means. If this fails, 
e ^ only fate to blame.’* Such is an illustration of the contribution that 
psyc o ogy could make to deepen our understanding of social facts. 
r^nr» ceruin methods and techniques of childhood and adoles- 

ent training systems were correlated with some aspects of the cultural 

major trends in their personality 
siructure. In discermng such correlations, functional ties between certain 

* Mead, Croioing up in Pftw Guinea, p. i68. 

A. Kardineri Tfu Individual and his SocUt/y p. 314. 
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observed facts were noted by the writer, but no special effort was made to 
establish their causal relationships or irreversible sequences.^ 

In the light of this study, the psycho-analytical assumption of the 
relationship between some biological experiences in early childhood and 
certain adult character traits cannot be confirmed. It is difficult to recon¬ 
cile, as in the case of the Navaho material, the adults’ prevailing attitudes 
of suspicion, secretiveness, and high level of tension, with the permissive 
training of infants in breast-feeding, bodily affection and evacuation 
activities. If one takes the criteria of some psycho-analysts as the sole guide 
for personality formation, one would expect adults in this community to 
be cheerful folk, without much constraint in' their personal relations, and 
free and easy in the communication of their innermost feelings and 
thoughts. One can infer from the data of this study that the experiences 
and disciplines of later childhood and adolescence are equally, if not more, 
important in the formation of personality structure of the adults. It is 
apparent from som.c sociological studies that to consider a particular 
experience as traumatic or not, or as favourable or unfavourable for 
individual adjustment, it must be regarded in relation to other aspects of 
child life, e.g. nutrition, health and sickness, economic conditions of life, 
and social disciplines. 

From the Navaho studies, Kluckhohn concludes that psycho-analytical 
theorists are not wholly wrong, but they claim too much for the earliest 
years of life and do not pay enough attention to later events and to the 
total situation in which the individual matures. 

‘Infantile indulgence very probably does constitute the firmest founda¬ 
tion upon which, if late circumstances are reasonably favourable, a secure 
and confident adult personality can be developed. But it affords only a 
possible basis; it does not, of itself, promise fulfilment.’® 

Such a conclusion was also supported by an experiment on rats in an 
attempt to evaluate the relationship between breast-feeding and ^quisi- 
tiveness. Hunt experimented on albino rats to determine the eff«t o 
feeding-frustration in infancy and the tendency to hoard in adulthoo . 
By comparing the number of pellets stored by two experimental sets o 
rats, one of which was subjected to periods of hunger, while the other was 
allowed unlimited feeding during infancy, he reached the following two 

main conclusions: r 

(1) The infantile feeding-frustration had no effect on the number oi 

pellets hoarded, while both sets of adult animals were continuously 

satiated. , . „ 

( 2 ) The effect of infantile frustration on adult behaviour was shown oy 

the fact that the experimental animals which had been frustrate in ei 


> See Simon Marcson, 'Some Methodological Consequences of Correlational Analysis 

in Anthropology’, in/ImrnVan AntAro^/ofu/, Vol. XLV, 1943- , . 

* C. Kluckhohn. ‘Navaho Infancy and Childhood’, in Psycho-andjisis end the hoaat 

Seierues, Vol. I, ed. by G6za Rohclm, New York, 1947. P- 86. 
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unlimited feeding during infancy hoarded more than two and a half times 
as many pellets as the other set in the post-frustration tests.^ 

It is possible to infer from the experiment on the rats that the early 
infantile experiences did not produce the expected trait unconditionally, 
but their fulfilment was contingent on later environmental conditions. It 
was hunger in these tests that made one set resort to its early experiences. 

With the complexity of human needs and modes, the picture of the 
foundations of human personality becomes more complicated. But whether 
one follows the psycho-analytical interpretations or follows the framework 
of a learning theory based on the conditioning of attitudes and interests of 
children, one cannot ignore the important trends that are stamped on the 
individual’s personality during his early stages of the process of growing up. 

In this book, as stated in the Introduction, the main concern has been 
with the general trends and attributes of personality in terms of predictable 
behaviour. Detailed case studies of individuals with differently constituted 
personality types would enrich and clarify such diffused and cross-cultural 
approach. This would reveal how different types of personalities face, 
handle, and react to the cultural realities, thus either achieving personal 
adjustment or becoming maladjusted.^ No one should claim after reading 
this work that he knows exactly what to expect from every individual in 
this community, or knows exactly how every one of its members behaves 


in every situation. The variety and variability of behaviour and action, 
with which we were not mainly concerned, must not be neglected. More¬ 
over the subjective element and the ‘personal equation’ of any writer 
cannot be completely eliminated in the art of writing in social science. 

This work represents, moreover, an attempt to study educational issues 
in the broadest sense of the term, as a function of the cultural tradition 
that is transmitted to each generation. The ‘transmissive’ and ‘reproduc¬ 
tive role of education in managing and perpetuating cultural organization, 
maintaining law and order, ways of sanctioning custom and action, have 
been discussed in this small community. The writer submits that such a 
type of research is imperative in a society where there are two educational 
traditions in juxtaposition: the indigenous and the modern. An objective 
evaluation of the interrelationship between these two traditions must be 
based on studies of the local culture, as well as an analysis of the aims and 
achievements of the modern system of schools.* 


. Effects of Infant Feeding-Frustration upon Adult Hoarding in 

tne AJbmo Rat, in ConUmporary P^cho-pathoU>iy, ed. by Silvan S. Tomkins. Harvard 
Umversuy Press, 1947, pp. 425-44. 

Karen Homey maintains that the child in coping with the world in its process of 
p mng up develops one of three basic strategics of life: it can move towards people, 
agaimt them, or from them. Our Inntr Conflittj, New York, 1945. 

Studies on childhood and educational institutions on those lines has 

Cuhiirar^'^V • ^ Margaret Read in her inaugural lecture on ‘Education and 

^•n M.. ‘Umbundu Kinship and Character’ by Glad- 

tv>-n Murray Quids, m Africa, Vol. XXI. 1951. 
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The educational implication of such a study is its sociological orienta¬ 
tion, by viewing the problems of education in relation to their social 
setting. Such an orientation would embrace, for instance, the study of 
children and adolescents in their home and community background. The 
study of an educational institution must be considered in its environment 
to assess the mutual relations between school and society. 

With this orientation, and with the instruments of the functional ap¬ 
proach, research was undertaken on ‘A Sociological Study of a Grammar 
School in a Working-class Community’.^ In this study it was shown how a 
school in the Dockland community in East London exhibits a cleavage 
benveen home training and school learning, and how the children find 
difficulties in their passage through the school. Chaos of valuations occurs 
in the minds of many senior boys and girls as a result of the conflict in the 
two educational streams; one, the governing class tradition of liberal and 
cultural studies for leadership and social mobility, and the other, of the 
local community tradition stressing subordination, yet urging the child¬ 
ren’s scramble for improving their social and economic lot.* 

Studies of indigenous education also point out the suitability of the 


degree to which the methods and content of education fit the requirements 
of that society. Here the main question is not the sifting of bad or good 
educational policies. As Benedict puts it, ‘the “best” education can be a 
weakness in a society that does not give the adolescent scope to put his 
learning into practice. The “worst” can be well adapted to all that will 
ever be required for him as an adult.’ She further discusses how some 
permissive methods of training children amongst some primitive tribes 
may seem attractive to modern educators, but in the long run these tribes 
are not the better for pursuing such methods. One of the examples cited 
for discrepancies of aim and method is rearing children, in the tradition ol 
‘breaking a colt’ for an adult life, characterized by co-operative labour 
and sharing of rewards. The result of such lack of compatibility between 
child-training and adult requirements is the prevalence of aggression, 
mean gossip and bickerings in tribal life.* Some other tribes slowly graduate 
their children to adult responsibilities. Van Gennep’s analysis of some 
riles de passage in connection with puberty shows how they correspon 
closely to the change of the individual’s social relationships at this stage. 
The boy is separated from his child group, then kept alone without emg 
integrated into any group before he is finally accepted into the cornmuruty 
of adults. Thus the state of transition is enacted and the individu 
given access to the necessary tools and equipment of his culture. In e 
light of some primitive educational policies, Benedict and Mead, as we 


* Ph.D. Thesis by M. S. Brown, University of London, June 1950 (unpublished). 

* For a study of the relationship between the school system and the social structure 
a community, sec \S. L. Warner et al.. Who Shall he EducaUd?, referred to earlier. 

* Ruth Benedict, ‘Transmitting our Democratic Heritage in the Schools, in 
Journal 0/Sociology, Vol. XLVIII, 1943, pp. 728-7. 
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as other anthropologists, have viewed the eflicacy of modern education in 
schools, and the problems that face the adolescent in the modern complex 
society. They have pointed out the gaps in modern education in the trans- 
ntission of the cultural heritage, especially at the stage of adolescence, 
when transition from childhood dependence to adult independence is 


expected to take place.' 

As far as Silwa is concerned, it has been shown how the child-training 
practices impress on the growing individual the social norms with certain 
dominant themes at different stages. It has also been noted that the 
child-training system reflects many of the social and psychological atti¬ 
tudes of adult behaviour. Attempts have been made throughout this work 
to discern some correlations between adult values and personality struc¬ 
ture, and techniques of instilling children with ‘adab’. Children begin to 
adopt some of the cultural values of the community even during child¬ 
hood, e.g. assertive, aggressive, and rivalry attitudes towards other child¬ 
ren, while there is submissive and obedient behaviour towards elders; 
observance of sex regulations and behaviour before puberty; the earlier 
attainment by girls of sociological maturity, and so on. It was also pointed 
out from observatioJis, tests, dreams and Rorschach responses,, that the 
children’s flights of imagination are curbed at an early stage, thus making 
the children show striking interest in adult activities of farming, ceremonial 
celebrations, and kinship relations. The policy of child-training in Silwa 
sets the pattern of the social relations of individuals in their groupings, 
and incorporates them as well in the productive activities of the community. 

Against such a background of the cultural tradition, one can draw 

certain conclusions. One can see the contributions that an educational 

mstitution may make in the social and economic life of a community. 

One can ascertain the difliculties encountered in its proper functioning. 

urthermore, one can view in proper perspective the complex process 

Which children undergo in adjusting themselves to school curriculum and 

>is V ues on one hand and to the prevailing conditions of home training 
on the other. ^ 


tK educational thinkers have emphasized the importance of relating 

community. In this connection it is often 
tr5>rv*f^ e ements in the educational content of a community could be 

y with benefit to the school curricula, providing stimula- 
interest of the learners. Such assumptions often 
Tho«i^ which has arisen out of the cultural contacts, 

but in in such ways wishfully hope to recreate the past; 

force<5 * tend to ignore the basis of the community’s educative 

of some of ‘^°"y^nnity, for example, the inclusion in a reading book 
games or the inclusion of some of the children’s 

he school, would be considered facetious and undignified by 

» Guinea. 

J>ee M. Read, review of Gladwyn M. Childs' book referred lo earlier. 
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both children and adults. A faith in the practical subjects and in their 
educative value would be met with reticence in such a community. For 
such practical skills are considered to be of lower social status than farming; 
they are judged to be subjects unsuitable for inclusion in the school pro¬ 
gramme, as their acquisition occurs as a by-product of observation and 
routine. 


Studies of this type based on the functional approach towards the place 
of the school in its social setting are proving to be valuable guides to educa¬ 
tional reconstruction. They also provide a buffer through their pragmatic 
analysis, against the various winds of educational doctrine which some¬ 
times beat upon educational theory and practice with the force of a gale. 

Sociological studies have also contributed to the modification of many 
generalizations about the social and psychological development of the 
child or Ike adolescent. It is becoming increasingly apparent that no study 
can make sweeping generalizations about the child or the adolescent, as 
we have always to ask questions about the conditioning factors, e.g. the 
home and environmental background; or, in a modern community, the 
class to which the child belongs. An American sociologist maintains that 
in American education, ‘the ineffectiveness of middle-class sanctions upon 


the great masses of lower-class children is the crucial dilemma of our 
thoroughly middle-class teachers and school systems. Thus lower-class 
children remain “unsocialized” and “unmotivated” from the middle- 


class point of view.’^ 

If one talks in general terms about the development of childrens 
imagination, the stages when they become capable of responding to 
authority, or of assuming responsibility, and about the conflicts of personal 
adjustment, he is denying the conditioning effect of social forces which 
play a potent part in the quality of the individual’s development and in 
his social adjustment. Adult attitudes and expectations must be taken into 
consideration. It has been shown in this study how, in Silwa as among the 
Manus, children are almost completely deprived of imaginative potentjaU- 
ties and arc very mattcr-of-fact at a very early stage. Children do not 
tinker with adult themes of life in their play as preparation for their future 


life. 

To expect that certain characteristics of child development are ^so ute, 
irrespective of the adult world, would be to ignore the strength o t e 
cultural tradition.* The study of the ‘psychology of child developmen 
must be contingent on that of the ‘sociology of child development. « 

Committee on Human Development of the University of Chicago mam 

> Allison Davis and Robert Havighurst, 'Social Class and Colour Difftrenew in 
Rearing’, in Personality in Mature Society and Culture, p. 263. See also their boo , 0 e 
Man, Boston, 1947, pp. 10-11. 

* M. Mead, Growing Up, pp. 267-8. , a field 

3 An interesting example of research in the sociology of child developmen ^ 
study of social influence in groups of children by R. Lippitt, N. Polans y an . • 

‘The Dynamics of Power’, in Human Relations, Vol. V, No. i, i 95 ^* 
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tains that an adequate background for the understanding of children and 
youth cannot be provided in a single department; it must be based upon 
various disciplines which would contribute to relating the different factors 
to human development.^ 

In Egypt, as in many Oriental countries, the textbooks on psychology 
for use in teacher-training centres and institutes are mainly based on the 
findings drawn from children in a Western setting. The characteristics of 
physiological, psychological and social maturity of children found in such 
textbooks are those observed and formulated by Piaget, Isaacs, Gesell and 
Wallon. The writer has not been able to trace any study of Egyptian 
children in their social environment. The carrying out of such studies 
should be the responsibility of the Psychology Departments of Egyptian 
Universities and the Institutes of Education, thus furnishing a socially 
relevant psychology of childhood and adolescence.* The lack of studies of 
children in situ in Eg^ypt, as well as in other similar countries, makes much 
of what is taught about childhood psychology in teacher-training colleges 
in this area woefully inadequate. Psychological characteristics of children 
and adolescents are contingent on social conditions, and must not be 
assumed to be universal. 

' Robert Havighurst and Hilda Taba, Adolescent Character and Personality, New York, 
> 949 - 

• For the need of such research, see Margaret Rc.-td, Education and Cultural Tradition. 
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Appendix One 

THE LIFE HISTORY OF INFORMANTS 


GENERAL REMARKS 

I N writing the life history of my informants—Ali (who is a distant 
relative) and Mahmoud (who is related by marriage)—I found very 
little direct information forthcoming from them. Although their 
confidence was won with respect to their forthrightness in describing the 
village life and traditions, both were very reserved in talking about their 
own life. Neither relished the idea of being singled out from the whole 
village, or being mentioned in a book. ‘Why do you want to portray my 
life especially, and bring it before the English people?’ said Mahmoud. 
‘Let (in Arabic the plural pronoun is commonly used instead of the 
first singular) live covered and unexposed in our village; we do not want 
other people to know about the details of our life.’ The writer realized this 
difficulty from the very beginning of his work, and tried to convince the 
villagers, as well as the informants, that such research had nothing to do 
with the Government or any other official authority in Egypt and micht 
bring indirect benefit to them, for the suspicion had to be eradicated that 
anything written might be taken as a personal commitment, causing as 
much anxiety to the persons concerned as if they were giving evidence in 
a court of law. This difficulty rose again in the Rorschach tesdng of adults 

of^AUah'that" th- “"d even sometimes to swear by the name 


or 


AU 

’‘terate, was asked to write down all he could remember of 
IS hfe-stoi^, the account of which is translated in the following- 
I was born m 1921, just a few days before the “Mawlid”^the hinK 

Ac age fru^ted'o^o r^eXl^X“m7erf®ro AeTt* b® 
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I had to leave and concentrate on memorizing the Koran. After one year 
I finished the Koran and recited it for my Sheikh Ahmad Mousa to his 
satisfaction.^ Then my father offered a “Karama” in the Kuttab, consist¬ 
ing of a meal of wheat bread and meat eaten in the Kuttab by the boys 
and whoever is present (as one is not supposed to invite persons for a 
“karama”) together with a gift ofa white garment to the Sheikh. This was 
followed by a ceremony called “dorah” (classical “dawrah”) going round 
the village, with sheikhs reciting odes (qasidas) in praise of the Prophet, 
beating the drum and the tambourine (tar), and followed by other local 
folk as well as the Kuttab children. On this occasion I wore white 
clothes; this is a holy practice like that of pilgrims returning from Mecca, 
who also don white clothes.® After this, I stayed in the Kuttab as an 
“Areef-prefect”, repeating the Koran three times during the first year, 
at the end of which I sat for an examination (oral) set by one of the Ministry 
of Education inspectors, and on passing it I received a prize of ^^£2. I 
remained as an “areef” for three years, teaching the other children, 
learning the “Munawi mawled”—a rhyming prose as well as poems on the 
birth of the Prophet, the “matn-al-Ishmawi”—in the Islamic law (Fikh), 
“Main al Jawhara” in monotheistic theology (Tawheed), which is in poem 
form. From the age of nine I had to help my father and older brother in 
farm work, but I was not pressed to work as my family wished me to 
devote myself to Koranic studies, and this is one of the things that dis¬ 
tinguished me from many other boys in the village. But later in life, 
especially after my marriage, I had to work harder in the fields. My older 
brother was responsible for bringing fertilizer from the hill, while my 
father and myself helped in the other farm tasks such as irrigation, dis¬ 
tribution of manure, and harvesting. 

Tn 1940 I went to Edfu, where the first stage of military conscription 

examinations takes place, and I was exempted on the basis of my knowing 
the Koran, after I had succeeded in the oral examination held for the 


‘A year before I was called up for conscription, I left the Kuttab and 
devoted myself to farm work, and I got married when I was nineteen 
years old. I worked on my father’s land until 1944, when I was appointed 
as a malaria supervisor to distribute tablets of quinine to the farmlies during 
the malaria epidemic. For this purpose I had to make a survey of the 
population in the viUage to distribute the ublets, accordingly asking the 

1 A memory task of some magnitude: the Koranic text is a little longer than that of Uie 


New Testament. 

» Wearing of white clothes on certain occasions 


is a symbol of ceremonial cleanliness and 


1948, sons of village omdas and sheikhs, those who paid £Eao 
those who knew the Koran by heart and University students could 
military conscription. Since then a law has been passed decreeing that mihtary co P 
tion is universal, with very few exemptions, c.g. the single supporter ofa family i 
of tlic father’s death. 
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head of the family to sign or stamp whenever he received his allocation. 
I left this job when the malaria campaign finished in 1948 to resume my 
work in farming. Though farming is an honourable job, it does not suffice 
for the necessities of life these days and I am now looking for another job 


in the village. 

‘Later on I went to Cairo and Alexandria for amonth to “see the world”, 
and to visit the holy tombs in these two cities. Indeed, Cairo is the “Mother 
of the World”. Yes, there is a lot of corruption and impiety, but it is 
preserved by the big Saints, the Mosques, and the “circles of knowledge” 
conducted in the Mosques. You can also hear the Koran recited beauti¬ 
fully on the radio, and of all this there is nothing in Silwa. 

‘I occupied some of my spare time in writing letters for some men and 
women who are illiterate, and who have relatives in Cairo or Alexandria, 
asking them for financial help or for clothes.’ 

On asking him to mention the important events in his life, he recorded: 

‘With regard to the important events in my life, I here refer to the inci¬ 
dent that happened when I was very young playing with other children 
near the railway station. My playmates started to throw stones at each 
other and when I started doing the same, my stone smashed one of the 
glass windows of the building. I tried to escape the railway guard, but he 
caught me and I was sent to the omda who gave me three strokes with a 
stick, and my father had to pay for the repair of the glass. 

‘The second event I remember was my inability to speak for some 
time when I was fifteen years old. My parents were worried about it, and 
they took me to various Saints* tombs and religious men for treatment. 
At last they took me to a Saint’s shrine near Isna, called Sheikh Al-Naggar, 
who is considered to be the best healer for such diseases, especially when 
one is “mounted by spirits” (jinns). There, with my mother, we spent a 
week, and from that time 1 was cured. 


The third important event besides my marriage, occurred this year 
when I deputized for my father on a visit to Bardis, on the invitation of 
our “cousins” there who wanted to establish their holy descent ’ 

In jessing Ali’s life with regard to his point of view as an informant 
he is m many ways representaUve of the learned section of the villaee 
population. He not only knows the Koran and is well-versed in religion 
but he IS also well aware of his mundane and practical duties The 
greatest number of the learned men (Khotaba) of the viUage arc either 
blind, larnc, or landless. Al^ on the other hand, is a religious man who has 
occ^ionally performed religious functions on ceremonial occasions, and 

Prophet s Story during the night-celebration of the Prophet’s birth in 
his clan s guest house, and occasionally reads parts of the theoloffiral 
boo^ on canon law (Fikh) to enlighten Mmself af well L ler people on 
their rehpoi^ duties. He is also called upon to write deeds and rcLrds 
since his handwrmng is excellent. He once told me that he took great 
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in the Kuttab to improve his handwriting, as the maxim of the pious 
ancestors runs, ‘good handwriting increases the clarity of truth’. 

In the whole of All’s life religion has meant much to him in terms of 
personal security. His need of recognition and for prestige is certainly 
satisfied by his knowledge of the Sacred Book and other sources of religious 
information. With his sensitive and shy nature he could not have integrated 
his personality except through this religious foundation. Moreover, All’s 
subsistence resources have been secure so far as he is still dependent on 
his father and mother. At the end of every lunar month his older brother, 
Ahmad, carries All’s family allowance of corn to the latter’s house and no 
serious quarrel has occurred between him and his father or brother on 
these grounds. The harmony of relationship between Ali and his father’s 
family could be also attributed to the fact that Ali still lives with his wife’s 
people, who are about five hundred yards from his father’s house, while 
his brother Ahmad lives in the father’s household. All’s father is about 
sixty-five years old, and is still a robust man, who works in the field, and 
is considered by his family as tight-fisted. 

In contrast to his brother, Ali cares much more for his clothes and 
appearance in general, and this is one of the reasons his father sends him 
to deputize for him on various occasions. Moreover, while his brother h^ 
been a member of the ‘Nakshabandi’ mystic sect, Ali has never joined it, 
as his religious experience has been satisfied through his knowledge of the 
Koran and literacy, while his comparatively illiterate brother finds his 
satisfaction in the emotional ecstasy that is invoked by the repetitive 
rhythm of the mystic circle (zikr). Ali probably had not joined the mystic 
order because his brother was already a member, and normally brothers 
are not found together in the Order. On asking Sheikh Hussein, who is t e 
local head of the Order about this fact, I was told: ‘Brothers do not come 
to the Order for the fear of the evil eye. Jacob advised his seven sons 
never to enter from the same door or follow each other; they should 
from different doors and always spread themselves.’ Structurally, t is is 
in harmony with the cultural values of hierarchy, order, and rcspec 
relations between brothers, as physical proximity between them in sitting 
or eating in public is not considered polite. 

MAHMOUD 

Mahmoud is illiterate, suspicious, and a proud man, so I had 
his life history by asking him questions that would not arouse any scrup 
in his mind. He does not know when he was born, he remembers on y 
that he just managed to escape the days of forced military conscrip i 
during the First World War, being two or three years younger than 
eligible agc.» This means that he is about fifty years old. My relatio 

* These days arc known in the villagers’ language as ‘assullah al askaria , 
from the village were conscripted to work on the military roads or as camp sc 
Palestine during the First World War. 
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him was that of cousin-uncle, and I used to call him Uncle Mahmoud, 
which he used to appreciate very much. 

Mahmoud is the eldest and head of a family of four brothers and a 
half-sister, as well as a cousin living together with them. Only one of the 
four brothers is a full brother of Mahmoud, the other being h.ilf-brothers, 
while the cousin is from the paternal side, and is also the half-brother 
(uterine) of the other t^vo from their mother. 

Mahmoud himself was first married to his cousin, whom he divorced 
after having a daughter from her. He remarried, but only one daughter 
has survived from his second wife, and the death of his son at the age of 
three was due, as he thinks, to the sorcery of his fii'st wife. Two years after 
the death of his first wife, her daughter was married to Hassan, Mahmoud’s 
cousin: there is one son. One of his brothers is married to a close relative 
of Mahmoud’s wife, and all the brothers at present are married and work to¬ 
gether, although recently two of them went to live in new and separate 
houses. Before the last two brothers married, all of them were working on 
their land as well as three acres they usually rent. More than ten years ago 
one of the brothers went off to work in Cairo as a domestic servant, and 
since then he has never settled in the village, but pays visits occasionally 
to see his wife and family. 

None of the brothers is literate, except the youngest, who had been 
conscripted into the army and has there learned to read and write as part 
ol the army s literacy campaign for conscripts. After completing his service 
he volunteered as a lorry driver in the army, where he works now, leaving 
h.s wife and a small boy under the guardianship ofhis brother, Mahmoud 

° Mahmoud himself, he worked as a farmer until the age of 

Ob seem^m H •""" police (ghafeer) and this 

usuaiw^ll much scope for his pride and energy. He would 

usually talk about the order he maintained in the village while he was 

occupying that post, and emphasize the fact that everybody respected 
and even feared him. He was dismissed from this post after he hid s^uck 
s^meo^e in a fight, and for this offence he was i"mpriso„"d1or d^i^eett 

a“Ttit7romts'?"^'“°^ 

social change.^Hfadded thm ater on 

practice. '• "o"'"' averted to their old 

suc'^ttruXs 'he‘sTe"ndr"T‘'fh?"‘" “P-' f™" 
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him and left him for Cairo, whereupon Mahmoud followed him ta effect 
a reconciliation and the brother was persuaded to return. 

A year ago he helped his cousin, who is not strong enough for farming, 
to open a small shop. The income from the shop as well as from fanning 
is pooled by all the family, Mahmoud being the one who looks after the 
needs and requirements of all his brothers and their wives. 

Mahmoud is a great believer in the evil eye, and it was his practice to 
warn the writer against certain people by asking him to recite a ‘Sura’ from 
the Koran on passing them. He told the writer that he usually spreads on 
parts of his farm a handful of sand from the tomb of Saint Abu-Naggi, 
who lies buried on high ground, to ward off the evil eye. In this connection 
he related the following incident: once, a person well known for his evil 
eye deliberately passed by Mahmoud’s farm and admired it. The same 
man later passed by his farm and admired his cow, which after that day 
gave blood instead of milk. As Mahmoud could no longer tolerate the 
envier, he seized upon the occasion of a funeral in the clan’s guest iiouse 
to which the envier belonged, and went to complain about him, hiding 
a white flag and asking his clan to stop their kinsman from casting his evil 
eye on his land and animals. 

Mahmoud is strong and healthy and takes special pride in the fact that 
the malaria epidemic did not touch him. He interprets this as evidence 
that his social intentions and dealing are genuinely good. And because of 
his health during the epidemic period, he used to visit and assist the sick, 
and since there were very few who could attend to the burial ceremony and 
prayers, he made a point of not missing any if he could manage it ^ 
attendance is a pious deed and God rewards it. He is also grateful to God 
that he and his brothers managed to save their bread from the torrent 
that destroyed most of the village harvest in 1948. They all waded into 
the water, spending a whole night and mofning in gathering their floating 
stacks of corn and removing them to the dry land. ■■■ 

In assessing Mahmoud’s personality and position in the villagfej one 
must point out the structurally precarious composition of Mahmoud s 
family, consisting of half-brothers and a cousin. Yet his personality, to¬ 
gether with the close relationship between the brothers wives, as 
assured the unity of the family. This might also be due in part to the ac 
that none of the brothers has a grown-up boy, a factor that might temp 

the father to work independently. . . 

Mahmoud combines a conservative and unimaginative nature w 
extraversion and a great deal of self-confidence. Although he has ^ 

town on frequent visits and occupied an official post, he has not e 
his dress or accent in favour of town ways. His ‘zabout’, the outer 8^^®" ’ 
still has the long and wide sleeves that stretch at least three 
hand, his turban is a large one, and he is fond of carrying his thi 

on moving about in the village. _ r*k»vJllapc. 

Mahmoud is a satisfactory example of the older generation of th S 
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both in mentality as well as in appearance. His wide connections with 
other families, his geniality and warmth, win him a great deal of respect 
and prestige. He is also called upon to participate in Arab councils and 
the writer heard him once telling off another person by saying, ‘You have 
never: come out from your place near the house oven, while it is for me to 
take a part in the conversation in a big gathering’. His qualities for leader¬ 
ship make him the sort of person whose co-operation would be necessary 
for any plan of social reform. Unlike many other people in the village, 
his prestige is not based on ownership of a large-sized farm, or piety, but 
he compensates for that through his personality as well as his brothers’ 
solidarity. 

Mahmoud used not to say his prayers In the mosque or an>^vhere else 
for a very long time, but lately he has observed them quite regularly and 
thus, at last, in his own words, ‘God has shown me the right way’. I was 
told by one of his half-brothers that NIahmoud began to be regular in 
saying his prayers after the successive deaths of his two grand-daughters 
from his sole surviving daughter. One of his main grudges in life is that 
he ha* no son, nor are there any grown-up sons in the whole of the family. 
It is only two year^ ago that his cousin had a boy whom Mahmoud 
pampers and carries about whenever he is free. 

Mahmoud is humorously known in the village as the best cater, especi¬ 
ally when he was younger. He told me (and I heard it from others) that 
he challenged some people once to eat fifteen small ‘kurs’ (a loaf of wheat 
bread six inches in diameter and halfan inch in thickness) with a ‘ghamoos’ 
(vegetable), and he succeeded in doing so. He is also reputed to be skilled 
m slaughtering lambs and goats, and in distributing meat on ceremonial 
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Appendix Two 

THE COPTIC AND THE LUNAR CALENDAR 


A ccording to the Coptic Calendar the year is divided into twelve 
months of thirty days each, with the addition of five inter-calary 
b. days at the end of three successive years and six at the end of the 
fourth, and these days are called ‘nasee* (prolongation),^ As this calendar 
indicates the position of the earth in its orbit, it corresponds to the seasonal 
climatic changes around which farm work generally revolves. Though very 


Coptic Calendar 

Corresponding 
European dates 

Lunar Calendar {Higri)^ 
These months fall some 
eleven days earlier every 
solar year 

Toot 

loth or nth September* 

Muharram 

Babah 

loth or nth October 

Safar 

Hatoor 

9th or loth November 

Rabi Awwal 

Kiyahk (kiyah) 

9th or loth December 

Rabi Tani 

Toobah 

8th or 9th January 

Jamad Awwal 

Amsheer 

7th or 8th February 

Jamad Tani 

Baramhat 

9th March 

Rajab 

Baramoudah 

8th April 

Shaaban 

Bashans 

8th May 

Ramadan 

Baoonah 

7th June 

Shawwal 

Abeeb 

7th July 

Zul Ka‘dda 

Misri 

6th August 

Zul Hijjah 


' Some of the Coptic Calendar months arc certainly derived from names of ancient 
Egyptian deities, and this may be taken to indicate that this Calendar is older than t e 
Coptic Church which still uses it to regulate its ecclesiastical year. The Coptic <^len ar 
starts from the year a.d, 284, the first year of the Roman Emperor Diocletian s reign, 
who persecuted the Christians in Egypt, and in commemoraticA of this event the 
Church adopted this year called ‘The Year of the Martyrs* as the starting point for its 
calendar. , 

*Toot 1st begins on nth September next to a Coptic leap year, or, when in 
European Calendar, the following year is a leap year. 
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few city-dwellers, as most of the products of the modern schools, are seldom 
acquainted with the names of these months, their functional importance 
is obvious to the greater part of the Egyptian rural population. 

For the village boys, the memorizing of these month-names is greatly 
helped by the descriptive rhyming phrases that connect them with such 
significant climatic changes or agricultural events. The table opposite 
shows the Coptic months and the corresponding dates of the European 
calendar, as well as the Lunar calendar. 

The following are the rhyming phrases connected with the Coptic 
months. It is to be noticed that they are connected either with the climatic 
conditions or with wheat in winter, or a kind of millet (different from the 
one grown after perennial irrigation was introduced) called ‘damiri’ and 
which used to be grown in autumn, lasting for two months. 


Toot: 

He is a fool who expects flood in Tool. 

Babah: 

If the millet’s cob is not fully ripe in this month, not much harvest is to 
be expected. 

Haioor: 

Hatoor calls the cold to commence. 

Kiyah: 

Compels the barking dog to sleep.^ 

Toobah: 

In Toobah my ankle has never been wetted by water.* 

Amsheer: 

The first ten of Amsheer makes one’s skin shiver (chopped). 

Baramhat: ^ 

One can enter the field and get corn (corn begins to ripen). 
Baramoudah: 

The corn is gathered into heaps. 

Bashans: 

The chaff is taken away from the sun (loaded home). 
iSaocnah: 

is not advisable to eat eggs or fish (due probably 
to the excessive heat). ' r 7 

Abeeb: 

One does not find it difficult to get dates. 

Mtsn: 

thfNiirfloo'^i’Th"'' V'""* "''y O beloved (the peak of 

flood). Thts applies, of course, to the days of the basin irrigation, 

; •<> "h .ai.. 
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>vhen the land used to be flooded wth the water of the Nile during this 
period.^ 

Thus these phrases connected \%ith the 0 >ptic months contain some of 
the community’s wisdom related to its technical activities, food consump¬ 
tion and indications of weather changes. It is worth noting that while 
there are no fixed dates in the Coptic Calendar for any specific agricul¬ 
tural actirities, the latter are carri^ out within a certain time-limit, such 
as the beginning of a month or second week in a month or towards the 
end or before beginning of such and such a month, and so forth. 

The follo\ring is a seasonal calendar for the \’arious types of farm work 
as regulated by the Coptic Calendar. 


Coptic Months 


Babah 


Agriailtural Activitus 





77 u U'inlcr Crop {Shitivi) 

Either fallow land or early har^'csted millet: 
during the first ten days of the month land is 
sown with clover (berseem). 


So^^■ing of wheat and barley (during the first ten 
days). 

First irrigation of beans and clover. 


Hatoor 


Ki\-ah 


First irrigation of wheat and barley called clean' 
ing irrigation*. 

Cutting clover before irrigation. 

Irrigation of beans. 


Second irrigation of wheat and barley after dis¬ 
tributing fertilizer. 

Cutting of clover for the second time.^ 

Irrigation of beans and clover. 


Toobah 


Third irrigation of wheat, with fertilizer only for 
the weak section. 

Third irrigation of barley. 

Third cutting of clover. 

Irrigation of clover and beans. 


* aoNtr is cut four times, at intervals of thirt>- 
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Coptic Months 

Agricultural Activities 

Amsheer 

Fourth irrigation of some wheat sections. 

Last cutting of clover. 

Boys begin to collect fertilizer for the summer 
crop. 

Baramhat 

Harvesting of barley and beans. 

Harvesting of early grown wheat. 

Baramoudah 

Harvesting of wheat. 

Clearing the land, and preparing soil by digging 
or ploughing it for the summer crop. 

By the end of the month the millet is sown. 

Bashans 

The Summer Crop 

First irrigation of millet after fertilizing. 

Second irrigation, as millet requires water every 
fifteen days. 

Baoonah 

Breaking up the soil, and weeding. 

Second irrigation after fertilizing. 

Third irrigation at the end of the month. 

Abeeb 

Fourth irrigation with fertilizer for weak plants, 
rifth irrigation for some plants. 

Boys begin to collect fertilizer for winter crop. 

Misri 

Harvesting. 


the^^niagtgrtws and P-«-aUy every farmer in 

in summer, and millet bread in wint”** of wheat and barley bread 

forms the main fecding-stuff for the clover (berseem) 

charrand .he ..hUe. 
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The following is the lunar calendar and the main religious events con¬ 
nected with it. 


Lunar Months 

Religious Events 

Muharram 

First day of the month is celebrated as the begin¬ 
ning of the new year. 

Tenth occasions a ‘Rahmat’ meal on ‘ ‘Ashoura’.^ 

Safar 


Rabi Awwal 

Celebration of the Prophet’s birthday on the r 2th. 

Rabi Tani 


Jamad Awwal 


Jamad Tani 


Rajab 

1 

A ‘Rahmat’ meal to commemorate the Prophet’s 
journey from Medina to Jerusalem ‘Israi’ on 
27th. 

Shaaban 

Meal and prayers on the r4th. 

Ramadan 

The month of fasting. 

Shawwal 

On its first day is the breaking of the fast and the 
celebration of ‘Id Ramadan, first feast. 

Zul Ka'dda 

Preparation for pilgrimage. 

Zul Hijjah 

‘Rhamat’ meal on the 9th day called ‘Arafat’. 
Tenth celebration of the Great Feast (‘Id al Adha). 


1 Ashoura U a Shiite event of lamentation and blood sacrifice to ^ 

death of Husain. In spite of the fact that the villagen are Sunnis (Malikites) they ha 
special meal to invoke God’s mercy on their deputed. 















Appendix Three 

AN ASSESSMENT OF THE 
STANDARD OF LIVING IN SILWA 

I N discussing the standard of living in the village, the writer is aware 
that the term is essentially a relative or comparative one. Its applica¬ 
tion in such a manner is almost impossible as there is no way of 
comparing the present conditions of the village with those of the past or 
with those of the town. Certain changes in the demands of the peasants 
as a result of increasing contacts with town life will be discussed later; it is 
sufficient here to mention that the villagers, at least those who frequent 
the town, are aware of other standards of living to which they would like 
to attain. Consumption, production and human needs are sociologically 
relevant only in so far as they are related to a particular society. For a 
sociological enquiry human needs have no absolute validity independent 
of their cultural context and their knowledge by the members of that 
particular community. Beyond this any statements concerning minimum 
standard of living or basic needs inevitably imply a value judgment.^ 
Here the criterion to be adopted for the evaluation of the standard of 
living IS an internal one; in other words, we are attempting to compute 
whether the land owned at present by the people in the village is sufficient 
to^pply their needs as envisaged by the people themselves. 

The mam index for such an evaluation would be the relation between 
the average income and the average consumption per capita. The value of 
cr^s IS estimated m the following computation according to iq<ii prices 
1 he acre in winter crop produces on an average;* 

Product Price per uniP Total 

in£E 

4 ardabs of wheat .. 6 

I ardab of barley .. 3 ^ 

I ardab of beans .. 6 g 

ic £^53 

ne c-gypuan pound u almost equivalent to the Englbh pound. 

^53 
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The summer crop is only of one kind, millet.^ 

Product Price per unit Total 

in £E 

6ardabs .. 3.50 ^Eai 

With every feddan a farmer can own the following animals: 

1. A cow, which every two years would bring a calf worth ,^E6 

income per year 3 

2. A camel, which every three years w’ould bring a camel 

worth ;^E6 

per year 2 

3. Five sheep, each bringing two lambs a year worth 30 piastres 3 

Total income ;^E8 

Thus the total income from cultivating an acre and the profits derived 
from animals per year amounts to .. 

Subtract for taxes and sowing seeds ,. 1.50 

Net income ;(^E59.50 

And as the per capita properly of land is about onc-third of an acre, then 
the per capita income from agriculture is about ;^C20. Moreover, according 
to the Postmaster, the village received (during the period of my field 
work) between ;^E400 and ;(^E6oo per month from thoscrclatives who work 
in town, which, distributed per head, would make the total income per 
head ;^E2i per year. 

On the other hand, it was more difficult to assess the per capita consump¬ 
tion of food and goods. The difficulty is obvious in a community which is 
self-sufficing in many ways, and which keeps no written records of its 
budgets. Expenditure, however, does not vary considerably from person 
to person in the village, and the following estimate will give an approximate 
picture. 

The consumption of bread has been estimated on the surest criterion 
which is the amount of crop that a father allows his son in his marital 
residence to take to his wife and children. 

IVinter Harvest 

Tw’o-thirds ardab of wheat for the husband 
One-half ardab of wheat for the wife 
One-quarter ardab of wheat for the child under seven 
One-half ardab of barley for the husband 
One-half ardab of barley for the wife (and chicken) 
One-quarter ardab of barley for the child 
One-twelfth ardab of beans per person 

^ Dales are not included here as ihcy are usually consumed daily by the family. Berscera 
is not abo included in winter crop, being consumed by animals. 
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Average consumption is then: 

One-half ardab of wheat per head 
One-tliird ardab of barley per head 
One-twelftli ardab of beans per head 

Total .. 

For the Summer Crop: 

Two ardabs for husband 

Two ardabs for wife (and chicken and sheep) 
Half ardab for child 

Average consumption one and five-sixths ardabs 
Total expenditure on bread and beans 
Expenditure on manufactured and prepared goods: 

Clothes .. .. 4 

Tea and sugar .. 3 

Soap, kerosene, etc. .. 1 


Price in £E 
3 

I 

I 


£^5 






;CE»9-50 


The income or expenditure does not include items such as vegetables, 
c.g. onions and lentils, which are grown for home consumption. Yet two 
mam items are not inserted: tobacco and meat. Meat purchases could be 
ofifset by the sale of chickens and eggs, but certainly the use of tobacco 
would raise the average consumption to ;CE20 at least. 

It will be noticed that the expenditure on tea and sugar per head is 
proportionately large. Tea, with plenty of sugar in it, and no milk, is 
the ellahs mam liquid intake, as he can drink tea at any time It 
IS almost one of the necessities of life in the village, and neither 
adults nor children seem to be able to do without it. Tea is taken at hoL 

d?vellin^ ""T informal gatherings outside 

dwellings and in guest houses. Two decades ago, Ali told me that food 

TtTs a gatherings, but now tea has become the fashion 

^ visitor. If while serving tea or a 

Looking at the villager’s budget of TEar income and /To, 
tion, one can appreciate the precariousness of his consump- 

m case of misfortune his budget could be easilv iin t solvency; and 

into debt, an abhorrent state of affafrs On^^^ 

‘debt Is a worry a. nigh, and a hummatS^duri^g the 
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In connection with the villager’s consumption of food, a few remarks 
on meat are relevant. Meat is a rare delicacy in his diet, offered usually on 
festival occasions and always served with wheat bread. One can assess the 
amount of animal protein consumed by the quantity of meat sold on the 
market day, the only day, apart from festival occasions, on which the 
villager can eat meat. People in the village spend comparatively more on 
their food on market day. In the market there have been for a long time 
five butchers, each slaughtering on the average three sheep weighing 
thirty Eg) ptian pounds, making a total of 450 pounds. If this amount were 
distributed among a population of 4,450, the \vtt\i\y per capita consumption 
of meat from the market would be less than one-tenth of a pound, i.c. less 
than five and a half pounds per year. We may add to this poultry meat, 
which does not exceed a number of thirty chickens for a family of five 
throughout the whole year. This works out at six chickens per person a 
year, each chicken weighing about a pound and a half. Then the total 
annual consumption of meat per person would be fourteen and a half 
pounds. This is certainly the maximum per capita consumption of meat, as 
all the chickens in the house are not eaten by its members, for some are 
sold to buy manufactured goods.* 

According to the statistics of the Cairo Medical School—Kasr el-Aini— 
the fellah’s diet mainly lacks proteins and fats, the deficiency in the former 
amounting to 20 per cent, and in the latter to 16 per cent. 

' Comparable data with regard to standard of living and other points related to liveli* 
hood in Silwa could be found in the series of Chinese studies on peasant life in China. 
Working out such comparisons here will take us outside the frame of reference in this 
work. Cf. Hsiao-Tung Fci, Peasant Life in China, London, 1939; Marlin Yang, A Chinese 
Village, London, 1941!; Hsiao-Tung Fci and Chih I. Chang, Earlhbound China, London, 

> 949 - 
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A NOTE ON KINSHIP TERMS 


A fter discussing the village social structure from a general view¬ 
point it is worth while describing the kinship terms. Though 
Professor Fortes considers the kinship terminology as a superficial 
way of approaching the social structure, it is a necessary approach, for 
they are handy techniques by which people sort out their relations with 
one another and are accordingly able to assume the structural behaviour 
or produce the preferred responses. 

Kinship terrns in Silwa, as well as in the province of Aswan, are those 

generally used m Arabian society. The following list is an enumeration of 
these terms: 

Om (class. Um): mother. 

Jid (class. Jad): paternal grandfather (in inheritance procedures only 
he IS referred to as regular grandfather’: gid sahih). ^ 

Jid: maternal grandfather (distinguished from the paternal grand- 

him ‘irregular |rand. 

‘Am; father’s brother, paternal uncle. 

Ammah; father’s sister, paternal aunt. 

Khal; mother’s brother, maternal uncle. 

Khalah: mother’s sister, maternal aunt. 

son-paternal cousin 

Am (class. Bint ‘am): father’s brother’s daughter. 

Wad Ammah: father’s sister’s son. 

w daughter. 

Wad Khal: mother’s brother’s son-maternal cousin. 

W ?vu' brothcT^s daughter. 

Wad Khalah: mother’s sister’s son. 

'‘-Sh.er. 

Akht (class. Ukht): sister. 

‘‘’“'--S’ - 

two husbands in the family. symmetrical position of the 
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Silf: sister’s husband. 

Hama (class, hamu): father-in-law. 

Hamah: mother-in-law. 

Nasecb: general category for male in-laws, literally meaning related. 

Nasibah: general category for female in-laws. 

It is also interesting to note that there is a distinction made bet^veen true 
brothers from the same parents called ‘Ashika’, and brothers from the 
father only, referred to occasionally as ‘sons of the father’. The uterine 
brother is also called brother, and in inheritance procedures he is referred 
to as the concealed brother’. In the classical Arabic the grandson from 
the daughter is called ‘Sibt’, while that from the son is called ‘Hafeed’. 
These two terms are not used, however, in the village, the persons con¬ 
cerned being referred to as ‘wad bitty’ {‘my daughter’s son’) and ‘wad 
walady’ (“my son’s son’). It is also significant to note the distinction beuveen 
the patrilineal descent and the matrilineal descent. Relatives from the 
former are referred to as from the ‘ ‘Asaba’, which literally means ‘back¬ 
bone’, while the latter are referred to as from the ‘lahma’ which means 
‘flesh’. 

Such precise and defined Arabian kinship terms have led anthropologists 
to include iliem in the ‘descriptive systems’. Yet distant relatives related 
to the patrilineal side, and of the father’, or grandfather’s generation, 
could be called ‘ ‘Am’ (paternal uncle), and less commonly “Ab’ (father) 
or *Gid’ (grandfather), and those on the mother’s side are ‘Khal’. Some¬ 
times for a more distant relative the villagers, as they put it, ‘calculate the 
degree’, and find out the relations by abbreviating or simplifying the 
genealogv-, e.g. by considering cousins as brothers. 

Though kindred is traced through both parents (bilateral), yet inheri¬ 
tance, and social groupings of the extended family, clan and section are 
based on the unilateral patrilineal principle of kinship. 
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THE WOMAN WHO SPEAKS 
IN KORANIC QUOTATIONS 


A bdullah ion al-mubarak relates: ‘I intended to perform my 
pilgrimage one year, so I joined the caravan that was going to 
-Mecca. On the way I overslept one night, only to find on my 
awaking that the caravan had left. While pursuing the caravan, I found a 
woman who had also lost her way. On my enquiring her name, she 
answered, In the name of God, the Beneficent, the Merciful—and men¬ 
tion Mao'in the Book”.* So I knew that her name was Mary (Mariam). 
I offered her food, but she refused, saying, ‘‘In the name of God, the 

Merciful—surely I have vowed a fast to the Beneficent 
God . As I understood that she was fasting. I recited to her. “In the 
name of God, the Beneficent, the Merciful-but whoever among you is 

To .hL°h ^ of other days ”.3 

To this he rep led. ‘‘In the name of God ... and that you fast is better 

for you If you know”. Then I asked her whether she wLted to ridron 

Shalt enter'lhl r !!' ^he (or she) is a believer-these 

So T if u shall not be dealt with a Jot unlustlv” « 

While Twi^ urrineTh'*^'’ mounted. 

God Gb “ I f ‘ “P’ ^he name of 

-y children and 

Book: surely he was a truthful man. a ProphTt”.-‘S>diMY^^^^^^ 

* Koran, xix, i6. »v.. .. 

’ Koran, ii, ,84. Koran, x.x, 26. 

» Koran.'xxiv. 30. • Kfr^'‘ r- 

’ Koran, xix. 4I. Koran, xlm, 13. 
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hold of the Book with strength, and We granted him wisdom while yet a 
child.“And to Moses, Allah addressed His word, speaking (speaking to 
him).”^ So I understood that she had three boys by the names of Ibrahim, 
Yahya, and Mousa. On asking her how her sons were occupied she replied, 
“In the name of God . . . and landmarks: and by the stars they find the 
right way”.^ So I knew that they worked as guides on the desert routes. 
We went on conversing till sunset, when I offered her food to break her 
fast, and in gratitude, she said, “In the name of God . . . and whatever 
good things you spend shall be paid back to you in full, and you shall not 
be wronged”.'* 

‘In the morning we reached Mariam’s home, and I met her three sons, 
who thereupon killed a ram, offering me a grand repast. Mariam herself 
invited me to eat, reciting, “In the name of God ... eat and drink plea¬ 
santly for what you did”.^ Before I left their place, I asked her sons the 
reason for their mother’s talking thus, always quoting from the Koran. 
They told me that, one day, while she was reading the Holy Book she 
came across the text, “He utters not a word, but there is by him a watcher 
at hand”.® She immediately took a vow not to utter any statement from 
that lime on which was not in the Koran, for fear of falling into sin. 

‘The following year, I went to call on Mariam at her house, and on 
finding her sons there, enquired about their mother. They told me she was 
on her death-bed. This saddened me, so I received permission to approach 
her, and drawing near her asked how she felt. She answered, “In the name 
of God . . . and the stupor of death will come in truth: that is what you 
shunned”.’ I remained at her side until she died, and then we washed her, 
wrapped her in her shroud, prayed over her, and buried her. I stayed 
alone beside her grave, and when night fell, I called out to her, What has 
God done to you, Mariam?” I heard a faint voice answering as if from a 
distance, “In the name of God . . . and reward them, because they were 
patient, with Garden and silk”. 

‘Reclining therein on raised couches, they shall find therein neither 
(the severe heat of) the sun nor the intense cold. And close down upon 
them (shall be) its shadows, and its fruits shall be made near (to them), 
being easy to reach. And there shall be made to go round about them 

vessels of silver and goblets which are of glass. 

‘ (Transparent as) glass, made ofsilver, they have measured them accord¬ 


ing to a measure. . r u* 

‘And they shall be made to drink therein a cup, the admixture of whicn 

shall be ginger. 

‘(Of) a fountain therein which is named Salsabil. 

‘And round about them shall go youths never altering in age, w en y 
see them, you will think them to be pearls, scattered, broadcast. 


' Koran, xix, 12. 
^ Koran, ii> 272. 


* Koran, iv, 164. 
^ Koran, lii, 19. 


® Koran, xvi, i6, 
^ Koran, 1 , 18. 


’ Koran, 1 , 19. 
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‘Ajid when you see these, you shall see blessings, and a great kingdom. 
‘Upon them shall be garments of fine green silk and thick silk inter¬ 
woven with gold, and they shall be adorned with bracelets of silver, and 
their Lord shall make them drink a pure drink. 

‘Surely this is a reward for you, and your striving shall be recompensed. 

^ Koran, xii, 21 . 



Appendix Six 

SOME PROVERBS CURRENT IN THE VILLAGE 

B esides those proverbs mentioned in the main text of the thesis the 
following are specimens of proverbs in the village dialect. It is to 
be noted here that some of the Prophet’s sayings as well as some 
Koranic statements are occasionally quoted in a proverbial sense, especi¬ 
ally by literate people. For a compendium of Arabic proverbs, see J. L. 
Burckhardt, Arabic Proverbs^ London, 1930; and for the colloquial Eg>'ptian 
proverbs, especially in towns and cities, see M. Taimour, al’Amthal 
al-Amia (Colloquial Proverbs), Cairo, 1950 (in Arabic). 

Alii ma ‘indush ma yilzamush. 

He who has not, need not give. 

Shatlak wala yidurrak. 

What you plant shall never harm you. 

Walad batny yiaraf ratny. 

The son of my womb knows my language (lingo). 

Nas ti‘akkir wi nas tseed. 

Some disturb the waters, others fish In them. 

Kul shai gismah wi nasecb. 

Everything is destined and is thus one’s lot. 

Alii yimil gantara lazim yithammal addoas. 

He who makes a bridge of himself must bear the treading. (Said about 
a person who assumes the role of leadership with its concomitant 
responsibilities.) 

‘Ind ashadaid t'uraf al ikhwan (class. Arabic). 

Adversities are the test of brothers (or friends). 

Khisla fi al abai yarithuha al abnai (class. Arabic). 

A trait in the fathers is inherited by their sons. 

Addonia himal. 

Life is burdensome. 

Addahab yihtaj li annukhal. 

Gold requires the bran (wherein it can be hidden and prese^caj. 
(In other words the leaders of people need the support of the led ana 

the less distinguished of their people.) 
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Annas bi annas. 

People can live through co-operating with, and consideration for, 
others (said to sanction the exchange of social obligations). 

Alii yisheel girbah tnaggit alaih. 

He who carries a water-skin must e.xpect to get wet (or to get some 
water slopped on him). 

Mid ryjlak ‘ala gadr ghatak. 

Stretch your legs according to the size of your blanket. (Cut your 
coat according to your cloth.) 

Kulluh indal Arab saboon. 

It is all soap for the Arabs (said for those who cannot discriminate 
in matters of clothes, food or social matters). 

Alii y‘ieeb, y'ieeb fi nafsu. 

He who insults others, insults himself. 

Min jawar al-haddad yibla bi naru. 

He who is a neighbour of a blacksmith must suffer from the furnace. 
Addunia bi khairha. 


There is still goodwill on earth (when someone becomes suspicious 
of others). 

Man taradda bi ridai lam yatraddah abeeh, yati ‘alaih zaman yata- 
manna al moat fcch. 

He who wears a robe that his father did not wear before him will 
\vitness a day in which he would desire death. 

Annasab nashab wa in sah yibga ahliyah. 

Marriage may bring wealth, and if it succeeds may become like 
kinship bonds. 

Nasceb wa ‘azz an-nasab, wi gaid hiinartu ‘azz min al-walad. 

My son-m-law is very much admired, and the rope that tethers his 

AHrT son (said by mother-in-law). 

Addukhool fi as shibak ham, at-tammul fi al-khurooj. 

Getting entangled is easy, the difficulty is getting out. 

Bab y.jeeb ar-rceh, siduh wi astareeh. 

better f ''' comfortable. (It is 

better to prevent causes of friction.) 

In hgeet ghadir fi tarceg wadi gul lad. auarecg mu'ak 

the “rct'rou'lr '■"‘'""■"'S 

Asscct wala al ghina. 

Have reputation rather than wealth, 
fa ynoub alh yihajjiz ilia tagtei hdoumoh. 

norhinTbu.‘°orrciofh.^ S-.t 

K^d ma ataak wa atruk ma fatak. 

Ya “'’t.ndon what is past. 

Ya ma nas marmar ‘atabha. sakanu luhoud at taraib. 
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Many were the people whose thresholds were made of marble, but 
who had to be buried in dust. 

Alii yibus fi balawi ghairuh, tilhoun ‘alaih balaweeh. 

He who considers other people’s sufferings, would alleviate his own. 
Aih yakhud ar reeh min al balaat. 

What can the wind scour from floor paving? (You cannot get blood 
out of a stone.) 

Min ‘ashar al goam arbaeen yom, ya sar, ya asbah minhum. 

He who associates with a group of people for forty days would then 
either depart, or become one of them. 

Alii laih kabeer ma yendaribshy ‘ala dahru. 

He who has a patron would not have his back beaten. 

AJli maloosh kabeer yishtari laih kabeer. 

He who has no patron should find one (lit. buy one). 

Kul fula wi laha kayyal. 

Every kind of bean has a special person to appreciate it (lit. assess it). 
Kul sagtah wi laha lagtah. 

Everything that falls has got a gatherer. 

Al ‘ajalah min ashaitan. 

Haste is of the devil. 

Yinfa'ak dahabak das, wi waladak min dahrak bas, wi tourak min 
bagarak. 

You can only rely on your hidden gold, your child descending from 
your loins and your calf from your cow. 

Sahib balain kaddab, sahib talatah mundfig. 

He who has two minds is a liar, he who has three is a hypocrite 
(usually said about a person w'ho marries more than one wife). 

Al khaly yigool ‘ads. 

The one who is indifferent would say it is lentils (said to a person who 
tries to underestimate the difficulties of another). The proverb is 
related of a person who committed adultery in the fields during har¬ 
vest time; he was pursued by another. During his flight he gathered 
a handful of lentils. On being caught he was asked why he was 
pursued; his answer was that because he had stolen a handful of 
lentils. Yet the pursuer said, ‘Of course those who have not seen what 
he did would say it is a handful of lentils’. 

Girat haz wala faddan shatarah. 

A small amount of luck (a ‘kirat’ is one twenty-fourth of a feddan) is 
better than a lot of hard work (feddan). 

Al jahil ‘adow nafsu. 

The child is the enemy of himself (his own well-being). 

For a study of proverbs and proverbial statements, see Edward Wesler- 
marck, tVi{ and Wisdom in Morocco^ London, 1930. From our list of proverbs 
we have omitted also those included in this book, e.g. ‘Learning is better 
than goods; ‘When the bull falls down, the daggers are many’; ‘What the 
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eye does not see, the heart does not grieve for;’ ‘The funeral is great, 
and the deceased is a dog’;> ‘He fasted and fasted and breakfasted on an 
onion,’* etc. 

No attempt at any tlieoretical study of proverbs or any kind of cl~ssifica- 
tion has been made here. Reference can be made to the masterly way that 
Westcrmarck has treated the subject throughout his work, especially in 
the Introductory Essay. 

Here we can only point to the fact emphasized by Westermarck, that a 
people’s proverbs cannot be taken as indicative of their character without 
full knowledge of other facts that the proverbs do not state.* 

^ It 19 ‘mouse* in Morocco* 

* In Morocco it is ‘He remained fasting for a year and breakfasted on snails’. 

* For examples see Westermarck, op. eit., pp. 52-4. 



Appendix Seven 

BOYS’ RIDDLES 

(mainly in the adolescent stage) 

‘One measure of clover covering this vi'orld and the hereafter.* 

Answer: (Stars.) 

‘Something which looks like a man’s covering which is woven neither 
by a Moslem nor by a Christian.’ 

(Loofah.) 

‘How many cups are in the sea?’ 

(The sea is that of knowledge and contains four cups which are the 
four schools of Moslem theology: the schools of Malik, A 1 Shafii, 
Abu Hanifa, and Ibn Hanbal.) 

‘How many “Kintars” are there in the “mountain”?’ 

(The mountain here is the Koran, so the mountain contains 114 
‘Kintars’, as the Koran consists of 114 chapters.) 

‘How many “Kasabas”* are there in the universe?’ 

(There are fourteen ‘Kasabas’ in the universe: seven heavens and 
seven earths.) 

‘A tree that contains twelve branches and on every branch there are 
thirty leaves.’ 

(The lunar year—in fact, however, the lunar months are of thirty and 
twenty-nine days alternately.) 

‘Riding his mother and protected by his father.’ 

(The bullet in a gun.) 

‘A cripple who walks, a blind man who sees, a barren person who is 
pregnant, if she continues to be thirsty she survives, and with her the 
child she bears, but if she drinks, she dies and with her dies her chil • 
(The laden boat at sea.) 

‘A boy and his sister, and a wife and her husband, amongst whom one 
distributes three oranges, each one getting a whole orange. ^ 

(The sister of the boy is at the same time the husband’s wife.) 

‘There was a wolf, a ram and some clover, and a man wanted to ta e 

* A Kasaba is a length measure of 355 centimetres. 
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them across from one side of the river to the other, provided he takes 
only one of them at a time. How could he manage that without losing 
any of these things, e.g. letting the wolf eat the ram, or the ram cat the 
clover?’ 

(He takes the ram first to the other bank and leaves it there. Then 
takes the wolf, leaving it there, taking the ram back with him to 
where it was. Then takes the clover across to the other side, leaving 
it beside the wolf, and returning to fetch the ram.) 

‘Our white camel scatters its feeding-stuff. 

Our black camel gathers its feeding-stuff.’ 

(White camel is daytime when people disperse for work, whereas the 
black camel represents night when people gather for chatting.) 

‘The land is white, the sowing seeds are black, the cows are five, and 
the plough is one.’ 

(This is a representation of the hand (five fingers) writing in ink 
(black sowmg seeds) with a pen (one plough) on a white sheet of 
paper (white land).) 

‘A boy with scabies rubs his head on another scabby head, and from 
too much rubbing the heads fall down piece by piece.’ 

.M- of a handmill grinding fiour.) 

Ninety knights who run in one vessel.’ 

(The two wheels of the water-wheel, the upper horizontal wheel 

!nH K Tl vertical one containing forty. 

and both being m the well.) ^ ^ 

‘A white billy-goat, with red ears.* 

Sdlerm.*f’ .^^de of whitish palm-tree leaves, with two 

•Qi? u t - ^ ^ of brownish palm-tree fibre.) 

Shakes his head while filling his belly.’ 

(The spindle.) 

‘Abuyah kitir malu 

‘ala akhti katabnalu 

al bit jabat walad ya zein af‘alu 

bap abuyah, wibn akhti wana khalu.’ 

Abuyah has plenty of money. 

We VC got him wed to my sister. 

HcI^Sk himself well. 

uncl^’ brother of Yah (Akhuyah). he’s my cousin and I’m his maternal 

(fourth^ne)'whteTh^for'"”"'*' Akhuyah 

father’ and he latter w and ‘my 

he latter word means ‘brother of Yah’ and ‘my brother’ ) 
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THE STEWART EMOTIONAL RESPONSE TEST 


SAMPLES OF TEST RESPONSES 

Tests have been recently adopted by some social anthropologists: 

1. To provide quick means for collecting useful material in relatively 
little time. 

2. To draw the attention of the field worker to data which otherwise 
might escape notice. 

3. To be used as an objective check on one’s own impressions, especially 
in the field of culture-personality relationship. 

4. To provide means of quantitative analysis. 

Tests, however, must be interpreted in their cultural context. Leighton 
and Kluckhohn assert that tests holt! considerable promise in anthropo¬ 
logical research, but owing to their present state of imperfection, must 
be used in conjunction with material obtained by the usual anthropolog¬ 
ical techniques of observation and interview.^ 

I. The Stewart Emotional Response Test 

This test is a series of questions asking for experiences associated with 
five emotions: happiness, sadness, fear, anger, and shame, one question 
asking for the best thing that could happen to the child, and another 
asking for the worst that could happen.* After administering the test on 
twelve children, the responses of the following five children were chosen 
on the grounds of being the most complete performance. Three 
disclaimed their experience of such emotions, while others gave confuse 
answers. 

No girls’ responses are recorded here. I found them most frustrating in 
this respect, except in the Rorschach ink-blots. Young girls were gigg y > 
older ones were shy and uneasy. Their way out was ‘I don t know, am 
not a man’. They probably refused to co-operate because the tests were 
first administered on the boys from whom they heard about them. c 

* D. Leighton and C. Kluckhohn, Children of the People^ p. 227. 

’ Ibid., p. 247. 
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trying this test on five girls, and the Moral Ideology test on two other 
girls, I had to give up trying any more. It certainly requires more time and 
patience than I could then afford to elicit responses from girls. These 
verbal tests must have seemed to them fruitless and pointless. 


For happiness 

A. A boy of seven years: 

1. When we celebrated the feast, we played and went to visit the 
‘Sahabi’. 

2. When I go out to play without taking my younger brother with 
me. 

3. Nothing. 

B. A boy of nine years: 

1. When my maternal uncle returns from Alexandria. 

2. When my grandfather comes from Port Fouad where he works 

at present. He has been away for a long time; we want him at 
home, 

3. When my brother was circumcised. 

C. A boy of twelve years: 

I. When his father sent him to the Kuttab 

and ‘Gras’ (sing. ‘Gurs’) 

. Lu f“"'i 'Gras- are wheat loaves ) 

D. A boy of four teen years: 

'■ iHfaTe In'I et“ 

a. When he went to the Kuttab 
t*. A boy of Jifuenyears: 

^ men WsTa'th' “ “d ‘he Zoo. 

S-™"' -d a pair of 

For sadness, fear, anger and shame 
A. A boy of seven years: 

I' T grandmother died, 

a. I shall be sad if my father dies 

3. ^ become anpy when my parents beat me. 

4 * "Vhen other bovs strike t 
• Medern hens. ..feitv 
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5. I shall be angry if I have to leave the Kuttab. 

6. l am afraid of the Ghost (Sul) and the shadows at night. I am 
also afraid of the scorpion and the snake. 

B. A boy of nine years: 

1. I became sad when the cow I was taking to the canal to drink, 
trod down the field and spoilt some of the plants; then my father 
came and brought it out from the plants. 

2. When the ball I am playing with lands on top of the roof of a 
house which is not our house. Then I become afraid of climbing 
the walls to retrieve it. 

3. I become afraid when I beat another boy and he goes to tell my 
father. 

4. I felt angry when an older boy struck me, so I told my father to 
beat him. 

C. A boy of twelve years: 

1. When his father docs not give him money to spend on sweets on 
market day he becomes sad and goes to his mother. 

2. When his father .sees him playing with other boys whilst he 
should be working, he threatens and frightens him. 

3. He becomes angry when his father quarrels with his mother, 
spilling food and throwing it away. 

D. A boy of fourteen years: 

1. He was sad when he went to the field, and on his return home 
discovered that he brought clover for the sheep, but forgot to 
bring vegetables for his mother. 

2. He is sad when he is beaten without reason. 

3. He gets angry when someone curses his father. It is only the 
illegitimate child who can hear his father being cursed and does 
nothing about it. To curse one’s father is as blasphemous as 
cursing one’s religion. 

4. He would feel ashamed if he went about in rags. 

E. A boy of fifteen years: 

1. I am afraid of Our God (Rabbana), and of father, and of those 
who are older than I am. 

2. I am afraid of the cold, of hunger, and of not being properly 
clothed (lit. naked—‘Iryan). 

3. I am angry when I forget to say my prayers. 

4. I would be ashamed if I had not had my hair cut. 

5. I would be ashamed when my sister grew up and her breasts 
became conspicuous and she was still not married. Other boys 
would shame me by drawing my attention to my unwanted 
sister (lit. barren—bayri).* 

When asked ‘What is the best thing that could happen to you?’ the 
previous boys gave the following answers; 

^ The same word applies to the uncidlivated land. 
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A. A boy of seven years: 

To be able to play ball with other boys, without the iaterference of 
my younger brother.* 

B. A boy of nine years: 

When I find money dropped on the ground, or left around after 
the market. 

C. A boy of twelve years: 

When I have a good meal with lots of meat. 

D. A boy of four teen years: 

What do I want more than sufficient ‘food and drink ’?2 

E. A boy of fifteen years: 

To be rich and endowed with ‘baraka’, and so be able to help the 
poor and feed the hungry. ^ 

When asked ‘VVhat is the worst thing that could happen to you” the 
same boys gave these instances: ' 

A. To be stung by a scorpion. 

B. To be thrashed by my father 

D. To die in a fire or drown at sea 

i^nd” ThTs",;"” 

English coimotaiion of intoxicant.^ ^ cannot, of course, have the 
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MORAL IDEOLOGY TEST 

BAVELAS MORAL IDEOLOGY TEST 

T his test is designed to ascertain the public official moral ideas of 
the group. The child is asked for three things that would be con¬ 
sidered good for him or for a boy of his age to do; and for the same 
number of things that would be considered bad to do. The individual 
responses are taken to indicate not just how the child acts in a given situa¬ 
tion, but how he thinks people in general want him to act.^ 

The first part of the test was elicited in this way: ‘What could you or a 
boy of your age do that would be a good thing for which father, the family 
or the people would praise you? Mention three things.’* 

A. Age Mine: 

I. Go on errands for my parents, buying tea and sugar for mother 
and cigarettes for father. 

2. Memorize my assignment of the Koran. 

3. I don’t know anything else. 

B. Age ten: 

I. To take the cow to the farm and feed it. 

2. What else? There is nothing more pleasing to father than this. 

3. To lead the blind on the way. 

C. Age thirteen: 

I. To go straight without making trouble with other boys. 

2. To fetch water home. 

3. Attend to the animals in the field and at home. 

D. Age thirteen: 

I. To attend to his work. 

2. Not to beat younger children. 

3. To keep quiet and not play, as such conduct pleases his father. 

^ Alex Bavelas, ‘A Method for Investigating Individual and Group Ideology, in 
Sociometry, Vol. V, 1942. 

• The five boys lest^ here are not the same boys tested previously. 
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E. Age sixteen: 

1. To fetch fertilizer from the hills. 

2. To be a ‘pious boy’ and obey his parents. 

3. To save a swimmer who is in danger of being drowned. 

Each of the same boys were asked: ‘What could you or a boy of your 
age do that would be a bad thing, that makes father, family or other people 
think badly of you? Mention these things.’ 

A. Age nine: 

1. To hit my younger brother. 

2. Not to share food with him on being asked by my mother. 

3. To be greedy in eating. 

B. Age ten: 

1. To neglect his work and play. 

2. To break things. 

3. To drop and lose money on being sent to buy something from the 
shop. 

C. Age thirteen: 

1. Not to feed the animals, 
a. Not to fetch water. 

3. To curse one’s religion. 

D. Age thirteen: 

r. To swear at one’s parents. 

2. To play, for play makes one forget the Koran that one has 
memorized. 


3. I don’t know. 

E. Age sixteen: 

1. Not to be a good Moslem by not saying his prayers, and if having 

much money not helping the poor. ® 

2. To be envious of other people. 

3. To smoke and to tell lies. 
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STORY COMPLETION TEST 


T he story completion test, composed ol nine stories, is based on the 
pattern of stories devised by Pintner for the assessment of various 
aspects of the child’s personality, e.g. attitude towards authority, 
moral tendencies, interests, wishful thinking, fears and anxieties.* Such 
aspects of the personality are not only important from the psychological, 
blit also from the sociological viewpoint. The writer considers the use of 
such tests as relevant material for this study. Some of Pintner’s stories 
were adapted, two were omitted, and story 5 was added. The test was 
administered in the following way. Every boy was told, ‘I am going to 
start a story, and I want you to complete it in whatever way you like’. 
The boys were encouraged and occasional prompting was necessary on 
some points. 

The following are the stories: 

I. Once there was a boy sitting outside the house. He was not playing 
with other boys, but was staying all alone by himself. . . . (Why?)* 

2. One day the parents of this boy got angry with him. . . . (What was 
it about? What happened? How did it end?) 

3. The boy went to fetch water from the Nile on donkey-back. But on 
the way the water-jars were broken. . . . (What happened after¬ 
wards? Who punished him?) 

4. In the street the boy was fighting with another boy. A man 
passed. . . . (What happened then?) 

5. The boy saw his younger brother playing with a ball. . . • (What 1 

he do?) . . 

6. This boy had a friend he liked very much. One day he said to him: 

‘You come with me, and I’ll show you something, but you mustn 

tell anyone because it’s a secret.’ . . . (What did he show him. 


What did they do?) 

1 R. Pintner, ‘Four Retests of a Personality Inventory’, in Journal 0/ 
logy, Vol. XXIX, 1938. These tests were pointed out to the writer f 

Institute of Education, Cairo, who used them in his thesis An Expenme 
Personality’, London, 1948 (unpublished Ph.D. thesis). 

* The bracketed questions are examples of the promptings. 
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7. It was night. The boy was sleeping, and suddenly he woke up 
screaming. . . . (What made him wake up? What was the matter?) 

8. One night the boy dreamt he saw the angels during his sleep. They 
asked him to pray for something he w-anted. . . . (What did lie pray 
for?) 

g. This boy is growing up. He likes to be a man. . . . (What would he 
like to do?) 

The story completion test was given to seven boys and five of them gave 
the following satisfactory completions; 

A. Age nine: 

1. He does not play with the other boys because they arc older than 
he is, and he is waiting for a boy of his age to match him in the 
game. 

2. His parents were angry because he returned late after being sent 
on an errand, and rebuked him for talking to other children on 
the way. 

3. When he breaks the water-jars his mother beats him and deprives 
him of food. 

4. The man beats the two boys who were quarrelling, tells their 
fathers about this, the fathers will beat their sons. 

5. He would not let his younger brother play with the ball, and 
immediately he sees him playing, he would send him on an 
errand. 

6. I don’t know what he said to the other boy. 

7. He cried, ‘Oh! Father.’ He imagined a wolf or a ghost or thieves 
breaking into the house. He feared the dark atid said, ‘In the 
Name of God, the Beneficent, the Merciful’. 

8. He prayed for a good garment and a fez. 

9. I don’t know. 

B. Age nine: 

1. The boy does not play with the other boys because they usually 
strike him; they do not speak to him, nor docs he speak to them 
or sit near them. But later on he finds another boy with whom he 
is on good terms and plays with him. 

2. The parents got angry with the son, and hence did not feed him. 
This was because the boy did not obey his parents’ commands, 
and such disobedience would bring God’s anger. The boy had 
to go to some relatives to get food, but when his parents did not 
find any boy to run an errand for them, they brought him back 
to the house, and fed him, and thus they were reconciled. 

3. When the boy broke the water-jars he went weeping to his 
mother, who asked him how this happened. The mother became 
angry and struck him for his negligence, 

4. When the man saw those boys quarrelling, he separated them, 
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and asked them to go away. But when the man was out of sight 
the nvo boys returned to resume their fight. When one of them 
started to cry, the other fled, for if he waited, the father of the 
former boy would have caught him and struck him. 

5. When the older boy found the ball with his brother, he snatched 
it from him; the younger boy started to cry. When the mother 
asked the older boy to give it back to his brother, he did. But 
when the mother went out, the older boy took the ball again and 
ran outside the house with it, looking proud and happy. The 
other boys asked him to show it to them and play together with 
it. When he returned home his mother spat in his face for taking 
the ball from his brother. He said that he did not take it, but 
it was given to him by his brother, who did not want it any more. 
Then the mother told him that he was a liar and asked him to 
hand the ball back to his brother. 

6. When the two boys talked secretly, one of them warned the other 
against their enemy. They decided not to talk or sit with him or 
show him anything they had. 

7. He screamed, saying that he felt some people trampling over him, 
and on asking them who they were, they refused to answer him. 
Then he shouted to be rescued: ‘Oh, the One (Yawahid)’ (a 
way of imploring God when in a state of distress, or when frigh¬ 
tened, especially used in the village to summon other people for 
help, who on hearing such a cry, would immediately go to see 
what had happened). 

8. He prayed for gold, clothes, shoes and socks. 

9. He wants to grow up to farm and grow corn and go to Cairo. He 
also wants to get married. He does not want to become an old 
man with a bent back who is going to die. 

C. Age fourteen: 

1. The boy is angry because the other boys do not play with him. 

2. He cursed his father and mother and thus made them angry. 
They thrashed him, and when he cried they sent him outside the 
house ‘for the dogs to eat him’. 

3. When the boy broke the jars, he was never sent again to fetch 
water, and his sister had to do it instead. 

4. He interfered between the two boys, gave each a slap on the face 
and cursed their fathers. 

5. The older boy took the ball from his younger brother to play with it 
himself. The father came and thrashed the older boy and rebuked 
him for being jealous of his younger brother. 

6. He showed the other boy a place where gold was hidden. After 
collecting the gold, they sold it and with the money bought 
clothes, cars and bicycles. 

7. He was afraid that they might be thieves who ^vould beat him, 
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and the people gathered to his rescue after he shouted ‘Oh, the 
One’. 

8. He prayed to God to make him find a hidden treasure. 

9. He wants to grow up to take over his father’s work in the farm, 
while his father remains in the village. 

D. Age fifteen: 

1. The boy must have been beaten by somebody; or the boys who 
are playing must be stronger than he, and might have torn his 
clothes. 

2. After his parents were angry with him, he had to leave the village, 
looking for livelihood somewhere else. After some time he got 
homesick, as he remembered his family and people, so he started 
to send money and letters to his parents trying to make up for 
his desertion. When he returned to the village, the parents were 
happy as their son had ‘redeemed’ himself. The grandparents 
and the maternal aunts helped to bring about this reconciliation. 

3. His mother asked him how the jars were broken. She thought 
that her boy was affected by ‘the evil eye’ of other women. So she 
asked him to step over the fire in which she had sprinkled salt 
which was cracking. If his father heard about his breaking of the 
jars he w'ould have beaten him; mothers are affectionate. 

4. If the man had passed by without separating or quietening the 
fighting boys, he would have been blamed for that. 

5. He plays with his younger brother and appeases him with the 
ball, so his mother might be able to get on with her cooking. 

b. He took the other boy away to a secret place to tell him about 
his enemy who wants to kill him. 


7. A thief must have attacked the boy, so that he cried out to wake 
up h.s family to rescue him. He may be crying with pain (sick). 

^ fine clother become rich and to be able to wear 

^erform*h? T'" ^ Set married and 

penorm his pilgrimage. 

E. Agf sixteen: 


and did not wish to cause any trouble to his people. ^ 

angryf"'* 

goTc™.::'" f'""f'"“drenftXarst ”1’ 
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4. The man cuffed the two boys and gave them a lesson on how tc 
be polite. He told them if someone cursed you or your father it is 
better to say ‘May God forgive you’, because the curse is actually 
inflicted on the person who curses, so it is better for him not to 
hit back, otherwise the curse will return on him. 

5. He took the ball from his younger brother, and asked him to go 
to the Kuttab. 

6. He must have told the other boy about money the former stole 
from his mother. The other boys on hearing this, said, ‘With this 
money buy us something sweet to eat’. 

7. The boy was frightened because he was ‘seized’ by a saint, vows 
to whom his parents had not fulfilled. 

8. The boy prayed to enter paradise, be freed from disease and have 
no enemies. 

9. He wants to grow up and memorize the Koran. 
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A NOTE ON SOME DREAMS COLLECTED 

IN THE VILLAGE 


D reams are considered to be of value as a means of obtaining 
useful ethnological material, and thus could serve purposes 
similar to those of tests. The significance of dreams is hence 
relevant data for our study. It must be pointed out here that the writer was 
not fully aware of the importance of such data while he was in the field, 
and for this reason he did not collect enough dreams, and the ones recorded 
here arc all those collected, without any selection. 

In Silwa, women arc reputed to be more capable of dreaming than 
men; they are also known to be better interpreters. Boys and girls do not 
communicate their dreams either to their parents or to other boys and 
girls. It was a great surprise for them to be asked to recollect dreams, and 
much effort was required by them to recall them. 

It is believed that dreams arc inspired by angels, or at least they arc 
caused by some vaguely defined sijpcrnatural forces. The importance of 
dreams, especially as a means of forecasting future happenings, receives 
its religious justification from the story of the Prophet Joseph related in the 
Koran showing his infallible insight in interpreting dreams. At least, 
among men in the village, it is believed that the dreams of a person who 
sleeps ritually clean are truer than those of one who is not in the same state. 

As in Tikopia, the weight attached to a dream varies according to the 
intensity of the personal situation at the time; a dream receives more 
credence in so far as it can be related to some question immediately at 
issue.^ When a person is in a critical situation, e.g. financial difficulty, 
absence of a son, expecting decision in a law suit, or in the case of a 
pregnant woman, he or she docs not only pay considerable attention to 
dreams, but asks relatives and friends to dream for him or her. On their 
part, such relatives and friends volunteer to tell such a person about dreams 
in which he or she may appear. 

There is a certain formal technique of interpreting dreams, especially 
amongst women, which the writer did not investigate. The narration of 


» Raymo^nd Firth ‘The Meaning of Dreams in Tikopia’. in Essays PustnUd to C. G. 
iteltgman, ed. by E. Evam-Pritchard tl al., London, 1934, p. 63. 
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dreams usually starts by saying, ‘I dreamt, May God render it good and 
blissful (Allahum ijalu khair wazam), the listener usually answers, ‘Good, 
if God wills’ (khair insha Allah). 

It IS worth noting here that most of the dreams recorded reflect in their 
manifest content many features of the waking life in the village. As for 
their latent content, it is left to the psychologist to see in it the working of 
the unconscious.^ The writer is aware of the lack of associations related to 

the working situation’ of these dreams to render their psychological 
interpretation adequate.* 

In some of these dreams, however, one cannot fail to recognize repre¬ 
sentations of imaginary fulfilment of ungratified wishes, sexual and other¬ 
wise, e.g. performing pilgrimage, eating meal, receiving money. 

In children’s dreams especially, one is struck by the strong indications 
and symbols, without much secondary elaboration or distortion, of anxiety, 
fear, and ambivalence. Anxiety and repressed fear of authority are 
reflected in symbols such as that of the child’s fear of his head being cut 
off by the barber (a dream of the castration anxiety type); rolling down 
the sloping ground and dying (No. 2; if ground s>'mboli2es mother this 
dream reflects uncertainty about mother’s affection and hence an un¬ 
gratified wish); being stung by a scorpion, which may be taken as a s>Tnbol 
of father and authority, but the boy was not dead; he w’as on a bed in a 
dark room, which represents the mother (wish for regression. No. 8). 
Ambivalence is obvious in dream No. 1, where an unconscious fear of the 
father (barber) is combined with another w’ish to please the father by 
fetching water; and also in dream 5, where ambivalence is reflected in 
indications of sibling rivalry for the father’s Jove. 

Such repressed desires and resentments reflect some of the unconscious 
pressures in the process of growing up, and to some of which allusions were 
made previously. 


boys’ dreams 

eight: 

One day I was going towards the fields w’hen I found the son of the 
village barber cutting off the heads of some people with his razor. He 
approached me while I was on donkey-back and told me that he wanted 
to cut off my head too. I entreated him not to, for I was going to fetch 
water for my people, whereupon he let me go. 

Age nine: 

I was once sleeping on a mat on sloping ground. Suddenly I began to 
roll down, and died. 

* 'No wish ... is able to produce a dream unless it is cither unconscious or else associ¬ 
ated with an allied unconscious one.’ Ernest Jones. Papers on Psycho-Analysis, London, 
>938. P- 263. 

* Geza Roheim (cd.), ‘Dream Analy'sis and Field-work in Anthropology’’, in P^ho- 
analysis and the Social Scierues, Vol. I, New V'ork, ’947, pp. 37“t30. 
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Age fourteen: 

I was once in the fields when suddenly a group of people drew near to 
me. I started to run and they pursued me, but I escaped. 

Age ten: 

I dreamt we had many chickens and ducks. One day my mother went 
to feed and water them, but she found that they were all dead. This was 
by 'God’s will’, for they were not eaten by a wolf or anything else. 

Age twelve: 

I dreamt that I was catching fish in the pond near the railway station. 
When I had caught a fish 1 went to show it to my father. Beside me there 
were two other boys fishing. When I caught a big fish and I wanted to 
show it to my father, the two boys snatched it and ran away. 

Age ten: 

I dreamt that I was looking for stray money after market day. Every 
time I searched I found a coin which I pul in a tin with a lid. At last I 
filled the tin with money which became my property. 

Age fifteen: 

There were black monkeys swimming in the canal and people were 
trying to catch them. But every time they attempted it, the monkeys dived 
into the water. At last they managed to get hold of them, took them out 
of the water and tied them to a tree. Later, they released the monkeys 
and made them fetch grass and clover from the field for the cows. 

Age twelve: 

I dreamt that I was stung by a scorpion. Then I was put on a bed with 
a mat on it in a dark room. People thought I had died and set up a wailing 
for me, but I was not dead. 

Age fifteen: 

I dreamt that my father returned from Cairo with another man. He 
brought me three pairs of shoes, four gallabiahs, a turban and a cap. My 
lather himself was wearing a new pair of shoes and a new turban. And I 
also dreamt that when I got up in the morning I could not find my father. 


girls’ dreams 

Age eleven: 

through my foot slipping. With 


Age twelve: 

Once I was attacked by a 
and jet black skin. While it 
weep. 


monster with bulging eyes, protruding teeth 
was getting ready to strike me, I began to 
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Age thirteen: 

I dreamt once that I saw the Prophet under a green dome. Then I called 
upon my sisters to come and shake hands with the Prophet sajing, ‘He is 
like my father, but better than him(?)’ 

Age ten: 

Once I was crossing a very large bridge, and suddenly it collapsed and 
I was drowning in the canal. I cried, ‘O father, O people, come and rescue 
me’. 

Age twelve: 

Once I dreamt that I found a pigeon which took me on pilgrimage. 
Whilst I was in Mecca I found a treasure. Then I returned home on the 
pigeon’s back. Later on I took my grandmother, maternal aunt and my 
sister to visit Hijaz (Holy Places). We spent the treasure on building a big 
palace. Then suddenly a lion appeared; I was so frightened that I woke up. 

Age ten: 

One day I was sitting in the street looking at a book. Then came 
‘azzabbal’ (trader who collects chicken droppings in exchange for female 
wares, e.g. needles, thread, salt, spices), and reminded me of the book I 
had promised to give him, but I told him that I could not give him any 
book, for fear of the teacher. Then ‘azzabbal’ took me on to the top of a 
wall and threw me into the river. I remained sw'imming around for a long 
time without knowing where to go, till I woke up. 


men’s dreams 

Age about twenty-eight, tny informant AH: 

I dreamt that my father and mother»in-law had been preparing them¬ 
selves to perform pilgrimage to Mecca. I asked my wife, then, to prepare 
food for me to join them on their journey, and the three of us went to t c 
shrines of the Holy Places. 

Age twenty-eight, AH: , 

I dreamt that I w'as attacked by a bull with big horns. He trampl on 
me but I managed to escape for a while. The bull persisted in pursuing me. 
At last 1 held him by the horns which he kept on shaking in attempting o 
free himself, but I jumped on his back. It ran towards the Nile, an as c 
dived into the water, I jumped off on to land and escaped. 

Age twenty-five: t . t to- 

One day I found a stray camel running loose into our farm. I wen 

w'ards the camel to drive it away from the field. But all of a sud en sa 
a naked man who said that he was the owner of the ’ , 

warned me against doing any harm to his animal. Then I g^ 
man by the neck and we began hitting each other. After he suner 
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my beating be fled. (This young man told me that he found this dream 
difhcult to interpret, so lie related it to a person who is known to be good 
in interpreting dreams. The latter told him that the camel was his ‘karina’; 
and everybody has a ‘karina’ that follows him in his life and causes him 
a lot of trouble and needs to be propitiated.) 

Age twenty-two, just married and had a newly-born girl:^ 

I dreamt that my wife was pregnant, and she brought forth a boy. 
When I consulted my father about naming him, he insisted on calling him 
by the name ‘Mostafa’- but I wanted to give him another name, and there 
was disagreement between my father and me. (The man connected this 
tlream with the fact that later on his wife brought forth a girl whom he 
called Zainab, and that his father fell ill.) 

Age forty-five: 

I dreamt that I was transformed into a ‘green sparrow’, and that on the 
Night of Kadr (the night of the Qyth of Ramadan)® I entered Paradise 
where I stayed for seven years. Overwhelmed by the vastness of Paradise 
I enquired whether there was an end to it, and I was told that it had no 
end, and that there was neither sun nor moon; there one sulTcrs neither 
heat nor cold; people sleep on couches; there are palaces the like of which 
have never been built on earth, fruits that have never been grown on this 
planet. While I was told all this, two people were holding me, one by the 
right arm, and the other by the left. But all of a sudden, a man came from 
behind me and pushed me out of Paradise saying, ‘You don’t deserve it 
yet’. (He commented that after this God helped him to perform his 
pilgrimage.) 

fo^^y approximately: 

Once I dreamt that Ahmad (the wealthiest village shopkeeper) was 

climbing a palm tree, and suddenly fell to the ground. People gathered 

round him and tried to revive him with ‘the smell of onions and garlic’ 

Wl^n he recovered he said, T have fallen from above. But I am safe, thanks 
to God. 


wo.men’s dreams 

Age forty-five: 

One day I went to the well adjacent to our clan’s guest house, and found 
at the entrance of the guest house the man who draws the water from the 

growing, such as clover and 

fwm Wh T Socst house ‘to see my father’s 

larm (?) When I entered I found that the northern section of the guest 

I TK-* was just before his wife gave birth to the baby. 

^ this IS also the baby’s grandfather's name. 
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house was dark with two empty water jars, while the southern side was lit 
and with two full water jars. I asked the man the reason for this. He told 
me that I was not permitted to ask such questions, but merely to look 
around. Then I asked him to give me some clover for my sheep as this 
was my father s land. He said that he could not give me an>thing as he 
was only a guardian. Then he took my water jar which I had filled and 

placed it in the guest house, saying, ‘This water jar should not enter your 
house’. 

Age sevenly-Jive: 

I dreamt that my father was sitting talking with ‘Hag abu-Ghannam’ 
(a pious man). The pious man’s face looked dark (lit. smoky) while my 
father s face was bright and shining. Then the pious man asked me whether 
I was capable of going to see my relatives, who lived in another village, but 
my father said, ‘No, she is not strong enough for that’. 

Age thiTty-five: 

I dreamt that I was riding a donkey W’hich on hearing the sound of a 
train threw' me into the canal. In the water I found some grass tuft to 
which I clung. Then I discovered an iron rail leading to the bank on 
which I walked and so got out safely. 

Age thirty-eight: 

I dreamt that last year I went on pilgrimage, and saw the Prophet’s 
tomb which has four doors, one in the east, one in the west, one in the 
north and one in the south. I entered the tomb from the west door while 
other people were looking through a window. On the north side of the 
Prophet’s tomb there was a minaret. (The woman commented that when 
she told one of the pilgrims about this dream he confirmed these details, 
and this meant that one day God would enable her to j>erform this 
religious obligation.) 

Age thirty: 

I was eating meat with another woman. While we were eating another 
girl came whom I did not know, and we gave her a portion of the meat, 
while we went on eating the rest. (The woman commented that meat m 
the dream is a sign that something good may turn up unexpectedly.) 

Age about forty: 

One day a man came and presented me with a load of chaff and I w^ 
very pleased. (She commented that when she told her Tnother about it, 
the latter said that it might mean they would receive some money to buy 
their ration of sugar and some clothes. After three days her husband, who 
woi ks in .Alexandria, sent her two pounds.) 

Age thirty: 

A woman neighbour was playing on the tambourine and singing ^^lln 
other women celebrating her son’s circumcision ceremony. I filled my jar 
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with water to give to her as a help for the ceremony. While I was pouring 
my jar into the water pot of her house, the w’omen who were there started 
singing for me. I was frightened. (She commented that the ‘tambourine’ 
is an evil omen in the dream and indicates that something bad may 
happen.) 

Age forty: 

During the wedding ceremony of our neighbour a man gave me two 
coins, one for myself and the other for another woman (X). X was greedy 
and wanted to take the two coins. (She commented that the dream was 
realized, as next morning X’s daughter brought forth a boy, and on the 
evening of the same day, she gave birth to a son.) 



Appendix Twelve 

ANALYSIS OF RESULTS OF 
INTELLIGENCE TESTING 


T hree intelligence tests were carried out on the elementary school 
children in the village. They were: i. Kabbani Primary School 
Intelligence Test; 2. Porteus Maze Test; 3. Alexander Pass*along 
Test. These tests were chosen from those available at the Institute of 
Education, Cairo, as representing different types of test material.^ The 
first test is a verbal one, the other two are of the ‘performance test’ type, 
one being paper and pencil, while the other is practical manipulation of 
blocks of wood. The purpose is to test the children’s ability to deal with 
ideas and symbols as well as their handling of concrete material and solving 
a practical problem.* 

The Kabbani test, based on the Ballard Intelligence test, has been 
standardized on primary school children in Cairo.® As the test involves 
reading and writing it had to be confined to those boys and girls who had 
sufficiently mastered these skills, and this meant that it could be admin¬ 
istered only to the children of the third grade, numbering thirty-one 
boys and girls. 

The Porteus Maze was given to practically all the school children— 
127 boys and girls. Burt’s modifications in administering the test were 
followed.'* Only two minor changes were made: the first w’as that the plan 
of the maze was explained to the boys and girls as ‘paths in a field’ instead 
of ‘paths in a garden’; and the second was that the child was asked to 
enter the field from the right side of the paper instead of the left, as this is 
more in keeping with the way of writing the Arabic script. 

The Pass-along test is composed of pushing cubes of coloured wood on a 
board to match them with a similar pattern presented on a card. It was 

^ See Introduction. 

* For the ad visa bill ly of using a combination of verbal and performance tests sec Drever 
and Collins, Performance Tests of InUUxgenUy Edinburgh, 1946, p. 12. 

* I. aUKabbani, Primary School InUUigence Test^ Cairo, 1939 (Arabic)* 

^ C>Til Burt, Handbook of Tests^ London, 1948, pp. 98-9. 
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administered only to eighty-five boys and girls chosen from each of the 
three grades in alphabetical order, as the administering of this test takes 
a relatively longer time. 

The following table represents the frequency distribution of the intelli¬ 
gent quotient of the thirty-pne boys and girls according to their scores in 
the Kabbani test. 


I.d. ' 


Frequency 


30-39 

boys 

2 

girls 

4 

total 

6 

40-49 

I 

I 

2 

50-59 

6 

3 

9 

60-69 

3 

4 

7 

70-79 

2 

4 

6 

80-89 

I 

0 

1 


The frequency distributions for the Porteus Maze and for the Pass-along 
tests arc: 


PORTEUS MAZE 


I.a. 

Frequency 


boys 

girls 

total 

30-39 

I 

0 

I 

40-49 

0 

0 

0 

50-59 

3 

6 

9 

60-69 

to 

19 

29 

70-79 

^4 

21 

35 

80-89 

16 

12 

28 

90-99 

7 

2 

9 

100-109 

10 

1 

1X 

1 lO-I 19 

1 

2 

3 

I20-IQ9 

I 

0 

1 

*30-139 

I 

0 

1 
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PASS-ALONC 


y.Q,. 

Frequency 

1 

1 

boys 

girls 

total 

30-39 

1 

3 

4 

40-49 


I 

I 

50-59 

0 1 

2 

2 

60-69 

0 

8 

8 

70-79 

3 

8 

11 

80-89 

I 

9 

10 

90-99 

11 

2 

*3 

100-109 

21 

10 

21 

110—119 

8 

3 

r I 

120-129 

2 

2 

3 

130-139 

I 

0 

I 


For the results of test I the following remarks may be made concerning 
the interpretive significance of its scores. 

1. As far as this small group of thirty-one boys and girls (with an average 
chronological age of eleven years eight months for boys, and eleven years 
four months for girls) is concerned, the results fall below the average norm 
of intelligence compared with urban children on whom the test was 
standardized. 

2. The distribution in the sample, however, roughly follows the normal 
distribution. 

3. Comparing boys and girls, the latter tend to have slightly higher 
scores on the whole than the boys. 

For the results of tests II and III one notes that: 

I. Unless the sample of test I happens to be of low intelligence (an 
assumption for which there is no apparent justification except the small 
number) tests II and III appear to be better tests than test I. In these 
tests children, including the sample in test I, have scored average and 
even superior I.Q,.s. In test III, especially in the case of boys, the curve 
shows a skew towards the superior I.Q,. tendency. 

3. Boys on the whole have better scores in these performance tests than 

girls. In the PorteusMaze test only three girls out ofsixty-three are above the 

average (100), while thirteen boys out of sixty-four fall above the average. 
In the Pass-along test the area representing boys of average or above 
average I.Q.. is larger than that of the girls. 

It is to be noted here that one of the boys who is mentally deficient and 
could not handle the test problems of the performance tests at all, is called 
‘Shaikh’ (saint) by the rest of the school children. Among the adults there 
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are in the village four people who may be considered by psychologists as 
insane or mentally deficient but are regarded as possessing a ‘saintly 
touch’. However, the use of these three types of intelligence tests tends to 
indicate, apart from the difficulty of sampling, that the children have an 
intelligence of the practical type. The nature of the performance tests is 
perhaps nearer to the problems of their serious activities of everyday life. 
On the whole they scored better in Pass-along than Portcus. 

It is worth mentioning that some of the children who came out well in 

the performance tests did very badly with the verbal test, and this could 

be attributed to the unfamiliarity of the children with the intellectual items 

of tlie latter. Apart from the mathematical items, tliis unfamiliarity could 

be demonstrated by item 8, Section i. In it, the child is asketl: ‘If you want 

to give your mother a present svhat will you choose: a skipping rope, a 

toy, a silk stocking or a bicycle?’ Although the obvious answer according 

to the test is ‘silk stocking’, which some children gave, others gave ‘a 

skipping rope’ or ‘a bicycle’ while none chose a toy. On asking a boy why 

he chose a bicycle, he answered that after giving it to his mother he would 

take it back for himself. Some of those who chose the rope thought that it 

was a useful thing for mother as she ‘would hang the washing on it’. The 

dilferencc of value-attitudes implied in such items and their influence on 

answers given, is similar to that classical example given by Klinebcrg with 

regard to one of the items of the ‘National Intelligence l est’ which was 

administered to some children of an Indian tribe. In this item the subject 

is presented with the words: crowd, closeness, danger, dust, excitement, 

number, and is asked to underline only two words which arc the neces- 

sary characteristics of the crowd. Although ‘closeness and number’ are 

the correct answers according to the key of the test, yet many of the Indian 

children underlined danger and dust and in other cases excitement. 

According to their own logic and experience these answers seem to be the 
right ones.^ 


In our case the results of testing by a verbal test brings out the validity 
o app ying tests standardized for urban children to rural children. By no 
means all the children who took the Kabbani test are mentally deficient, 
but the test itself is overweighted with items that are more suitable to city 
r..rii sample adequately those abilities in which the 

rZt\ States and Britain studies of urban- 

noith mtelligence have revciUed that rural children arc 

Our i'^erior to urban children on all tests.* 

chiWrr testing tends to confirm the conclusion that while rural 

^ i 7 ■" intelligence, they may excel in tests 

arfnortandlr^^'r*'^ quantitative results of tests that 

^ dardized for a particular community, such tests could be used 

Un«co. Paris, 1951. p. 

. Anastas, andj. I-olcy. Dig.umial Psychology, New York^ 1949. pp. 825-7. 
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as instruments of differential qualitative analysis. Nadel expressed the 
view that intelligence tests ‘in their specific adjustment to cultural groups 
would already reflect specific qualitative factors of culture, and culturally 
determined forms of intelligence’. Such an approach would not be so much 
concerned with assessing degrees of intelligence, as ‘analysing types and 
qualities of intelligence’.^ The concrete, matter-of-fact orientation of child¬ 
ren’s intelligence in Silwa did not only exhibit itself in the relatively belter 
performance in the Pass-along test, but was also revealed in the ease in 
which their attention was engaged in the performance tests compared 
with the verbal one. Moreover, in the case of performance tests some 
boys and girls after getting stuck at some point in the testing asked me 
whether they could bring an older boy or girl who could help them or 
who could ‘solve it better for me’. This attitude seems to be a reflection of 
the cultural pattern in which an older person is supposed to know better 
and hence should be consulted. 

It has become increasingly evident that experience in different cultures 
and even different socio-economic groups in one culture, may lead to 
basically different perceptual responses and lend different meanings to a 
similar test situation. Moreover, one cannot ignore the importance of 
cultural motivation in assessing test results and interpreting numbers and 
scores. 

Japanese children have been found to excel American children signifi¬ 
cantly in tests involving sustained attention, visual perception or spatial 
orientation, while falling behind on verbal and arithmetic tests. It is also 
reported that Chinese groups excelled the Japanese in the Binet type of 
tests and in auditory memory span, w’hilc they scored lower in the Porteus 
Ma/e and in all performance and mechanical aptitude tests.* 

* S. F. Nadel, 'The Application of Intelligence Tests in the Anthropological Field , in 
The Study of Society, p. 197. 

* Anascasi and Foley, op. cit., pp. 739-40. For the effect of cultural values on mlclU- 
gcncc and other psychological tests, see Kiincberg, op. cit. See also M. Mead, Coming oj 
Age in Samoa, where she mentions that the aesthetic interest of children in Samoa over¬ 
shadowed the task of solving the test problems. 
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REMARKS ON THE RORSCHACH TESTING 

T he Rorschach ink-blots test was administered to male adults, 
and to some of the school boys and girls, twenty subjects from 
each group. The test was administered at the writer’s home, 
always after a friendly chat with the subject. With the first few tests on the 
school children, it was found that the children attempted to give responses 
in ‘classical Arabic’, but this difficulty was soon got over when the children 
were told that the task had nothing to do with the school. The original 
idea was to give these records to a Rorschach expert in Egypt, but un- 

was prevented by illness from undertaking the task of 
interpretation. Consequently, the writer took a three-term course on the 
t^echnique at the Tavistock Clinic, Institute of Human Relations. Thus any 
failure to give a full account of the results of testing can be attributed to 
his lack of sufficient experience. The method of scoring and interpretation 
IS mainly based ori that of Rorschach himself and also that of Mons.^ 

The interpretation of children’s records is not attempted here, but the 
interpretive significance of the adults’ records is given. 

The first striking fact about the records is that none of the twenty 
subjects rejected any of the cards during their performance. The average 
number of response totalled twenty-five (the average responses for a 
exSlT- according to the experience of Rorschach 

is fncHnedT" tt^eir responses one 

w mclined to infer that the members of this group show on the whole a 

capacity for productivity and persistence. They try to do their bes in 
peiformmg a task, and do not give up easily. ^ 

D and responses-W’ and ‘detail responses- 

.he.r pronounced .nterest in minor de.ails (d and Dd) suggests a .cTdency 
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towards fussiness. Many of the subjects repeated the same responses in 
different cards or in the same card. From this one may venture to conclude 
that they are rather obsessional in their habits and tend to tackle their 
problems at random. Furthermore the proportion of wholes to human 
movement (\V : M) being 4 : i suggests that their mental output is mostly 
reproductions of other people’s ideas accepted without critical thinking. 

The very high percentage of ‘pure form F’ responses, amounting to 82 
per cent, leaves one without doubt, according to Rorschach principles, 
that these people are very rigid in their outlook and approach towards 
life {the reasonable intellectual control is represented by 50 per cent F 
responses). 

This rigid intellectual control and desire for conformity is also confirmed 
from the records by very low frequency of human movement responses 
(M). The percentage of M responses is 4-5; and out of Uventy persons 
fourteen persons gave no M response at all. The quality of the few M s 
given is not vigorous or lively on the whole. All this suggests that these 
villagers have great resistance against revealing their fantasy life which 
is kept under control by their caution and their preference for a more con¬ 
ventional and restricted mode of expression (F%). Their fantasies are to a 
great degree inhibited and they make little use of their creative imagination. 

With regard to colour (C), only four did not give any colour responses. 
When the proportion of M to C is examined (1 : 3-5) one can state that 
these people are on the whole extratensive, and more readily responsive in 
their emotional reactions to the external world. Their emotional life tends 
to find its main outlet more in outer reactions, conventional procedures 
rather than in mature fantasy or introspection. In ten cases there is a 
balanced outer maturity, judging by the almost equal number of FC and 
CF, while in the remaining records there is a definite tendency t^ar 
impulsiveness and lack of maturity, shown by preponderance of CF over 

FC 

These are some of the striking observations on the interpretive signifi¬ 
cance of the Rorschach records of this group, showing some of the b^i 
traits of the personality structure in this group.* The small sample, h - 
ever, would not allow for unreserved generalization. Moreover, th 
individual differences are quite apparent from the different response 
the group. The following are samples of the Rorschach responses: 


» The interpretation of these records is by no means .JJ^RoJ^chach 

analysis of content and quality of organization. I have > ^'o^^rholzer, ‘Rorschach’s 

experiments in the study of culture-personality approach. S • Phantcr XXH- 

Ex^riment and the Alorese’, in The People of Alor, 

Theodora M. Abel and Renata A. Calabrcsi. Chapter XIII m We m a Mexican g. 
o. Lewis. Leighton and Kluckhohn, TTu Children of the People- 
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SAMPLES OF men’s RECORDS 

Mahmoud— 

-informant. 

Card No. 

Performance^ 

I 

dog 

woman 

2 minutes 

cow 

man 

buffalo 

boy 

young girl 

11 

big woman 
virgin girl 

4 minutes 

calf 

dog with open mouth 
ram 

Ill 

cock 

monkey 

4 minutes 

fish 

fish 

man 

another man 

mouse 

rabbit 

duck 

cock 

IV 

elephant 

bird 

4 minutes 

lion 

dog 

train smoke-stack 

V 

woman 


tongues 

3 minutes 

two people arguing 

crocodile 

man 

crocodile with wide mouth 

VI 

bird 

constable 

2 minutes 

old man 

bull 

cow 

* Enquiry omitted. 
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Card No. 

Performance 

VII 

camel 


woman 

3 minutes 

rabbit 


e\ve 

VIII 

flag 


ewe 

5 minutes 

ewe 


man 


man holding the ewe by its leg 

IX 

man wearing his turban 
man riding his horse 

3 minutes 

donkey 


ewe 

X poisonous snake 

woman 

5 minutes another snake with its mouth open and tail curled 

scorpion 

mouse 

rabbit 

table with a bottle on it 
scorpion 

a sleeping woman 
Ali—informant {30 years). 

I middle part looks like ‘sea scorpion’, outer parts wings 

1 minute 

II the red parts look like two mice, dark parts like wolves or 
3 minutes crows, lower red part butterflies 

III a human skeleton, with a stomach attached to it, the red 

3 minutes part like two lungs—opening of anus with faeces emerging 

IV an animal which I don’t know, and has two eyes and two 

2 minutes horns, the whole thing may be some sort of decoration 

V a bat, with two ears, two legs and two wings 
I minute 

VI something decorated 
30 seconds 
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VII 

I minute 


APPENDIX XIII 
Performance 

two people facing each other, putting a hand behind back, 
and lifting the other 


VIII monkeys on a hill, or perhaps a tent with a pole in the 
I minute middle 

IX two animals, with a pole in the middle 
I minute 


X 

7 minutes 


two people falling on their heads from the top pole 
lion 

rabbit’s head 

like the inner parts of the body, throat and lungs 
yellow flower bud 


Man—fifty years old. 

1 a bat 
vine leaves 

2 minutes a black insect 

frog 

II rabbit 

pencil 

ij minutes the leg of a pigeon 


III 

1 minute 


a picture of a man 
human heart 
gall bladder 
hands 


IV looks like a huge rock with pipes hanging down 

I minute human legs ® 

V mouse 
sparrow’s feet 

I minute sparrow’s wings 

VI statue 

pole on which statue stands 
I* minutes bird’s claws 

VII bird 
camel 

li minutes tree leaves or stones 
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Card Ko. 

Performance 

VIII 

a picture of a monkey 

tree from which monkeys are hanging 

1 minute 

roots of the trees 

IX 

perforated tree leaves 

I minute 

red tomatoes 

X 

smoke-stack 
an entrance door 

5 minutes 

picture of a bird 
scorpion 

frame of a picture 
(this is the strangest card) 

SAMPLES OF children’s RECORDS 

Card No. 

Performance 

Boy—loj years old. 

I 

two men clapping with their hands 
two mountains 

I minute 

mosque 

dome 

II 

plants 
roses (red) 

4 minutes 

pigeon 

head of a cock 

III 

two cocks 
foot of a man 

3 minutes 

cock 

frog 

IV 

30 seconds 

man 

V 

30 seconds 

kite flying 

VI 

30 seconds 

VII 

camel 
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Card Ab. 

Performance 

VIII 

dome 


cat 

I minute 

water jar 

IX 

tree 

t minute 

vine leaf (green) 

X 

mouse 

1 minute 

woman 


Boy—fourteen years old 

1 Jinn (ghost—black) with its two eyes, mouth, horns and 

2 minutes feet 


II mosque 

blood (red) 

2 minutes dogs with ears 
open space 
ears 

mouth of a dog 


III like ghosts 

blood (red) 

2 minutes necks of ghosts 
their feet 


IV 

I minute 


mountain and clouds over it (black) 
stones 


V wasp (black with feathers) 

1 i minutes these are its wings and legs. 

VI statue 

1 minute black garment 


VII 

li minutes 


devils with horns. These are its tails, and they are sitting 
m a dark place 


VIII dome 
lion 

1 minute red soil 


IX 

1 minute 


fire (red and yellow) 
firewood 
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Card Ho. 

PerfoTmance 

X 

like a garden 
lion 

3 minutes 

deer 

face of a donkey 

fallen plants (scattered green) 

wood 

camels 

Girl—ten years old. 

I 

camel 

kite 

li minutes 

crow 

11 

two monkeys, these arc their legs and they are putting their 

I minute 

hands on each other 

III 

a man, another man 
rose 

li minutes 

hands of the men, their feet 

IV 

wasp, these are its wings 

30 minutes 

V 

wasp, these are its feet and this is its mouth 

I minute 

VI 

mosque, these are its walls, its stairs and its dome 

I minute 

VII 

hill, stones 

30 seconds 

VIII 

mice 

hell (red) 

1 minute 

Paradise (green) 

IX 

monkeys, sitting on stones and hitting each other 

30 seconds 

X 

a man riding a donkey 
deer 

2 minutes 

pigeon 

cock, hen, rabbit, cock, hen 
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Card JVb. Performance 

Girl—twelve years old. 


I 


3 minutes 


a tree with some people sitting on the top of it 

stones 

bird 

duck 


II men putting their hands on each other, and wearing caps 

3 minutes on their heads, facing each other 


III monkeys with a red nose, the monkeys are sitting with their 

hands and legs cut off 

3 minutes a man putting his hand on his waist 

IV a lion sitting with a small head 
1 minute 


V 

2 minutes 

VI 

I minute 

VII 

30 seconds 

VIII 

30 seconds 

IX 

30 seconds 

X 

3 minutes 


a wasp on the ground with its wings and ears 


a corn mill, people pouring seeds into the mill 


small fish in the water 


a cat on the tree and eating from it 


people praying in the mosque 


water wheel with its pole 

donkey 

owl 

butterfly 
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Matrilineal relationships, 55; and birth, 

90 

Mawwals, 187 

Mead, Margaret, 3, 6/1, 7/1, 14^, 7111, 106, 
10811, 143/?, 189, 202/1, 205, 206/1, 231, 
« 34 . « 35 «. 236 « 

Meab, 37-8; children at, 38; and group 
solidarity, 38; school, 216-17 
Meat: expenditure on, 255; use of, 256 
Mediation, social, 57-60, 139 
Medicine, attitude to, 79 
Memory, cultivation of, 203-5 
Menstruation, clothing at, 183/1 
Michaud, 68 
Micro-sociology, im 
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Middle class* emergence of, 69-70 
Midu ifers*, 20, 90 

Milk: sale of, Son; sprinkling of, at mar¬ 
riage, 196 

Mill, installation of new, 61 
Millers. 19 
Millet, 34 

Mudernizaiion of Eff>pt, results, 70 
Mohammad Ali, 67, 69, 70, 81 
Mons. W., 291^1 

Moon, and circumcision, 103, 123 
Moral Ideology' Test, 9, 272-3 
Moslem Brotherhood. 69 
Mosque: attendance of youth at, 187; re¬ 
pairing, 61; women and children and, 

Mother: in children’s stories, 165; dual 
role, 134 

Mother-child relation. 53, 137-8 
Mourning, 65; customs, 78 
Mouse, game of, 145 
Muaddab, 126-7 
Muazzin, 19 
Mulakah, 59 
Mumford, Lewis, 229n 
Murder, and clan sentiment, 48 
Murray, A. Victor, 7 n 

M>'stic routine, 187; su also Nakshabandia 
Myths, 164 

Nadel, S. F., 3, 4, 5^1, gw, ion, 1 in, 46«, 67^, 
1 ig/7, igSn, 205, 228n, 229, 290 
Nakout, 117, 118 
Nakshabandia, 187, 213, 244 
Name, bestowal of, 91-3, 97; personal, 75, 
92; use of, 203^1 
Nationhood, Eg>'ptian, 70 
Navel-cord: cutting of, 91, 98; disposal of, 
98 

Negroes, in America, 13 
Neo-Freudians, 7, 164 
Newspapers, 223 

Nicknames, and sibling rivalry, no, 128 
Novels, 162 

Nuning, 99-103; and character trans¬ 
mission, 102; by ‘stranger^’, 102; see also 
Weaning 
Nutrition, 37-8 

Oberholzer, E., 292^ 

Occupations, distribution of, 17-18 
Oedipus myth, in stories, 165, 166; reBec- 
tions, 164 
Oil-press, 20 


Old age, increased freedom in, 184 
Omda, 61, 64/1; decline in prestige, 80; dis¬ 
pute over office, 64 
Ophthalmia, 104 
Ornaments, marriage, t86 
Ottoman Empire, 70 
Ozanne, Henrv*, 8n 

Paralysis. 78 

Parents: authority of, 52; behaviour 
towards. 129-30; see also Father-child 
relationship; Mother-child relationship 
Parsons, Talcoti, 65^1 
Participants, 28 
Patrilineal principle, 42 
Paul, Benjamin D., loSn 
Payment: of artisans, 19; marriage, 194 
Pedlars, 18 and n 

Perception, racial differences, 203n 
Personality, value of study of, 230-1 
Personality structure, 511, 8, 164; and sexu¬ 
ality prohibitions, 191 
Peters, E. L., 55^ 

Piety, hercdjiar>', 74 

Pigeon’s head, eating to develop memoos 
203 

Pinmer, R., 274 
Placenta, see Afterbirth 
Play, 144 ff; adult attitude to, i 54 * 5 » 
tion of, 158-60; groups, children’s, 114* 
115; and irrigation, 158; place of, 157 *^» 
religion and, 155; sex dichotomy in, 
I55^6; significance of age in, 157; w 
also Games 
Police, 61-2 

Policemen and thieves (game), 147-® 
Polygamy, 201 . . 

Population, Egyptian, characteristics, ix/i 

Portcus Maze Test, 10, 286-90 
Postman, 19 
Potters, 18 
Prayer-leader, 19 

Prayers, 75 . , ^ 

Pregnancy: 87 ff; aids to, 88-9; induce¬ 
ment of, 89; and lactation, 100-1; in«ns 
role, 96; social obligations. 96; youngest 

child's jealousy in, 109 
Presents: to children, 133; on mamage, 

* 94-7 Q 

Priest, visiting, questions put to, 70 

Pride, in family and clan, 46 

Procession, at marriage, 195-^ 

Property, children’s, 133 

Proverbs, 162, 262-5 
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Psycho«ana 1 >-sis: and circumcision, 123-4; 
and culiurc, 7-9, 232; and myths, 164; 
and play, 159-60 
Psychology, and culture, 2-3 
Punishment, 137-9; in Kutiab, 209 
Puzzles, 132; jrr also Riddles 

Races, 146-7 
Radclifle-Brown, A. R., 2 
Radio, 223 
Rattray, R. S., 162 
Read, licrberl, 226^ 

Read, M., xin, iin, 35^1, 192^, 225, 229, 
235«. 237/1, 253 
Receipts, 84 

Redfield, Robert, 6o/>, 67, 71, 72/1, 76/1, 
84/), 143//, 229/1 
Registration, of birth, 93 
Rejoicing, kinsfolk and, 57 
Relatives, behaviour towards, 131-2 
Religion, 73-6, 77-8, 84; in adolescents, 
187-8 

Repetition, learning by, 204 

Resen'e, in personal relations, 230 

Resistance, in tests, 10 

Respect relationships, loosening of, 83 

Reuter, Foster and Mead, M,, 189/1 

Revenge theme, in stories, 166 

Richards, Audrey T., 6, 9/1, 131/?, 23011 

Riddles, 132, 26^7 

Ridicule, in learning, 128 

Ritchie, J. F., 166/1 

RiUs dt passage^ 234 

Ritual: religious, 77-8; social, 78 

Rivalry, ut Sibling rivalry 

Roheim, G^za, 4^, 123-4, * 59 i 160/1, 198/1, 
280/1 

Rope games, 148-9 

Rorschach Test, 10, 135, t85n, 291 ff 

Rousseau, 11 

Rule of the whip (game), 149-50 

Sacred, the, 73 ff; objects, fear of, 134 
Saints: and disease, 78; village, 74; visits 
to, in pregnancy, 88 
Sanctity, 73 ff 
Sapir, E., 6-7 

Schools: attendance problem, 216; corn- 
pulsory, 31, 2ji^ 214 ff; primary, 218; 
relation to community needs, 235j stt 
also Kuttab 
Scorpions, 135 
Scribes, public, 222 
Script, suggested change, 222 


Sections, in village, 44 
Seega (game), 150-1; girls’ version, 153 
Seega with tab (game), 149 
Seligman, C. G. and B. Z., 90 
Senior, role of, 47 

Sex dichotomy, 33, 38, 46-9J adoles¬ 
cence, 1O5-6,190-2; in play, 155-6 
Sexual desire, stimulation of, 97 
Sexuality: at adolescence, 185-6, 190-2; in 
games, 159 
Shad (game), 152 
Shadow's, looking at, 136 
Shalaby, A., 206/1 
Shalal-balal (game), 146 
Shame: at adolescence, 191; notion of, 185 
Sheikhs: of Kuttabs, 207, 211; pious, 64; 

village, Gi 
Shopkeepers, 18 
Shops, 19 
Shouby, E., 230/1 

Sibling relationships, 114, 166, 229; 

rivalry, 54, 107 ff 

Sickness, s<e Disease; kinsfolk and, 56-7 
Silowa, i 33 - 4 r *35 

Silwa: age-distribution (table), viii; demo¬ 
graphy, vii; description, viii f; inhabi* 
tants, ix; location, vii; typicality of, x-xi; 
village life, ix-x 
Sisters, relationship of, 54 
Sitting, of children, 104 
Sleeping posture, infants’, 106 
Smith, Edwin VV., 124^ 

Smith, VV. Robertson, 39, 185/t 
Snakes, 135 
Sneaking, 128-9 
Sobou err mony, 91, 97 
Social grouping, 29, 42 ff 
Social relationships, and folk stories, 167 
Socialization, 7; adolescence and, 189-90 
SoUinberger, Richard T., 190/1 
Songs, of adolescents, 186-7; marriage, 
>95 

Sons, s€e Fa(her*>child relationship 
Sorokin, P., 4^, 5^1 
Specialists, role of, in culture, 204 
Specialization, 20 
Spencer, Herbert, 158 
Spinning, taboo in pregnancy, 8g/i 
SpiriU, evil, 91; children’s fear of, 136 
Stability, loss of, 84 
Standard ofUving, 35 ff, 253 ff 
Stepmother, in story, 171-2 
Stevens, E. S., i34n, 163/1 
Steward, Julian H., 2/1, 6/1, 227/1 
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Stewart Emotional Response Test, «68 fF 
Still-births, 93 
Stonequist, E., 83^ 

Stories: adult attitude to, 161-2; formula 
for beginning, 163; told at night, 16311 
Story Completion Test, 9, 274 ff 
Story-telling, 162 
Strangers, in Silwa, 18-19, 20 
Suckling, see Nursing 
Suicide, 166 

Sulphur, as charm against jealousy, 109 
Super-Ego, gn 
Synchronic approach, 6 

Taimour, M., 262 
Talkecn, 98 

Talking, children and, 105-6 
Tanala culture, 231 
Tannous, A., 1331*, 229 
Tao, L. K., 22711 
Tattooing, of girls, 186 
Tax, Sol, 72 
Tea, 255 

Teachers, in compulsory school, 216 
Teaching, in folk communities, 202 
Teething, 104 

Tests: intelligence, 10,286 ff; psychological, 
9-10, 268 ff; see also Rorschach Test 
Thoulcss, R. H., 205« 

Tobacco, expenditure on, 255 

Town workers, returned, and village life, 

83 

Toynbee, Arnold, 68 

Tradition: adherence to, 228-9; oral, and 
culture, 164 

Transport workers, 17, 18 
Travel, 21 

Treading of the house, 197 
Tuberculosis, 78 
Tugul (game), 153 

’Ulema, 68—9 

Uncles, relationship with, 54-5 
Undertaker, 19, 20 
Unitary society, 5 


Urination: in adolescence, 185; of children, 
103-4; in play, *45 
Usury, 81 

Utility, and culture, 226 

vanGennep, i98«, 234 
Veiling of women, 191 
Vocation, and education, 226 

Wakfs, 231?, 207 
Walker, John, 75^ 

Walking, children and, 105-6 
Warner, Lloyd, and Lunt, P, S., in 
Warner, W. Lloyd, Havighurst, R., and 
Loeb, M. 6., 12, 234^ 

Warriner, Doreen, 192^ 

Water-carrier fight (game), 146 
Water-carriers, 19 
Weaning, 100, 103 
Weavers, 20 
Weber, Max, 72 

Westermarck, E., 51/1, i6rrj, 167/1, i85«, 
I94n, 264-5 

Western civilization, Egypt and, 67 ff 
Wheat, 34 

Whitewashing of houses, 77 
Women: life of, x, 21, 4^; arbitration 
councib, 60; childless, 94; and children, 
94; circumcision of, see Circumcision; 
fat, preference for, 94; learned, 207-8; 
and literacy, 222; social obligations at 
childbirth, 96; see also Childbirth; Fttg^ 
nancy 

Work, emotional meaning, 141^ 

Working implements, 25 
Wrestling game, 153 

Young, Kimball, 229/1 
Yucatan, 71 

az-Zamuji, 2t2 
Zealotism, 68 
Zenovsky, Sophie, 186/1 
Zikr, 187 
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